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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


MR, BROOKE'S WILL. 


SPRING was past, and the sweet 
season of summer was drawing on 
at Thaneshurst, as elsewhere all 
over smiling England. The or- 
chard-houses were filling with glow- 
ing peaches, golden apricots, and 
the fresh green leaves and tendrils 
of the vast strawberry-beds were 
laid on layers of yellow straw; the 
wood-pigeons cooed from their 
nests in the plantations beside the 
chalk-pits; and, as Mr. Diggory 
Digweed, the superintendent of 
all these, averred, there had never 
been such a season for fruit and 
flowers. But the real Flower of 
Thaneshurst was pining in dusty 
London. 

The casual rémarks on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Brooke’s will which 
Tom Seymour had overheard in 
the City one day were, we are sorry 
to say, not without foundation. We 
have said that there were times 
when Mr. Brooke felt disposed 
to alter his will, and that Foxley 
did not despair of the old gentle- 
man, in some of his transports of 
anger, doing so in Azs favour. In- 
stead of making an alteration he 
destroyed it, which made matters 
worse for the amiable cousin. 

VOL. XIX. 


It had been Mr. Brooke's in- 
tention when Mabel married to 
have settled upon her at first such 
an income as would preclude all 
chance of his pet missing a single 
luxury to which, since childhood, 
she had been accustomed. Vow 
she had lost all. And Mrs, 
Brooke, in her fear that Seymour, 
if aught happened to her husband, 
should benefit by his wealth, gave 
him rest neither {night nor day 
until another will was prepared, to 
suit her views and her unnatural 
spirit of vengeance. 

Several excellent and _ brilliant 
matches made about this time by 
the daughters of friends—among 
others, Fanny Conyers became the 
Hon. Mrs. Comyn, wife of the 
Master of Badenoch—had served 
to rouse Mrs. Brooke to fresh rage 
against Seymour and her daughter. 

Luncheon was over, and Mr. 
Brooke was seated on a rustic sofa, 
lost in thought, under a great plum- 
tree near the house—his favourite 
spot—when he beckoned to him, 
from the drawing-room bay win- 
dow, Mrs. Brooke and Alf, who 
thought he had been unusually ab- 
stracted all the morning. 
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‘I’ve read in a book, Martha 
dear,’ said he, ‘that “ the age has 
grown commercial, and that the 
more money a man has the more 
he expects with his wife.” But 
I have taken sure means now to 
prevent that Mr. Thomas Seymour 
having a penny of mine,’ he added, 
with a kind of fierce snorting sigh. 

‘Glad to hear you say so, John ; 
and now for the will—the will! 
Where is it ?” 

‘Which you have worried me 
night and day to make. It is 
here,’ said he, putting a hand in 
his breast-pocket. 

Had she no pity, no regret, no 
compunction, this mother—a mo- 
ther but in name? We fear not; 
for her eyes sparkled balefully, 
and there came an indescribable 
twinkle into the green-gooseberry 
eyes of Alf Foxley. 

‘IT have done it at last, Alf,’ said 
the old gentleman, looking up with 
a kind of weary expression. 

* What, sir? his nephew asked, 
with an air of great unconscious- 
ness. 

‘You shall hear, you shall hear,’ 
replied Mr. Brooke, as he drew forth 
afolded parchment, in his own hand- 
writing, five pages in extent, which 
proved to be his will, carefully 
prepared in strict legal form, leav- 
ing, with the exception of a few 
bequests and Mrs. Brooke’s por- 
tion, the whole of his property of 
every description without reserve to 
his well-beloved nephew Alfred 
Brooke Foxley. There was no 
more memory of Mabel in it than 
if she had never existed. 

*O sir, how good of you, how 
generous! What can I say to ex- 
press my gratitude?’ exclaimed 
Foxley, trembling with joy. 

‘You are my only sister’s only 
son, Alf,’ said the old gentleman in 
a broken voice, as he slid back 
into his pocket the will (which Alf 
could see was neither signed nor 
witnessed), ‘and alone deserve, 
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by your uniform attention to your 
aunt and me—and, more than all, 
by your good and moral conduct— 
to benefit by the goods that God 
has given me.’ 

‘ But Mabel, sir! urged Foxley ; 
for even his own heart felt that 
there was something cruel and 
shameless in this transaction. 

‘Not a word, nephew, not a 
word of fer!’ said Mr. Brooke, 
waving his hand and looking—or 
rather trying to look—stern. ‘ As 
she has made her bed, so must she 
lie on it. But leave me now, both 
of you, please ; for I feel very, very 
tired.’ 

To do him justice, perhaps poor 
Mr. Brooke was, in his inner heart, 
inclined to make the ‘ bed’ referred 
to as soft and cosy as possible for 
his once darling; but though he 
deemed her ensnared and deluded, 
he dared do nothing; for, pliant 
and yielding in the hands of his 
wife and nephew (who brought 
from time to time terrible tales and 
hints of Seymour’s shortcomings 
and iniquities), he had no more 
mind of his own than a child. 

And as he sat there, sunk in 
thought, and looked down the 
sunny garden-walk, where the bush- 
roses bloomed in fragrant masses, 
and the vista was terminated by a 
marble fountain, where the gold 
fish she was wont to feed were 
darting under the white leaves of 
the water-lilies, and a bronze Triton 
spouted a jet of water skyward 
from a conch, he saw in memory a 
bright-haired happy little girl, with 
dimpled cheeks and beaming eyes, 
alternately chasing the butterflies 
or rushing under the plum-tree to 
clamberup to papa’s breast, and who 
laughed and shouted to the rooks 
that cawed in the high elms of the 
olderThaneshurst;and the old man’s 
heart seemed to fill with tears of 
mingled rage and sorrow, while he 
clutched, yea, crushed, the fatal 
document that lay in his pocket. 
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‘Relent! he muttered. ‘ No, no, 
Martha, there must be no relenting 
now ! 

And this discarded and disin- 
herited one was the daughter for 
whom he had hoarded up wealth, 
for whom his wife had schemed 
and striven to mesh or birdlime a 
title, even though borne by a fool. 
How happy they had been till he 
brought—as Martha truly said—the 
viper Seymour into their dove’s 
nest, the son of the old friend and 
chum he once loved so well, but 
whose memory in some of his occa- 
sional gusts of anger he felt inclined 
to execrate, nay, did so, loudly and 
deeply ! 

Times there were, when he was 
left alone and uninfluenced by Mrs. 
Brooke, when he felt inclined to 
take a more lenient view of the 
culprits. With all his wealth ac- 
cumulating about him, it did seem 
a monstrous thing the severity of 
this punishment, that Mabel should 
be cast forth on the cold bleak 
world ; for, by contrast, what was 
Tom’s now-reduced salary to all 
she had enjoyed but beggary ? 

*Tom must love her, Martha,’ 
he would sometimes urge. 

‘Do not speak, John, of the cun- 
ning selfish rogue who, aided by 
your folly, stole our daughter and 
brought disgrace on Thaneshurst,’ 
would be the stern response of 
Mrs. Brooke, who had always been 
in the worst of humours since 
‘the fiasco,’ that most unforgivable 
event, and about this time was 
more cross than usual, though gra- 
tified by the accomplishment of 
the will; for now she had a slight 
attack of hay-fever or summer in- 
fluenza, and was imbibing numer- 
ous saline draughts, prescribed for 
her by Dr. Clavicle. ‘ You surely 
don’t mean to grow weak-hearted 
now !’ she exclaimed scornfully. 

‘Not at all, Martha dear, not at 
all. She deserves to drink to the 
very dregs the bitter cup of mis- 


fortune,’ said he, draining a goblet 
of iced champagne, brought him at 
that juncture by Mr. Mulbery, and 
this, perhaps, suggesting the simile. 
But these were all wild words, and 
do what he could, the would-be- 
cruel old man could not banish 
Mabel from his thoughts; and 
times there were when he but too 
evidently yearned for her; and these 
symptoms—with a knowledge that 
the will was as yet unsigned—filled 
Alfred Foxley with the most genu- 
ine alarm for his own interests. 

The profits of Mr. Brooke's busi- 
ness—though conducted now by 
other hands—were yearly increas- 
ing. His money, well and carefully 
invested, made more money, inspite 
of himself ; but a consciousness of 
this, and the care with which, by 
mere force of habit, he still, as of 
old, read the money article in the 
Times, and studied the state of 
things on ’Change, brought him no 
pleasure now. 

For whom was all this done ?— 
Alf, not her. The latter’s prospects 
were sometimes in greater peril 
than that amiable and moral young 
man wotted of. The will, though 
written, and most satisfactory so 
far as Ae was concerned, was not 
signed, and perhaps would only be 
so in some moment of weakness or 
anger; and if the old gentleman 
were to die without doing so—and 
Alf’s blood ran cold at the idea— 
Tom Seymour, in virtue of his 
wife, would become lord of Thanes- 
hurst, the house in Park Lane, the 
money in the Funds, and all the 
rest of it. 

The bare thought of such an 
idea was every way utterly intoler- 
able, and Alf felt that something— 
he knew not what—must be done 
to place himself and his future, 
which were one and the same thing, 
beyond the reach of perilous con- 
tingencies, 

He knew that, save Mabel and 
himself, his uncle Brooke did not 
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possess a relation in the world; 
and could he but remove somehow, 
or utterly disgrace, her and her 
husband—‘ Ha, ha! her husband, 
curse him !’—all the old man’s 
money should surely come to him, 
if the former did not live obnoxi- 
ously long enough to become weak, 
forgiving, ‘and all that sort of 
thing.’ 

And Mabel’s birthday and Mrs. 
Brooke’s own and ‘dear old papa’s,’ 
as she always called it, came and 
passed unheeded now at Thanes- 
hurst. There were no more kisses, 
caresses, and congratulations ; no 
pretty slippers of her working for 
him, and for her no rings or brace- 
lets or other graceful presents to 
select for a morning surprise, and 
to be slipped under her pillow at 
night ; and all because of that Tom 
Seymour. 

But none at Thaneshurst village 
or in the parish generally spoke 
hardly of Mabel; for, as the Rev. 
Alban Butterley and Dr. Clavicle 
found, all—the poor especially— 
missed her, for many kindly, many 
graceful, and many monetary rea- 
sons. 

Having far exceeded his allow- 
ance, Alfred Foxley was at low- 
water now; even what he could 
pick up at cards and billiards failed 
as a source of income. He had 
been sometimes in town; and 
dinners to Aimée and her friends 
of the corps de ballet, at the Star 
and Garter, down the river at the 
Trafalgar, and quiet little lunches in 
cosy rooms overlooking the Green 
at Kew, always ending somehow 
with gold ‘ Mizpah,’ or diamond 
rings, or ‘ A. E. I.’ lockets, or such 
trinkets, had sorely impaired his 
finances ; and more than once he 
had been mean enough ordesperate 
enough to permit that fair dan- 
seuse to ‘set him on his pins,’ as he 
phrased it, by clearing off his ‘little 
bills and renewed acceptances.’ 

This on the one hand, on the 
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other was the unsigned will, only 
so much waste paper as yet; 
and Mr. Brooke, Foxley could 
see, since the advent of Mabel’s 
affair, had failed very much, and 
might at any moment relent in 
her favour. He, Foxley, knew 
nothing of late events at Harley 
Street, save that a baby had been 
born and was dead ; two facts the 
concealment of which from Mr. 
Brooke, lest they might have kindled 
a dangerous sympathy in the old 
man’s heart, required avast amount 
of cunning and care; and now he 
thought it not improbable that, for 
all they knew at Thaneshurst, the 
mother herself might be dead or 
dying, in which case, will or no 
will, he, Alf, would come in for all. 

He resolved that the first time 
he was in town he would ‘ look up 
Seymour’ at his office ; and,“as op- 
portunity to work evil is ever the 
devil’s game, a most unhappy effect 
upon Tom’s future was the result 
of that most fatal visit, which came 
thus to pass. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE DEVIL’S GAME. 

‘Str, I like a good hater,’ said 
Dr. Johnson. 

Alf Foxley was quite up to the 
mark as a ‘hater,’ yet we doubt if 
he would have been liked by the 
bluff and burly lexicographer, who 
used to smoke his long clay pipe 
o’ nights at the Cheshire Cheese, 
off Fleet Street. 

Alf had now become constitu- 
tionally gregarious. When not 
loafing about Thaneshurst and 
making love, or what he called 
such, to Polly Plum, his life was 
one of rambling from place to place 
and of morbid excitement, know- 
ing to a penny the value of money, 
but not the necessity for work. 
He associated with a class to his 
industrious old uncle unknown— 
quasi-military, half-sporting, and 
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wholly raffish—fellows who dressed 
well and looked well, yet were 
only hoverers on the frontiers of 
decent society. Alf, though his 
‘simple old nunky,’ as he called 
him, knew nothing about it, had 
‘gone on the turf,’ and become the 
daily associate of turfites and fre- 
quenters of the betting-ring; and 
there were times when he was fly- 
ing over all England to ‘meetings,’ 
where he ‘ made up’ books, which 
cost him more thought and care 
than even his Elements of Euclid 
did at Rugby. 

One of these missions had 
brought him to London ; and quit- 
ting his hotel on his errand of dis- 
covery, he threw himself into a 
hansom, and sought Tom Sey- 
mour’s Office, in a densely crowded 
locale eastward of St. Paul’s. 

Tom was quite alone, and hard 
at work on some piece of business, 
that he might get away to give 
Mabel a walk in the Regent’s 


Park ; and on looking up from his 
desk could scarcely believe his eyes 
when he found himself confronted 
by the now somewhat rakish-look- 


ing Alf Foxley. Alf had in his 
hand a riding-whip. ‘ Nothing like 
a riding-whip,’ says the author of 
Archie Lovel, ‘for giving one the 
air of a man of means.’ 

‘What! you, Alf—you/ he ex- 
claimed, with unfeigned astonish- 
ment, yet nevertheless holding out 
his hand; for his visitor was the 
near kinsman of his wife, and it 
just shot across Tom’s mind that 
he might have come on a mission 
of peace and good-will at last. Yet 
the cold slimy grasp of this visitor’s 
hand was as destitute of human 
sympathy or human warmth as the 
tail of a fish fresh out of the water. 
The man Foxley hated most on 
earth now stood before him. Sey- 
mour knew that well; yet when he 
came thus to his office, smiling and 
with an air of kindness, doubtless 
toask after Mabel and Aer interests, 
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there was nothing left for Tom but 
to take his hand, and exchange 
with him the usual hollow and 
unmeaning commonplaces of polite 
society. 

* How are all at Thaneshurst ?” 
he asked. 

‘Well, when I was there last.’ 

‘You saw about poor baby in the 
papers, Alf?’ 

* Of course.’ 

‘A dear little pet,’ said Tom, with 
a sigh. 

‘Well, didn’t think that this, the 
first, I suppose, of your “ hostages 
to Fortune,” would be a dig pet,’ was 
the chaffing response of the un- 
sympathetic Foxley. 

‘Mabel had more than half a 
hope that when it died her parents 
would come to her.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed !’ 

‘You'll go and visit her, won’t 
you ?” 

*Well—ah—I had rather not, 
Seymour.’ 

‘Why? asked Tom. 

‘ Her parents are implacable.’ 

* Still ? 

‘Still; her father especially.’ 

‘Poor girl! sighed Tom; ‘she 
would so like to see a familiar 
face, and does so love her kindred. 
By nature she is so affectionate.’ 

‘She never cared a dump for my 
face ; and as far as kinship went, 
she loved me little enough,’ rejoined 
Foxley, with a bitterness of tone 
that brought the colour into Tom's 
pleasant but anxious face. ‘ Any- 
way, I am glad to see you,’ he 
added. 

Again they shook hands, for Sey- 
mour was warm and impulsive ; and 
strange to say, as they did so there 
crept into his heart a vague, an in- 
definable and indescribable fear 
that Foxley was destined to work 
him some evil; but how, or what 
it might be, he could not conceive. 
He only knew that his visitor 
hated him; and though he was 
perfectly aware of his rivalry, he 
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could never have thought that for 
weeks and months past he had 
sought to turn the heart of Mr. 
Brooke more and more against 
him by insinuations to the effect 
that he gambled and betted, drank 
more than was good for him, and 
in many more ways than one made 
but a very indifferent husband for 
Mabel. 

‘ Ah, well,’ he asked, after a little 
awkward pause, ‘and how do you 
find the love-in-a-cottage, with roses 
and jasmine, earwigs and snails, a 
Sunday-school girl to cook your 
mutton, and all that sort of thing, 
get on, Seymour ?” 

‘We don’t live in a cottage,’ re- 
plied Tom drily. 

‘ Ah, where do you live? 

‘In Harley Street’ (as if he didn’t 
know)—‘ at least in a street off it, 
replied Tom, thinking in his heart, 
‘If this fellow has not come ona 
friendly errand, why has he come 
here at all ?” 

He had never spoken ‘anent’ 
(as the Scotch say) his marriage to 
any one; but Foxley was Mabel’s 
cousin; so he said, after another 
pause, 

‘It was hard of Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooke to be so bitterly opposed 
to our marriage.’ 

‘Not at all,’ was the blunt re- 
sponse. ‘They only thought and 
acted as other people of the world 
would have done in opposing such 
an affair.’ 

‘ People of the world?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, I suppose so,’ said Tom, 
with a sigh ; ‘ but I am so sorry for 
my Mabel.’ 

‘ Ah, you should have thought of 
all that before,’ replied Foxley, who 
had vaulted on to a vacant office- 
stool, and sat there swinging his 
legs to and fro, with his hat—he 
had never removed it—a little on 
one side, and a leer of malevolence 
in his eyes—a leer which he strove 
in vain to conceal as he continued : 
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‘And so poor Mabel, I suppose, 
has now to darn socks, make shirts 
and pies, and all that sort of thing ?” 

‘We have not much to live upon, 
Alf, old fellow ; but then, you see, 
we love each other so much that 
we can’t help being happy.’ 

In his full consciousness of that, 
Tom forgot for the moment that 
this sneering visitor had been—nay 
was still—his black- and bitter- 
hearted rival, without one iota of 
genuine love for Mabel. 

‘Well, but it can only be a life 
of genteel—beggary after all,’ sug- 
gested the amiable cousin. 

‘Compared with all Mabel has 
been accustomed to, yes. You 
know, Alf, my salary, like that of 
some others, was cruelly reduced.’ 

‘It was never very much at any 
time, I suppose. Does Mabel 
know that her pad was sent to 
Tattersall’s, and that everything 
has been done to obliterate all 
memory of her at ome ? 

Seymour looked at the bitter 
speaker wistfully, yet with anger 
growing in his heart—anger which 
he strove to stifle. 

‘She does not know, and I trust 
never will,’ he replied quietly. 

Foxley, though inspired with the 
love of gold—the love in which no 
man surpasseth a Scotch lawyer or 
a Polish Jew—was totally destitute 
of industry; and now, when he 
looked around him at the ledgers 
and dockets, dockets and ledgers, 
the desks, brass rails, tin boxes and 
other ‘ properties’ of the office in 
which he sat, 

*O Lord! thought he ; ‘to one 
of my Bohemian tastes and ways, 
what a life this would be day by 
day—this squirrel-like work, the 
yearly red-tape routine of a public 
office, or any office indeed !—And 
so you find Captain Stanley wasn’t 
drowned after all?’ he said aloud. 

‘Poor dear Rowland—no, thank 
God" replied Tom, brightening up. 

‘Some men are born not to be, 
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you know. How spooney he was 
on that girl Milly Allingham! But 
as she threw him over, it is all off 
now, of course.’ 

‘I cannot say; there was some 
fatal misconception between them. 
This I am endeavouring to clear 
up; so I hope it will all—all—’ 

‘Come right in the glazing, as 
the artist-fellows say.’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘I suppose you can’t give a fel- 
low a b.-and-s. here?” 

‘No; such would be against the 
rules and orders.’ 

‘Blow the rules and orders, say 
I! Had a late night of it with 
Larkspur, Craven, and some others. 
Won ninety sovs., however.’ (Suffi- 
cient, he thought, to afford some 
peace - offering to the cormorant 
Aimée, who had grown somewhat 
restive of late.) ‘Then is smoking 
allowed here by your old man?’ 

‘ The comptroller ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘No; better not.’ 

‘Oh, bother! we’ll have a weed 
together, for all that,’ said Alf; and 
diving into the pocket of a light- 
gray overcoat, he drew therefrom an 
elegant sealskin cigar-case, the last 
gift of the fair Aimée, and Tom 
accepted therefrom a havana. But 
ere he could light it, a bell rang, 
and something, apparently rather 
unintelligible, was bellowed or 
mumbled down a pipe. 

‘Excuse me, Alf, for half a 
minute. I have to send this money 
to the Inland Revenue Office,’ said 
Tom, taking a bundle of notes from 
a drawer. 

‘A good sum apparently.’ 

‘Twenty thousand pounds.’ 

‘By Jove, I wish they were 
mine! A lot of fun could be got 
out of that money.’ 

Again the voice mumbled down 
the pipe; and while Tom replied, 
and put his ear thereto leisurely, 
with averted face, there flashed like 
lightning on the mind of Foxley 
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the unsigned will and the chance 
for ruining the character of Sey- 
mour, for Brooke’s money would 
never be left to the wife of a fe/on. 
With nervously quick but stealthy 
hand he abstracted a handful of the 
notes and thrust them into the 
ample pocket of his overcoat, his 
heart palpitating painfully as he 
committed the dangerous and das- 
tardly outrage,—not that he wanted 
the money, or would dare to use 
the notes, the numbers of which 
were no doubt taken, but thinking 
only that their loss would éncudpate 
Tom. 

It flashed upon his mind too, 
that if the latter counted the notes 
again and missed those just taken, 
Foxley would restore them as if 
they had been taken for a jest. 

Unluckily for himself, Tom did 
not count them, having reckoned 
the bundle a short time before. 
So he carefully put the whole into 
a large envelope, which he sealed 
with the office seal, addressed, and 
then gave it to a junior clerk named 
Blake ; and a few minutes after the 
latter had gone Foxley took his 
leave, promising to ‘look him up’ 
the first time he passed that way. 

On gaining the street, Alf’s upper 
lip drew up from his teeth as he 
gave a smile like the snarl of an 
angry bull-dog. 

‘I have done for him! thought 
he; ‘settled Ais business rather, 
I think; and my pretty Mabel’s 
spouse, I shall turn my back on 
you, on the great City and all my 
creditors, till I see what comes of 
this’ 

His first idea was to destroy the 
notes, so that their identity might 
be lost for ever. 

His second—for he had not the 
heart to put so much good cash 
quite out of existence—was to keep 
them; but for what purpose he 
scarcely knew. He placed them 
carefully in the breast-pocket of his 
light-coloured dust-coat ; and with 
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all the emotions of one who had— 
as he had done—committed a great 
crime, he plunged into a hansom, 
and sought to place as much dis- 
tance as he might between himself 
and Tom Seymour’s office. 

Tom was looking at his watch. 
The underground train to Portland 
Road would whisk him westward 
in time to keep his promise to 
Mabel, and already—for though 
wedded they were lovers still—he 
seemed to hear her prattling sweetly 
and hopefully of their future, her 
soft eyes turned up tenderly to his, 
and to feel the sympathetic pres- 
sure of her pretty little hand upon 
his arm as they turned through the 
Park towards the grassy knoll call- 
ed Primrose Hill, when Blake came 
bustling in—Blake, a pleasant and 
usually good-humoured young fel- 
low, satisfied always with the world 
in general, and himself in parti- 
cular—but now looking pale, excit- 
ed, and flurried—even frightened. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked 
Seymour, with surprise. 

‘Some unaccountable mistake 
has occurred,’ replied Blake breath- 
lessly ; ‘and I hope you can ex- 
plain it.’ 

‘ Mistake about what?” 

‘ That money you gave me.’ 

‘There could be none. I gave 
you twenty thousand pounds in 
notes.’ 

‘ Less three thousand.’ 

‘ What—impossible !’ said Tom, 
starting from his seat; ‘those to 
whom you took them must be in 
error.’ 

‘I made them at the Inland seal 
up the money you gave me again, 
and here it is,’ said Blake, growing 
positively paler as he laid the packet 
on the desk before Seymour, over 
whose heart there came a sickly 
foreboding of coming evil, as he re- 
called the vague sense of it that 
occurred to him when Foxley and 
he shook hands. 

‘The notes were counted care- 
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fully over twice, Tom, and three 
thousand pounds are missing.’ 

Tom tore open the drawer from 
which he had taken the money so 
shortly before. It wasempty. Not 
a note was there; and now beads 
of perspiration poured over his 
temples, and his hands trembled as 
he proceeded in nervous haste to 
count over the notes, which he did 
again and again, till convinced be- 
yond all doubt that only 17,0007. 
were there. 

‘What can have happened? Am 
I mad or dreaming?’ he moaned 
out. 

‘You are neither, Tom, old fel- 
low, and I am very sorry for you. 
If this money is lost it will be your 
ruin.’ 

‘Ruin!’ he muttered mechani- 
cally ; and his heart went home to 
Mabel ; but as yet he never thought 
of Foxley, till Blake said, 

‘When did you count themoney?’ 

‘Just before that gentleman 
called.’ 

‘ And who is he?’ 

‘My wife’s cousin ; but Ae could 
have no hand in this mistake or 
misfortune. I took the money from 
the drawer wherein I had locked 
it, and sealed it up before him.’ 

‘Well,’ said Blake gloomily, ‘we 
must report to the comptroller— 
that is all about it.’ 

That official—a very awful per- 
sonage indeed, and with an intense 
idea of his own rank, power, and 
consequence, though originally a 
man of very mean birth—heard 
with intense gravity, and a growing 
severity of countenance, the reports 
of Seymour and Blake. He glared 
at the former under, over, and 
through his spectacles, as vague 
suspicions of betting, of secret 
speculation with the hope of refund- 
ing, or of Tom’s having ‘ overrun 
the constable’ by getting rashly 
married, flitted through his mind. 
So, after ordering sundry books to 
be searched, it appeared beyond 
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all doubt that the money had been 
lost in Seymour’s hands. The too- 
evident misery of the latter softened 
the great man a little; but he said 
very grimly, 

‘ How you have lost this money, 
whether by inadvertence or design, 
is nothing to me, or those to whom 
we are accountable ; but if it is not 
forthcoming in a few hours, you 
must refund it, Mr. Seymour—re- 
fund it how best you can.’ 

‘Good God, sir!’ exclaimed 
Tom ; ‘I have, as you know, only 
my salary to depend upon. How 
am I to do so?’ 

‘I am very sorry for you,’ replied 
the comptroller coldly ; ‘but that 
is your affair, not mine.’ 

‘ My poor wife ! my little Mabel ! 

‘ Ah, you should have thought of 
her before.’ 

‘Before what, sir? 

‘Doing what you have done.’ 

‘I havedone nothing ! exclaimed 
Tom hoarse!y and fiercely, his voice 
no longer under control. 

‘You have lost—I hope not em- 
bezzled —- 3000/7. of Government 
money, and means must be taken 
to discover where it is gone,’ re- 
plied the comptroller, dashing off 
a hasty note. ‘No one would steal 
3000/7. without taking the whole, 
and Mr. Blake acted wisely in bring- 
ing back the rest sealed up by an 
official seal—that of the Inland 
Revenue Office,’ 

The comptroller rang a bell, and 
a messenger in livery promptly ap- 
peared. 

‘Take this instantly to Scotland 
Yard. We must have the detectives 
at work without delay.’ 

Sick-hearted, bewildered —hav- 
ing onlyin his mind the overwhelm- 
ing sense ofa dreadful calamity and 
certain disgrace, with a vague sus- 
picion (which could take no form) 
of his late visitor—Tom, after sitting 
for some time like one spellbound 
in his room, and giving all the in- 
formation that was in his power 
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to a couple of sleek-looking and 
ferret-eyed detectives, went home 
to Mabel with a brain that seemed 
on the verge of bursting, almost 
glad to escape the condolences of 
his brother-officials, among whom 
he was very popular. Thus the 
story of the scrape that he was in 
flew like electricity from depart- 
ment to department. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE MORNING PAPER. 


AFTER this catastrophe, events 
seemed to follow each other with 
calamitous rapidity. 

‘Can Alf have done it? who 
else? But I never saw or heard 
him move,’ were ever his thoughts. 
‘Impossible ! he was not near my 
drawer; I was not out of the room 
even for a moment after I counted 
the money. Heaven and earth, 
where can the missing notes be! O 
Mabel, Mabel! can I—dare I tell 
her of this? To crush her poor little 
heart by terror for me, and bitter 
suspicions of Alf, when—O most 
desperate of chances !—those Scot- 
land-Yard fellows may find it all to 
be some hideous mistake! No, no, 
no! How can this matter end but 
in my ruin and hers—hers! Oh, 
whatever happens to me, surely 
her parents will never be so cruel 
as to permit her to suffer for this !’ 

He dreaded to return to the 
longing and wondering Mabel, lest 
she should read the dreadful secret 
in his pallid face. So he forgot all 
about their appointment, and wan- 
dered long in the Park alone, till 
the falling rain roused him from 
his heart-aching reverie, and drove 
him home to the gloomy street, 
which seemed doubly gloomy now. 

He was compelled to tell Mabel 
of the calamity that had befallen 
him. He felt more at ease when 
his grief was shared by her ; but it 
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may be imagined how the night 
was passed in wild and vague, sad 
and desperate, surmises. 

Early next morning he was told 
by the somewhat scared - looking 
servant that two men wished to 
see him, and were in the entrance- 
hall. Two men! 

*Do you think, love, they have 
found the money?’ asked Mabel, 
looking up, all unslept, from her 
pillow, while Tom dressed in haste, 
and a little flush of hope gathered 
in her pale cheeks. 

‘I hope so, darling.’ But his 
heart foreboded who his visitors 
were. Then he drew forth and 
placed his watch and purse on her 
toilet-table, and saying, ‘ Do not be 
alarmed if I am absent some hours,’ 
he took a long, tremulous, and fare- 
well kiss, and hurried away like a 
man anxious to meet his fate, and 
to know and face the worst at 
once. 

He knew that fatal hour had 
come, so he confronted the men 
quietly. They were mean-looking, 
but respectably dressed and per- 
fectly civil. 

‘Your name is Mr. Thomas Sey- 
mour?” said one. 

‘Yes,’ replied Tom. 

‘Then we have a warrant for 
your arrest.’ 

‘On what charge ?’ 

‘Why, governor,’ said the other, 
‘I think you need scarcely ask 
—embezzling three thousand 
pounds’ worth of Government 
money.’ 

‘A serious job you will find, sir. 
We have acab at the door, so come 
along.’ 

And more than ever did the 
whole affair seem some dreadful 
and unrealisable nightmare as he 
was driven, inthe morning sunshine, 
through the bustle of the chief 
thoroughfares of the City, till they 
turned to the right into a narrow 
street. 

To Tom every stage of this 
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humiliating drama, in which he 


acted, automaton-like, a part, 
seemed but portions of a fantastic 
dream from which he mus? in- 
fallibly awaken. 

His examination was very brief, 
for the civic functionary was sharp, 
short, and decisive. Tom admitted 
the loss of the money, adding that 
to him it was unaccountable, and re- 
served his defence. That he had 
been visited by some one—a man 
in a light-gray-coloured dust-coat— 
was known. Who was this person ? 
Tom hesitated, being loth to bring 
disgrace upon Mabel through the 
mention of her cousin. So his 
visitor was deemed an accomplice ; 
and though bail for his appearance 
at any time was offered by the 
gentlemen in his own department, 
the magistrate refused to accept it, 
and Foxley’s victim was removed 
with other prisoners in the van, to 
a common prison, there to await 
his trial. Jn the van! How could 
he ever survive such companionship 
as he found therein ! and the horror 
he had of that stolid ‘conductor’ 
in the blue uniform without, who 
read his halfpenny Zcho undis- 
turbed by all the bustle and row 
around him ! 

To Mabel he wrote, telling her 
of all this, and beseeching her to 
take heart, for as he was innocent 
he was certain to come off with 
flying colours. But her heart died 
away within her, and she seemed 
turned to stone while she read the 
words his beloved hand had in- 
scribed. 

Then the light went out of the 
poor girl’s eyes; the room swam 
round her, and more than half an 
hour elapsed before she became 
aware, by the coldness of her hands 
and feet, that she had fainted. Then 
an unavailing torrent of tears that 
she shed somewhat relieved her, 
and she flung herself on her bed— 
the bed wherein she was fated to 
sleep for many a night alone. 
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On the second day after this 
event let us peep into the breakfast- 
room at Thaneshurst. 

Summer had come on there ap- 
parently—sooner than usual this 
year—and all the trees and shrub- 
beries were in full foliage, and the 
dog-roses and honeysuckle were 
masses of odorous blossom. The 
fragrance of flowers and the hum of 
bees stole in through the windows 
with the heat of the summer sun- 
shine. The green downs were 
steeped in silver haze. On such a 
morning, how pretty and bright 
and fresh Mabel was wont to look, 
in a charming light-blue robe she 
used to wear! And Mr. Brooke 
was thinking so, as he gazed dream- 
ily at the distant sea. 

Her face and figure came to the 
old man’s eyes, so the vista of the 
landscape seemed blurred and in- 
distinct. 

There were no visitors now at 
Thaneshurst, so on this morning, 
as it eventually proved, luckily the 
three persons at table were only 
Alfred Foxley (in a most becoming 
dressing-gown, faced and tasselled 
with silk), his aunt, and uncle. Even 
the servants in plush and powder 
were dispensed with now, and Mrs. 
Brooke served the tea and coffee 
—once Mabel’s office—from silver 
pots that were white as the cloth on 
which they stood, for Mr. Mulbery 
rather prided himself on the state 
of his plate-chest. 

‘Seen the papers, sir, this morn- 
ing?’ asked Alf, as he tossed away 
his half-smoked cigar, and came in 
from the garden, humming the last 
music-hali air. 

‘No; butyou seem to have been 
early at the Zimes.’ 

Alf coloured a little, and took 
up the paper referred to and said 
sententiously, 

‘You always believed, sir, in 
the honesty of that cad Tom Sey- 
mour ?” 

‘Don’t call Mabel’s husband a 
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“‘cad,”’ said the old man hoarsely, 
‘and yet-—yet—it was a scandalous 
act of him to do here as he did.’ 

‘But you always thought him 
honest ?” 

‘I think him honest still.’ 

‘You will be surprised to learn 
that he is likely to go abroad.’ 

‘With Mabel ? 

‘No.’ 

* How then ?” 

‘At her Majesty’s expense.’ 

‘What do you mean, Alf? ex- 
claimed Mrs. Brooke, looking up 
from her tea-tray. 

‘I mean, aunt, that the fellow is 
in a hole, and is not likely to get 
out of it.’ 

‘A hole? 

‘ Yes, a precious one.’ 

‘Don’t talk slang, Alf,’ said his 
aunt impatiently and severely. 

‘Well, uncle, I have to inform 
you,’ continued Alf, ‘that the 
valued son of your old friend will, 
in a short time from this, be ex- 
panding his chest, developing his 
biceps and the calves of his legs, 
amid the exhilarating movements 
of the treadmill. There, sir, read 
that: “Serious Charge of Embez- 
zlement in a Government Office.” ’ 

‘Embezzlement !’ 

‘Yes, sir, to the tune of three 
thousand pounds.’ 

Mrs. Brooke started from the 
table, and Alf resumed his music- 
hall air, while Mr. Brooke grew 
very pale and nervous as he read 
in haste a paragraph detailing 
Tom’s arrest, the accusation against 
him, that bail had been refused, and 
that he had been committed for 
trial. He groaned, crushed up the 
paper, then spread it out on the 
table with trembling hands, while 
Alf eyed him mischievously and 
drank his coffee. 

‘What fresh horror is this?’ said 
Mr. Brooke, in a broken voice. 
His Mabel, Ais daughter—he, the 
strictandhonourable City merchant, 
whose name on ’Change was irre- 
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proachable—the wife of a felon! 
It was awful and incredible; a 
blackness within the dark shadow 
that Seymour had cast over Thanes- 
hurst. Hours elapsed before they 
—he and Martha—could talk of 
it with any calmness. 

To Mr. Brooke it seemed that 
if they had been more merciful 
and forgiving, less harsh in their 
views of these young people, this 
dreadful catastrophe—born, he 
doubted not, of limited means on 
one hand, and human vanity on 
the other, with opportunity and 
temptation—had never occurred. 
But Mrs. Brooke and Alf suggested 
that the new disgrace and publicity 
brought upon them all was only 
part and parcel of ‘ that cad’s’ life 
and system. He must always have 
been a bad fellow at heart; Alf 
had ever suspected him, and under 
the microscope of the criminal law 
all the secrets of his character 
would be dragged into the glare of 
open daylight. 

‘Yes, sir,’ added Alf, warming 
with this congenial subject, ‘his 
antecedents will be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and your eyes opened.’ 

To Mrs. Brooke it only seemed 
evident that he who could lure 
away Mabel and thus cross Aer 
plans was ‘fit for treason, strata- 
gem, and spoil,’ and she reviled 
him with all the bitterness of which 
her heart was capable, till her hus- 
band said, 

‘O Martha dear, do let us be 
merciful! Mabel’s marriage— 

‘Silence, John Brooke! Her 
marriage was begun in disobedience 
and gross deception, and now, as 
might be expected, it has ended in 
shame, dishonour, and misery. Poor 
child, poor child! Alf— What 
she was about to say was not said ; 
for that worthy, as if overcome by 
his feelings, quitted the room, but 
soon returned ; indeed he seemed 
rather restless on this morning. 
‘My poor Mabel—my darling— 
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my lost child! exclaimed Mr. 
Brooke, in the fullness of his 
genuinely affectionate heart ; ‘ oh, 
that you should see now only the 
dark and sordid side of human life! 
After all that we had thought and 
planned for her, Martha; the one 
chick that we had to scrape for! 
How little could I ever have be- 
lieved, Alf, that her husband—the 
son of old Tom Seymour, who was 
with me at Scrawls—could have 
proved himself to be—God forgive 
me !—the traitor and scoundrel he 
is ? 

‘True, uncle; but you should 
never have brought him here,’ 
replied his nephew, laughing. 

‘So your aunt Martha is never 
weary of telling me; but, thank 
Heaven, I have you left, Alf—my 
own sister’s only son; but Mab— 
poor Mab !—embezzlement—per- 
haps he has done it for her sake— 
who knows ?” 

Suddenly the old gentleman 
said, 

‘You, Alf, take your cousin’s 
terrible situation and distress very 
coolly. You have your feelings 
admirably under control.’ 

‘Better, my dear sir, for one to 
be rather blunt than over-sensitive 
in this world,’ replied the unabash- 
ed Foxley. 

Beating the floor with her foot 
and rocking herself to and fro, Mrs. 
Brooke continued to vituperate 
against Tom Seymour so deeply and 
so bitterly, that Mr. Brooke ven- 
tured to say, while patting her on 
the shoulder, 

‘O Martha dear, it is all very 
well for old folks like you and me, 
who have well-nigh forgotten what 
love means, at least such love as 
that of Tom and Mabel, to be 
mighty wise in our generation, but 
let us be merciful to the young, 
the foolish—’ 

* And the criminal ! 

‘And let us consider what is to 
be done.’ 
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What can be done, 


‘Done! 
John, but to let the law take its 
course ?” 

To Mrs. Brooke this most unex- 


pected event was agony upon 
agony. All London—at least Aer 
London—would know whom the 
culprit had married—their daugh- 
ter! She dreaded even to face her 
own servants, as, from Polly Plum, 
she learned that all in the servants’- 
hall were full of it, with a thousand 
wild details unknown even to the 
astute Draco before whom the un- 
fortunate Tom had figured. 

Poor Mrs. Brooke! her over- 
weening pride and ambition had 
truly met with a miserable fall. 

‘ Here is something more about 
it exclaimed Mr. Brooke, whose 
eyes had been wandering over the 
Times. ‘ The LateE mbeszlement Case. 
The police have obtained a clue to 
the man in the light-gray-coloured 
dust-coat, who visited Seymour, 
and are now on his trail.’ 

‘The man in the light-gray coat 
—who can he be? asked Mrs. 
Brooke, looking up. 

‘Some accomplice, perhaps,’ 
suggested Alf with uneasiness, as 
he again left the room. The gray- 
coloured dust-coat! Foxley did 
not like the reference to this gar- 
ment, which he at once secured in 
a secret drawer of his wardrobe, 
and resolved to wear no more. He 
might get himself in an ugly scrape 
as well as Seymour, who doubtless 
must have referred to his visit. He 
got a stiff ‘conscience-quieter’ of 
brandy-and-soda from Mulbery, 
and walked into the garden to 
think. 

Naturally a coward, he was full 
of selfish terror now. This was a 
move on the board he might have 
foreseen; but did not. He felt his 
knees unsteady under him, and his 
hands shook when he took a cigar 
from his case, and tried to strike a 
vesta against a tree. 

‘By Jove, I shall air my figure 
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on the other side of the Channel 
till this affair blows over,’ said he, 
and took his plans at once; and 
walking into Lewes, he telegraphed 
to himself at Thaneshurst, and 
giving out that he was going up to 
London, sailed that night from 
Harwich to Rotterdam, devoutly 
wishing now that he had never 
done what he had, or had the temp- 
tation to do wrong to Tom put in 
his way ; yet believing that he had 
effectually cut Mabel—and through 
her Tom—out of all chance of 
benefiting by Mr. Brooke’s will. 
‘I doubt,’ says a writer, ‘if the im- 
agination of love can be more re- 
morseless than is that of avarice in 
sweeping away obstacles between 
itself and what it desires to possess.’ 

Mr. Brooke also took some secret 
movements. He had remarked in 
the paper the address of the house 
in which Tom Seymour had been 
arrested ; he could stand this state 
of matters no longer; and three 
days after, pleading business in 
town, he put his cheque-book in 
his pocket and duly repaired to 
the corner house at Harley Street, 
but only to find that Mabel had 
left it, and was gone—no one 
knew whither. 

Gone alone into the wilderness 
—the vast roaring world of Lon- 
don. 

And, as he turned away with a 
heavy heart, he lifted his now hag- 
gard gaze to the windows of the 
house, and he thought how often— 
but he knew not how sadly and 
wearily—must her dear eyes have 
looked from them into that gloomy 
avenue of bricks ! 

For weeks Mr. Brooke was con- 
fined to his room, and sometimes to 
his bed, by a kind of mental fever, 
and faithful old Mulbery scarcely 
ever left his side. If he rested, or 
reposed at all, it was in the day- 
time. By night, the poor old man 
paced his room like a caged lion, 
for hours and hours, watched by 
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the pale and terrified, and now per- 
fectly humbled, Martha,who appear- 
ed somewhat appalled by the ca- 
lamity which she seemed somehow, 
unintentionally, to have brought 
about. 


CHAPTER XL. 
MABEL LEAVES HARLEY STREET. 


WE must now state the reason 
why Mr. Brooke did not find Mabel 
at the boarding-house. 

When her first wild paroxysm of 
grief was past she seated herself 
upon her bed and began to think, 
or rather strove to think, with co- 
herency. 

‘Arrested—a prisoner—Tom !’ 
She muttered the words to herself 
again and again; they seemed to 
sound in her ears; to be written 
in the air and on the walls of the 
room; and a dreadful and alarm- 
ing sense of the unreality of every- 
thing, even her own identity and 
existence, seemed to take pos- 
session of her and stupefy her 
thoughts. 

She started up; she would fly 
to him; she must see him, were 
she to die the next moment. Should 
they—she knew not who ‘they’ 
were—be so cruel as to refuse to 
admit her, she would dash herself 
against the prison-gates, as, ere 
now, she had seen a poor bird do 
against the bars of its cage. But 
the next moment saw her sinking 
down to grovel on the carpet, in 
deeper despair, for she now remem- 
bered that the unfortunate fellow, 
in his haste or confusion, had omit- 
ted to mention to which prison or 
house of detention he had been 
taken ; so the mind of Mabel shud- 
deringly thought of Newgate—of 
Newgate, with its massive granite 
walls all sooty and grimy—walls 
that no amount of sunshine will 
brighten, and no amount of life or 
noisy surrounding enliven—that 
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dismal receptacle of crime, which, 
though new comparatively, looks 
as if built ages ago—and her de- 
spairing fancy drew a picture of 
him there. 

Her next thought was of an ap- 
peal to her father ; but now another 
little cry of pain escaped her when 
she remembered that a letter from 
Milly had mentioned a rumour that 
he was on the Continent, she knew 
not where; and Mabel thought, all 
things considered, that this was 
very likely to be the case. 

*‘O papa, could I but see you 
once again, hear your dear voice, 
and feel your kind old kisses on 
my cheek, I am sure you would 
forgive me and save my darling 
Tom! she wailed out. The for- 
mer was very probable, the latter 
impossible. But she knew not that; 
for with Mabel papa was every- 
thing, all powerful, she thought, in 
the City. 

Tom arrested, her husband torn 
from her, and not coming punc- 
tually home from his office as usual, 
perhaps never to come again; yet 
there were his slippers and dress- 
ing-gown; there were his pipes, 
razors, and hair-brushes, his watch 
and purse, where the thoughtful 
fellow had placed them for her 
use—all making the place full of 
his presence. What did it all 
mean? There seemed only to be 
something dreadful, stunning, and 
impending hanging over her or 
already on her which she could 
neither comprehend nor explain 
to herself, though the sense of it 
ground her to the dust. 

In her mind she had no future 
if Tom was blotted out of it; all 
was darkness, utter darkness and 
void. It was well, she thought, 
that poor baby was dead and gone; 
and yet now, oh, how she would 
have caressed and kissed it for its 
father’s sake ! 

Her violet-blue eyes looked ten- 
der still, but, oh, how sad and weird 
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and weary! The light had faded 
out of them,andher rosebud mouth 
was pale. 

She was alone now, most fear- 
fully alone, this once bright, soft, 
and gentle girl, all heart and love. 
Even Tom had been taken from 
her! Herold home-circle seemed 
far, far away. The domestic tones 
and ties of everyday life and love, 
the kisses of papa and mamma, the 
‘good-morning’ in the sunny break- 
fast-room, and the ‘good- night’ 
after prayers, cheered her girl-heart 
no more. What had she done to 
deserve all this ? 

Sunrise and sunset were alike to 
Mabel now. She was sick, sick 
and sore at heart, and filled with 
spasms of yearning and terror. 

All the mimic woes of which she 
had read in novels—all that she 
had seen in plays—all that she had 
seen in paintings of cases such as 
her own—of returned runaways 
dying on their parents’ threshold— 
of disobedience punished or for- 
given—of accusations against the 
innocent and the oppression of 
fate and power—came flashing back 
upon her memory now. But even 
were the path open to her—ever 
the last thing to be thought of in 
her case—were her mother’s arms 
open to receive her—could she, 
dared she, go back to Thaneshurst 
and to luxury while Tom Seymour 
was lingering in prison, branded 
with shame, in degradation and 
suffering ? 

Or, under all these circumstances, 
could she go back to Park Lane 
and sleep in her old room, that 
luxurious chamber of which she 
could recall every ornament and 
detail, while Tom was reposing, or 
more likely tossing feverishly, on a 
pallet in a cell? 

Was it to her, Mabel Seymour, 
all this misery was happening— 
this misery so new to her? It 
seemed so utterly unrealisable that 
she felt oddly that it must be oc- 
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curring not to her but to some 
other person, as if her individuality 
had changed. How did it all come 
to pass? She was benumbed in 
spirit. 

Awed by false shame, for the story 
of her husband's arrest could not 
be concealed, she, even in her per- 
fect purity and innocence, quailed 
before the eyes of all now, even 
the inmates of the boarding-house, 
which she would soon have to leave 
for some more humble abode. 

So passed the first night of her 
great sorrow. 

Next morning a letter came from 
Milly Allingham. By contrast with 
her own aching misery, how empty, 
how frivolous it seemed !—though 
Milly’s letters had greatly changed 
in tone and tenor since the advent 
of Stanley’s abrupt departure, not 
only from her but from England, 
—and it failed to draw Mabel one 
moment from her misery. 

It was all about the gaieties of 
the crowded country house in which 
she and her mamma were residing, 
and its tone was half wild, half 
miserable. She had been here, 
there, and everywhere—at meets, 
balls, dinners, drums, and parties ; 
the dresses she wore ; Lord This and 
Sir That ; and she had met Fanny 
and Badenoch on their marriage 
tour, looking so happy and jolly, she 
seeming all blushes and dimples 
as of old; and ever and anon there 
were references to poor Rowland 
Stanley, and a statement that she 
had been storing her mind with 
much information about the Ber- 
mudas, and quite knew by heart 
all about them in Edwards’s West 
Indies, Cotter’s Sketches, and the 
Abbé Raynal. A peer had made 
her a proposal as they were flirt- 
ing one day in the recess of an 
oriel window; she really believed 
that he did so because the day was 
one of rain, and they were all caged 
up indoors; but she thought of her 
‘own Stanley at Bermuda ;’ amid 
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unbounded gaiety she confessed 
herself to be dissatisfied with every- 
thing and every one about her, and 
only laughed his lordship into a 
huff. 

Mabel crushed the letter up im- 
patiently, attired herself and hurried 
into the streets to visit Tom’s soli- 
citor, Mr. Skeemes, in a den off 
the vast and sunshiny square of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Though the latter never doubted 
but that the grand jury, when their 
time for meeting came, would find 
a true bill against his client, touched 
by the youth and beauty, the sor- 
row and sweetness of Mabel, whose 
story he knew, and though believ- 
ing little in human goodness or 
human honesty, he hastened to as- 
sure her that her husband’s affair 
would prove a wild accusation in 
the end, and should certainly be 
cleared up. Meantime, he added, 
nothing should be left undone to 
trace his visitor. 

‘Visitor? said Mabel, looking 
up with a questioning air. ‘The 
morning paper, in its paragraph, 
makes no mention of one.’ 

‘Because Mr. Seymour, while re- 
serving his defence, most unwisely, 
I think, concealed or omitted to 
mention that most important fact 
to the magistrate on the bench, but 
told me in confidence.’ 

‘Who was it? 

‘Mr. Alfred Foxley.’ 

* My cousin ! 

‘ Exactly so, my dear young lady, 
though /ow his visit may bear upon 
the case we do not yet exactly 
see.’ 

She now learned where Tom was, 
and resolved to see him without a 
moment’s delay; and as the man 
of six-and-eightpence was anxious 
to be rid of a visitor whose consul- 
tation could not be a paying one, 
she withdrew. 

From the moment she learned 
that Alf, the evil one, had so un- 
expectedly visited Tom, she felt 
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certain that Ae and no other, in 
spite of Tom’s doubts and asser- 
tions to the contrary, as the solici- 
tor told her, was the perpetrator 
of this awful calamity upon them 
both—an act born, she was certain, 
of jealousy, rancour, and hate. She 
resolved, by instantly economising, 
to collect or raise money for Tom’s 
defence and the unmasking of her 
cousin; and courage gathered in 
her brave little heart as it nerved 
itself for the occasion. 

Thus the night before she left, 
for a cheap lodging, that dull 
boarding-house which had been for 
nearly a year to her and Tom a 
kind of home by use and wont, 
poor little Mabel had cried herself 
to sleep, alone, with the bitterest 
of bitter tears. 

Could she have known wo was 
to call for her there in vain the 
next day—*‘ papa,’ her own affec- 
tionate, forgiving, and silver-haired 


‘papa’! 


CHAPTER XLI. 
‘IN VEXED BERMOOTHES.’ 


Swirt as the electric telegraph 
nowadays may the novelist in his 
story range over all the world with- 
out violating the ‘ unities,’ that pet 
word of the old critics. 

It was a summer evening in one 
of the Bermuda isles, where sum- 
mer is perpetual—the land of Cali- 
ban and the scene of Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, and of one of Waller's 
now-forgotten poems ; long the fa- 
bled abode of devils and, according 
to old Jourdan, ‘a most prodigious 
and enchanted place, affording no- 
thing but gusts, storms, and foul 
weather.’ 

Evening parade was over, and, 
attired somewhat lightly, his neck 
open, his shell-jacket unbuttoned, 
and a broad round straw-hat on his 
head, Rowland Stanley was seated 
under the verandah in front of his 
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quarters, or lounging rather in a 
long cane-bottomed easy-chair, a 
cigar between his teeth—a cigar 
taken from a case the gift of ‘little 
Wickets,’ Fanny Conyers’s brother 
—a glass of brandy-and-water be- 
side him, and in his hand a novel, 
the perusal of which he often re- 
linquished to gaze dreamily at the 
sea and the scenery, such as it was. 

Before him stretched such ‘ yel- 
low sands’ as those of which Ariel 
sings so invitingly; the same sands 
whereon, perhaps, the first English- 
man who ever trod these shores 
landed—to wit, Henry May, and 
who, when cast away there on the 
17th of December 1593, found 
thereby the quaint wrecks of three 
ancient Spanish argosies, one of 
which had been named, after her 
captain, Juan Bermudas, whose 
name he gave to those four hun- 
dred islets that are now the key to 
our Western colonies. 

Bermuda appears a fairyland at 
first sight, but ere long the eye 
wearies of the leafless cedar, though 
ever green ; of the somewhat barren 
isles, with the sheets of shining 
water between ; of the sands where 
the turtles sprawl, and the rocks 
where the palmetto berries, or wild 
plums, pumpkins, and golden mel- 
ons ripen ; though there are sweet 
little valleys, where coffee, cotton, 
and indigo grow, and groves of the 
orange and lemon, citron and lime, 
glow under the tropical sun, and 
under the foliage of which the king- 
fisher flits and the ground - dove 
builds its nest. 

But as there are no places worthy 
of being called towns—Hamilton 
and St. George’s being little better 
than villages—Bermuda is a station 
where the young English officer 
soon becomes bored and ennuyed ; 
hence Stanley, after the excite- 
ments of his year’s leave at home, 
cordially agreed with those of the 
mess who termed the station a 
‘horrible hole.’ He, with his pe- 
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culiar chum and subaltern, Neddy 
Knollys, had done all the mild sti- 
mulations of the place ; had inves- 
tigated all the caves that abound 
in stalactites and stalagmites for 
which Walsingham is so famous ; 
had picnicked with the ladies of the 
regiment, and such other feasible 
girls as could be found, at Paynter 
Vale, under the shadow of the 
famous double-stemmed calabash- 
tree; done amateur theatricals, and 
the Governor’s balls, and feasts at 
Mount Langton; fished for mudian 
lawyers and gray snappers; shot 
wild ducks and gray plover in all 
directions, without leave or licence; 
been mooning together on detach- 
ment at Ireland Island, where they 
got mutually so cross with life that 
they quarrelled, but became recon- 
ciled the moment they rejoined at 
St. George’s, where Stanley’s corps 
—the only one in Bermuda—with a 
few of the Royal Artillery, formed 
the garrison. All these and other 
things had Stanley done again and 
again, and found that, so far as life 
at Bermuda was concerned, there 
was ‘nothing in it,’ as Sir Cullender 
Yawn says in the farce. 

The first thing that roused him 
was the arrival of a letter from Tom 
Seymour, after many unintelligible 
delays, describing all the mis- 
conception in the matter of that 
unlucky camellia, on which he had 
somewhat foolishly, he began to 
think—especially after his little 
affaire du ceur at San Miguel—per- 
mitted too much to hinge; and 
though Milly Allingham had trifled 
with him very much, he now began 
to conclude that he had been too 
precipitate, and she no doubt had 
consoled or revenged herself by 
accepting Val Reynolds, though no 
reference to any such event was 
made in a subsequent letter from 
Tom Seymour; but then that letter 
was full of his own exciting affairs 
—the elopement with Mabel, their 
marriage, and all that had tran- 
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spired since Stanley’s sudden evan- 
ishment from the Hussar ball at 
Brighton. 

Over the myriad miles of ocean 
his mind went back to that night ; 
how remote and distant seemed all 
connected with it now! 

For a man in Stanley’s mood of 
mind Bermuda was about the worst 
place he could be stationed in. Out 
of the garrison there was little or 
no society; the population are 
negroes, and though some of the 
better-class women are pretty, they 
are often half-caste and gauche— 
fearfully so, after Regent Street and 
Rotten Row. He had rejoined in 
a discontented and somewhat 
moody frame of mind, and to his 
brother-officers he was rather an 
enigma. 

‘What the devil has come to 
Rowly ?’ one would say to another. 
‘ Has he fallen in love, or debt, or 
what ?” 

‘He can’t be such a muff as to 
have fallen very deep in either,’ 
responded Neddy Knollys; ‘for 
wherever we have been — from 
Chatham to Candahar, from Ath- 
lone to Agra—he has been the 
jolliest of the jolly. Ifhe kept a 
wicket, he marched off the field 
with his bat on his shoulder ; if he 
rode a race, won it; if he went to 
a ball, he had the prettiest and the 
best round-dancing girl to himself 
all night ; so what is up now? He 
has got into the hands of the Israel- 
ites, is going to send in his papers 
and leave us, or something.’ 

It was quite evident that the old 
mess-room jokes—about howBrown 
broke the bay mare’s knees; of 
Jones’s spill at the hurdle-race ; of 
Robinson’s famous playing, when 
he made ever so many strokes, all 
running, off the red ball, and yet 
lost a pot of money to the pay- 
master, &c.—all palled upon and 
failed to interest him. 

* How did you spend your leave, 
Rowly?’ asked Neddy Knollys, one 
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of those 
once. 

‘I spent it in London,’ he replied 
curtly. 

‘Doing what?’ asked Ned. 

‘ Studying.’ 

‘Oh, come—by Jove! studying 
—you? 

‘Closely, old fellow.’ 

‘What ?” 

‘Pretty faces—town’s the best 
place in the world for that,’ he 
would reply, finding that chaff must 
be met with the same commodity. 
But often, in the barrack of that 
stupid place, when gazing at planets, 
at the southern cross, at the stars, 
or at ‘the hole in the sky’ (that 
place where there are no stars at 
all), as the sailors call it; or when, 
as on this evening, he was seated 
in the verandah, gazing at the sea, 
he had many a waking dream of 
her who was far, far away, doing 
he knew not what—flirting, con- 
versing, or driving, he knew not 
with whom—and in spirit kissed her. 

How little could he have thought 
that often she, too, at these identical 
times, was thinking of Azm in the 
same fashion ! 

And so he strove, but vainly, to 
adopt the maxim, that ‘ our best 
wisdom is to enjoy the hour that 
we live, and not to look forward 
too keenly to the future. To the 
day be the evil thereof.” He was 
trying his best to think so now, as 
he lolled in his cane-framed and 
caneé-bottomed easy-chair, with his 
heels higher than his head, alter- 
nately watching the concentric 
circles of smoke from his well- 
moustached mouth, and the glitter- 
ing sea, where there was, beating 
off Grassy Bay, one of those Ber- 
mudian boats, the cut of which is 
so peculiar, having a light draught 
forward, a long heel or deep stern- 
post, with one mast well raked aft, 
carrying a triangular mainsail, fore- 
sail, jib, and a gaff-topsail, tapering 
into the blue sky. 


surmisers, more than 
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‘Why should I think of her still?’ 
he muttered, as the novel fell from 
his hand, and he would have been 
puzzled to tell what he had been 
reading about. ‘Is not the past 
done with for ever? I felt it so in 
that isle of San Miguel, as much as 
if I was living in another world, 
and had become another fellow.’ 

That brief interval of lunacy or 
revenge, which you will, in the island 
was overand forgotten ; and now, af- 
ter the tidings in Tom’s first letter, 
there is no doubt that Milly’s image 
had been occurring to Stanley more 
and more, again and again. So 
true it is, as Miss Braddon says, 
that ‘ when a man has once loved 
a woman, her face is always rising 
up before him, pleading to him to 
think tenderly of her, let her have 
used him ever so badly. It always 
ends with his forgiving her. The 
memory of the days when she loved 
him is too much for his manhood. 
It always ends so.’ 

But now, unless she had married 
‘ Reynolds or some other devilish 
fellow,’ Stanley, after Tom’s letter, 
had nothing to forgive, and all his 
heart was going forth to Milly more 
than ever. 

Yet he struggled with himself 
against that futile yearning, and 
would say to himself for the thou- 
sandth time, 

‘Why do I think of her, muff that 
I am, especially after that piece of 
folly with old De Vega’s wife in the 
Azores? At this moment, perhaps, 
she is flirting with some such ass 
as Larkspur—flirting in such a way 
as she alone can do, scientifically, 
without looking or speaking unless 
it suits her, though well aware that 
every word uttered has a secret 
meaning, all unknown to the un- 
conscious outsiders. Welldo I know 
my lady’s game and mode of pro- 
cedure.’ 

When drawing pictures such as 
these he grew very savage ; and yet 
it chanced that, at this identical 
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moment, Milly, while enjoying her- 
self as best she might at the Hétel 
de Hollande, overlooking the long 
bridge of boats at Cologne, and 
playing Vergissmeinnicht with great 
empressement to a blue-coated Prus- 
sian Herr Major, was surmising, a 
little spitefully, whether or not Ae 
was making love to ‘that Portu- 
guese octoroon,’ as she called her, 
at San Miguel, for she had not as 
yet heard of his having rejoined 
his regiment at Bermuda. 

That night there were to be ama- 
teur theatricals, under the patronage 
of the Governor, for some charity; 
and a spacious gun-shed had been 
got up as a theatre, for which 
Neddy Knollys had painted the 
scenery on sundry canvas bed- 
sheets, on which B. O. and a broad 
arrow figured conspicuously. The 
histrionic aspirants—with a sublime 
contempt for sloats and flies, wings, 
traps, and lime-lights—had chosen, 
of course, the 7zmpest, and Stanley 
was to figure as Prospero, with 
Neddy, close-shaven, for Miranda, 
while the senior captain was to be 
Caliban. 

As a counter-irritant to Milly, 
Stanley had been trying hard to get 
up a little affair with a pretty half- 
caste, who played Ariel with a 
smaller amount of raiment than 
even the tropics warranted, and 
played her part well, for she had 
slender and graceful limbs, though 
she sang very feebly, 

‘Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie,’ &c. ; 
and Stanley was just beginning to 
think of some pretty present for her, 
such as the only jeweller’s shop in 
St. George’s might furnish, when 
there came a smart single knock 
on the door of his room. 

‘Come in,’ he responded ; and 
then, passing through the uncar- 
peted and somewhat empty-looking 
apartment, came the bugle-major, 
who acted as regimental postman, 
and stood erect asa pike before him. 
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* Mail from Europe just come in 
—a letter for you, sir.’ 

* Thanks.’ 

The non-commissioned officer 
saluted, and marched off. 

‘From Tom of course—no. A 
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lady’s hand to me—unknown, by 
Jove! He opened it, and sprang 
to his feet, exclaiming, ‘ Heavens 
above! it is from Milly—Allingham 
—and to ME!’ 


[To be continued. ] 
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Love’s happy sunlit weather 
Is all too fair to last, 

The dreary storm-clouds gather, 
Love’s sky is overcast. 

But joy shall come hereafter, 
And Love shall live again, 

With kisses and with laughter, 
Like sunshine after rain. 


But through the strife and sorrow 
Be true, be brave alway, 

And bright will be the morrow, 
Though desolate the day. 

For joy shall come hereafter, 
And Love shall live again, 

With kisses and with laughter, 
Like sunshine after rain. 


When strife and storm are over 
Love’s sun shall beam at last, 
And memory shall discover 
The sweetness of the past. 
So joy shall come hereafter, 
And Love shall live again, 
With kisses and with laughter, 
Like sunshine after rain. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 





TURKS, SPANIARDS, AND EGYPTIANS. 


Ir has so long been the custom to 
regard the decay of Turkey as due 
to the Mussulman faith, that we 
have become almost oblivious of 
the fact that the profession of that 
same faith has, under altered cir- 
cumstances, been found compatible 
with a high degree of civilisation. 
In proof of this we need only 
point to the condition of Spain 
under the Moors, and of Egypt at 
the present day. A consideration 
of these two latter countries will 
force on us the conviction that it 
is a question of race rather than 
of religion. It is true that every 
energy of the Prophet Mohammed 
was devoted to the task of design- 
ing a society which should endure 
unchanged and unchangeable while 
the Koran should exist. His people 
were to be a chosen race, dwelling, 
if need be, among the heathen, 
but uncontaminated by intercourse 
with them. They were to form no 
ties of friendship or marriage with 
the tribes among whom they settled. 
If they wanted their land, they must 
drive them out with the sword. 
The general tenor of the Pro- 
phet’s teaching was antagonistic to 
progress. Itdiscouraged education, 
it prohibited art, it hampered com- 
merce by the restrictions which it 
placed on intercourse with foreign- 
ers, and poured a deadening vial 
over all by the exaggerated import- 
ance it attached to the doctrine 
of resignation. But the seed fell 
on different ground. The Turk 
was a rude herdsman from the 
Eastern steppes, without culture or 
tradition. But the Arab was heir 
of all time, with a history rich in 
art, literature, and science. The 
Koran infiltrated the stolid intel- 


lect of the Tartar and left him 
practically the same, save that it 
whetted the natural callousness of 
his temper with the fanaticism of a 
persecuting creed. But the quick- 
witted Arab would not suffer him- 
self to be effaced. He spiritual- 
ised his adopted faith ; and, while 
remaining a devout worshipper, be- 
came an active citizen of the world. 

It may seem ungenerous in the 
day of their trouble to renew the 
oft-told tale of Turkish vandalism. 
Trade, agriculture, the refinements 
of life, and the very name of art 
vanished before the swarms of Tar- 
tar locusts, who have justly earned 
the contemptuous title of Turk, or 
boor. Like the hordes of Attila 
and Genseric they overrun the 
fairest portions of the world— 
countries which were a proverb for 
wealth and grace and luxury; 
and they have destroyed all but 
Nature. The same sun still glints 
in golden ripples on the Bosphorus 
and the headlands of Thrace. But 
it looks down on tawdry white- 
washed mosques falling into de- 
cay, on cypresses and mangy dogs, 
on heaps of filth lying in the tracks 
which are dignified by the name 
of streets, on a people who move 
silent and objectless through a city 
of the dead. 

This favoured land, it is true, 
was not what it once was when the 
Turk came into possession. There 
had been many a Verres to sweep 
away whatever of beauty in art and 
nature lingered there. The Grove 
of Daphne, which excited the re- 
probation of the ascetic Julian, and 
the Ionian cities, with their soul- 
snaring delights, had long been 
memories. Trade was deserting 
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her seaboard, and the spirit of her 
citizens was decaying. Still she 
cherished some sparks of her former 
pride, now long since quenched in 
the dark night of her desolation. 
It may well awake regret to think 
that such coarse barbarians should 
become the guardians of such sites 
as Jerusalem and Ephesus, as Troy 
and Athens, and many another spot 
endeared to the heart of Christen- 
dom. What have Tartar shepherds 
to do with Ida’s Mount and the 
Queen of Paphos and the Isles of 
Greece? These may be sentiments, 
and we must pass on—yet not with- 
out a sigh when we think what 
art is to the world, what Phidias 
and Praxiteles gave us, and what 
the Turk has left us. The Parthe- 
non is passing fair as she wakes into 
life under the bright beams of an 
Athenian morning, or when the 
dying sun mantles her cold veins 
with a blush. But the Temple of 
Theseus stands hard by to prove 
that, but for rapine and neglect, 
this and many another treasure 
would have remained intact as 
it left the hand of Phidias. But 
we leave these considerations for 
graver matter. The most ardent 
admirer of the Turk never credited 
him with much art-culture; and 
the gods of Greece, however much 
they might resent it, are safer, form- 
ing a ‘stone-shop’ in the British 
Museum, than left in their native 
country. 

But when we turn in disgust 
from the picture of what Turkey 
was and is, we find to our shame 
another country—z.e. Spain—where 
a like retrogression is visible, 
though the circumstances are re- 
versed. She grew rich and power- 
ful while the Moslem was lord, 
and has languished under Christian 
rule. Few would wish to force on 
the notice of a proud and sensitive 
people the contrast of their former 
greatness with their present degra- 
dation. Nor is there any need of 
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it, for none feels it more strongly 
than the Spaniard himself. He 
may talk with affected scorn of the 
Moriscos, or little Moors; but in 
his heart there is a sense of shame, 
not unmingled with regret. It 
would lead us too far from our pur- 
pose to trace the indirect causes 
which contributed to the declen- 
sion of Spanish power after the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors, the chief of 
which was the loss of that incentive 
to unity and exertion afforded by 
the presence of an alien on their 
soil. We will, therefore, content 
ourselves with a brief glance at the 
condition of the Peninsula under 
its Mussulman occupation. 

It was in the summer of 711 
that Musa’s lieutenant, Tarik, after 
landing at Gibraltar, decided the 
fate of the Gothic kingdom in the 
long battle of Xeres. And from 
this date we mark a steady advance 
till the day when Boabdil breathed 
‘his last sigh’—a sigh that might 
well be repeated by modern Span- 
iards—as he turned his back on the 
towers of his beloved Granada. 
It is true that this little kingdom 
offered a somewhat exaggerated 
picture of the general prosperity 
of the country. As the tide of 
war turned against the conquerors 
it became their last rallying-place. 
And here, concentrating energies 
in no way exhausted, they de- 
veloped a civilisation which was 
unique in their own day, and on 
the credit of which the degenerate 
Spaniard has ever since been trad- 
ing. It was the fesse di cielo caduto 
in terra while the Moors tilled its 
fruitful valleys—a site well chosen 
for rearing the Alhambra as an 
eternal monument to their glory. 
Much of the knowledge which 
adorned the kingdom of Spain at 
this period, both in the higher and 
humbler walks of life, remained the 
property of the invaders—a fact 
shown, among many other ways, by 
the number of artistic and industrial 
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terms with which they enriched the 
language of their subjects. Still 
there was little of that disdainful 
self-absorption which marked the 
bearing of the Turks. Pride of 
caste there doubtless was, but not 
such as rendered some assimilation 
possible with the people among 
whom they lived. The conquest 
of Spain was moral as well as phy- 
sical. Their Eastern neighbours 
had tempered the primitive bar- 
barity of the Berbers or Moors; 
and as the fame of their rich con- 
quest travelled to the bazaars of 
Bagdad and Damascus new streams 
of adventurers came pouring in to 
glean in their harvest-fields. These 
pilgrims brought with them a know- 
ledge of philosophy, medicine, and 
mathematics, and revived in Europe 
that taste for art and literature 
which had died out under monkish 
rule. In Turkey the Mussulman 
was an uncultivated barbarian ; in 
Spain he was a civiliser. The Turk 
still exhibits, as the glory of his 
capital, a Christian temple appro- 
priated to his worship ; the Spaniard 
is obliged reluctantly to confess that 
he has no national boast like the 
Mohammedan Alhambra. 

One great advantage which the 
conquerors of Spain enjoyed in 
the organisation of their new king- 
dom lay in the comparative reli- 
gious toleration which they allowed. 
There were bloody exceptions to 
this rule, it must be confessed— 
notably the martyrdom of Cordova. 
But on the whole they adopted a 
lenient reading of the Koran with 
regard to infidels, and were con- 
tent to make them tributaries—a 
system which must have answered 
fairly well if we are to believe the 
governor, who sent word to the 
Khalif, his master, that there were 
no more tributaries, all of them 
having become converts. In this 
respect they offer an example which 
might well have been imitated by 
the Turks, or indeed by their own 
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successors. For the Spaniards tore 
an ample page from the Moor’s 
book of persecutions; and the 
axiom nulla fides servanda est here- 
ticis might fitly be placed beside 
the denunciations of Moham- 
med. 

The Spaniard carries about with 
him indelible traces of his Eastern 
descent which he could well dis- 
pense with. Hence came his 
serene egoism, his hatred of foreign- 
ers and ingratitude for their bene- 
fits—vices which he cloaks with 
the decent guise of Espaviolismo, or 
patriotism ; his addiction to hyper- 
bole; his deate, or lust of osten- 
tation; his incurable dilatoriness, 
adopted into the language as the 
inevitable mafana, and handed 
down as a fatal legacy to his South- 
American colonists. But if we look 
for more pleasing reminiscences of 
the Moor, we find them in the 
glories of decaying architecture, ig- 
norantly scoffed at as ‘ugly abomi- 
nations’ by the Spaniard, too proud 
to confess that he was ever con- 
quered ; in aqueducts and schemes 
of irrigation now choked and in 
ruins; in literature debased from 
its solid pedestal; in religion, as 
some will think, who contrast the 
multitude of what the Moslem calls 
‘ gods’ who have invaded the tem- 
ples which once contained naught 
but Allah. When Spain was an 
appanage of the vast Arabian mo- 
narchy which stretched from the 
frontiers of Tartary to the Bay of 
Biscay, she commanded the silent 
respect of Europe. Her Arabian 
Khalifs ruled her as a conquered 
province, but they caused her name 
to be honoured. They brought in 
their train the arts which conduce 
to the dignity and convenience of 
life. Nothing, however, of all this 
now remains but a sluggish hus- 
bandry which permits the sand to 
encroach on the green plain, and 
leaves the rocky ribs of the moun- 
tains, once terraced with vines, 
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gaping through their covering of 
scanty soil. 

It may be said that we have 
been dwelling upon an epoch of 
history which belongs wholly to 
the past. The power of Moham- 
medanism lingered in Europe 
through the dark ages down to 
the re-birth of knowledge, merely 
(as some assert) because a race re- 
taining its primitive energies had 
come in contact at present with no 
superior civilisation. The belief 
in the promise of universal do- 
minion accorded to their faith had 
as yet received no rude shock. 
Christendom was cowering in 
alarm, while the Crescent, if not 
advancing, was at least waving un- 
disturbed over its conquered pro- 
vinces. But—more important even 
than this—the Orientals had not 
become dazed by the whirl of a 
life strange and discordant to their 
tastes, nor demoralised by the 
giddy rush for wealth. But if this 
be true of the Moorish dynasty in 
Spain, it will in no way apply to 
the present kingdom of Egypt. 
There we see an affirmative solu- 
tion of the question—‘Is the law 
of Mohammed capable of grap- 
pling with the problems of modern 
life?’ It may be urged that the 
much-vaunted progress of Egypt is 
but a bastard civilisation, akin to 
the hasty efforts of Japan, the 
welding of European restlessness 
with Oriental lethargy, leaving the 
feet of the statue of brittle clay. 
Islam has long since ceased to lead 
the van. When it advances it does 
but re-borrow from the West what 
it once lent. Still it is something 
to see that it does not oppose a 
hopeless bar to progress. The 
great works which have given 
Egypt a history to be studied by 
every engineer, if they have been 
carried through by foreign enter- 
prise, have still been rendered pos- 
sible by the far-sighted policy of 
her ruler and the codperation of 
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her people. It may be that some 
of them will have to wait on time 
before they realise their full mea- 
sure of utility. Yet such noble 
works as the Suez Canal, the har- 
bour of Alexandria, and the Sou- 
dan Railway remind us that the 
spirit of the Khalifs still lingers 
in their co-religionists, while their 
pride has stooped to learn from in- 
fidels, and to call to their assist- 
ance the vast powers which modern 
Science has trained to do her bid- 
ding. In Egypt all is busy life, 
and every European invention is 
eagerly—too eagerly, according to 
some opinions—adopted. New in- 
dustries, such as cotton and sugar 
plantations, are started on a gigantic 
scale, while at the same time the 
old traditions of patient garden 
husbandry are not forgotten. The 
fellah leads the runnels of the Nile 
among his melons and his onions 
as well under the rule of Moham- 
med as of Isis and Osiris. The 
supple Levantine sneers at the 
Turk while he cringes to him ; but 
he owns that respect for the Egyp- 
tian which one keen trader accords 
to another. ‘Travellers complain 
not of death brooding over the 
land, but rather that Egypt is 
effacte; and from a_ sentimental 
point of view they are right. When 
they want to muse over hierogly- 
phics of hawk-headed men and 
winged monsters they are dis- 
turbed by the scream of steam- 
ploughs and railway-engines ; and 
improvement threatens ere long 
to scatter to the winds the last re- 
maining pinch of Cheops’ dust. 
We have no intention to pre- 
judge the Turk’s case. He has 
long been a European difficulty : 
he may in time become an Asian 
mystery. No man can cast his 
horoscope at present. Diplomats 
will try to lay down the lines on 
which he is bound to move; but 
he will probably disappoint every 
calculation and go his own way. 
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We have so long been accustomed 
to consider him a member of the 
European family that we can hardly 
bring ourselves to understand in 
what a haphazard manner his af- 
fairs are administered. The late 
Sultan was blindly and wilfully 
ignorant of all that passed; yet, 
vain as a medizval Pope, he as- 
pired to infallibility, at one time 
issuing Utopian Iradés, at another 
resigning plenary authority to min- 
isters whom harem caprice had 
raised from the dregs of society. 
Western civilisation brought its 
wares to his markets. He was a 
very child in his eagerness for the 
last new toy with which his neigh- 
bours were amusing themselves. 
He must have a navy; so the Bos- 
phorus was crowded with iron- 
clads, though his people had no 
taste for maritime pursuits, and 
growing intolerance forbade him 
to utilise the seamanship of the 
Greeks. He made railways; but 
the camels stalked along beside 
the iron road, competing success- 
fully for the carriage of goods in a 
country where time is not money. 
So it was with all his innovations. 
‘They struggled in vain against the 
prejudices of a people too ignorant 
and bigoted to tolerate change. 
Till he was ‘ opened up’ he got on 
well, z.c. for himself. He lived on 
the labours of the rayahs, and 
when they complained he issued 
an Iradé of reforms, and bade the 
infidel consuls report that all was 
right. But financiers got a rage 
for floating loans, and in an evil 
hour the Turk listened to their 
offers. Usury was forbidden to 
him ; but the Koran contained no 
prohibition against borrowing at 
usurious interest; nor was there 
any obligation to repay the debt 
provided his creditor were a Chris- 
tian. Thus the Turk lost the pri- 
mitive virtues which had hitherto 
clung to him. Wealth poured in 
at his bidding. He took it as the 
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tribute of the giaours. Why should 
he labour if others were willing 
to work for him ? 

But if there are no equivocal 
signs that the day is at hand when 
the Sultan of Turkey will have to 
withdraw his garrison from Europe, 
there is still a new era open to 
him. If he casts his eyes across 
the narrow straits he may see a 
kingdom which might well satisfy 
the ambition of a greater monarch 
than Abdul Medjid. Such men 
as Selim IIT. or Mahmoud ILI., not 
to speak of those who founded 
the empire, might yet reéstablish 
the Turkish power. The race is 
by no means hopelessly effete. 
The leaves of a tree may decay, 
but fresh ones will take their place 
so long as the root be sound. The 
Osmanli in high place offers a per- 
fect type of official corruption— 
whether it be that an infamous 
character has of late been the chief 
recommendation to promotion, or 
that the opportunity of unlimited 
self-indulgence has enervated him. 
But the lower stratum of society 
still exhibits that fibre and muscle 
which may yet be toughened into 
national vigour. Let any one who 
doubts this watch the recruits who 
come up from Anatolia, or the 
hamals and kaikjys who labour in 
the capital till they have made 
their modest competence, and say 
where he can find a body of men 
showing less sign of physical de- 
cadence. All the cruelties stimu- 
lated by a persecuting creed, tem- 
poral disabilities, and threats of 
eternal punishment have failed to 
seduce from their ancient faith any 
considerable number of the inha- 
bitants of European Turkey. But 
in Asia Minor the Osmanli would 
at once find himself among his co- 
religionists. Its 13,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans would form a compact 
and homogeneous state, for under 
these circumstances the Christians 
would find it to their advantage to 
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transfer their quarters. Climate, 
soil, and physical configuration 
combine to render it one of the 
wealthiest districts of the world. 
Yet its forests and mineral riches 
lie idle ; its rivers are choked with 
their own alluvial deposit, and in- 
undate vast tracts, like the plain 
of Ephesus, turning them into 
fever-stricken marshes. Even from 
the shores of the Bosphorus the 
eye overlooks a desert through 
which Turcoman and Kurdish no- 
mads wander at will, descending 
with their flocks into the culti- 
vated plains so soon as the scanty 
harvest isreaped. Yet this country 
was once fabled for its fertility, and 
might be so again. It allows its 
own people to die of starvation, 
while its unbroken soil might pro- 
duce an immense surplus of grain 
for export. Its olive-trees run 
wild and its vineyards are neg- 
lected ; while its long-established 
trade in silk, tobacco, and drugs 
stagnates for want of means of loco- 
motion. A considerable part of its 
area is well adapted for the growth 
of cotton, yet scarcely any attempt 
has as yet been made to develop 
this branch of industry. Its mag- 
nificent ports now lie still and fu- 
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nereal as the cypresses of Smyrna; 
but with roads, railways, and canals 
to connect the navigable rivers, 
they would again be filled with 
shipping. 

Such improvements as these 
might be within the compass of 
the Turk; and without attempting 
such a transformation as Japan 
has undergone and Persia pro- 
posed, he might develop as respect- 
able a Mohammedan power as 
many of the dynasties of the East. 
There, at any rate, he might rest 
undisturbed by the whirl of Euro- 
pean politics and relieved from the 
dread of his hereditary enemy, 
Russia. The rivalry of the Son- 
nite and Shiite factions might at 
times embroil him with Persia; 
and her shifty policy during the 
Crimean war might cause him un- 
easiness lest she should again in- 
vite Russian aid. This danger 
would at least not be aggravated 
by his change of territory. But 
should difficulty arise he would be 
better prepared to meet it than 
when hampered by a discontented 
people, and compelled to drain 
off the hardy levies of Anatolia to 
garrison the Danube and Constan- 
tinople. 
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‘No, sir; distinctly and emphati- 
cally, no! I decline the honour 
you propose to confer upon me 
and my daughter. The arrange- 
ment between your father and me, 
on which you would take your 
stand, was conditional, and was 
broken by him when he let his 
folly land him in bankruptcy.’ 

‘ Forbear, Mr. Caspar ; forbear, 
I entreat you. Do not revile the 
memory of my dear departed father,’ 
supplicatingly interposed the young 
man to whom the rotund and rubi- 
cund host of the Londoner Hof, 
in Zeugstadt, addressed the above 
peremptory refusal to give him his 
daughter in marriage. ‘ My father 
fell a sacrifice to an imprudent act 
of generous friendship for a worth- 
less cheat; but he was not a bank- 
rupt—he paid to the last farthing 
of his liabilities.’ 

‘'The greater fool he. He might 
easily have compounded at twenty 
per cent or so, and let you start fairly 
in life with the balance, instead of 
beggaring himself and you. Had 
he taken my advice all would have 
been well, and you might have 
married Louise; but he preferred 
playing the sentimental fool of 
“ honour and principle,” as he bom- 
bastically called it.’ 

‘I entreat you once more, Mr. 
Caspar, not to pursue this theme 
farther. And please, Mr. Caspar, 
take into your kind consideration 
that, though my dear father has 
left me poor in worldly possessions, 
I have received an excellent edu- 
cation, and you know it is said that 
knowledge is power.’ 

‘ Knowledge is fiddlesticks, sir ! 
Hadn't your father knowledge 


enough for three average men, and 
what did it avail him? Wasn't he 
taken in by a scurvy know-nothing? 
No, sir; money alone is power— 
money, combined with prudence 
and caution in all dealings with 
the world. Take advantage of 
everybody and of every chance that 
offers, and let no one ever get the 
better of you. That's the true phi- 
losophy of life and of success in it. 
Never put your name to paper for 
any other man, or part with a far- 
thing of cash out of your purse, 
unless you securely hold more than 
the equivalent value to cover you. 
That’s my principle. I have a poor 
opinion of the man whowill let him- 
self be bested, or let a chance slip 
to improve his position, because, 
forsooth, some foolish crotchet of 
honour may stand in the way. 
“Wide awake” is my motto. If 
ever I am caught napping I give 
the world leave to tell me of it, and 
I give you leave to woo my daugh- 
ter. But I am too old a bird to 
be caught by any sort of chatf what- 
ever. Knowledge power indeed ! 
Why, look at yourself; you profess 
to know six languages, and what 
do you make by your knowledge ? 
—a beggarly six hundred thaler a- 
year; a nice income, forsooth, to 
keep a wife on—a girl who has from 
childhood been accustomed to 
every luxury. Pooh!’ 

* But Louise loves me, Mr. Cas- 
par, and—’ 

‘But Louise loves good living 
and fine dresses, sir. Love in a 
cottage is a nice thing, no doubt ; 
but were you to try it with a wife 
brought up in the lap of luxury, 
you’d soon find out how, at the 
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first knock of short commons and 
cotton-prints at the door, your boast- 
ed “love” would straightway take 
flight through the window. You 
may shake your head, sir, but you 
may trust my old experience for it; 
I have seen it happen every time 
under such circumstances. But, 
maybe, you think old Caspar will 
relent, and will do the handsome 
thing by his daughter, even though 
she should let you persuade her to 
make a fool of herself— 

‘You wrong me, Mr. Caspar; 
indeed you do, if you believe that 
I ever would— 

* Well, if I do, so much the bet- 
ter for all parties; only I would 
have you clearly understand, once 
for all, that you will never obtain 
my consent to marry my daughter, 
unless you are able to show me 
that your knowledge is worth a 
good round tangible sum in hard 
cash—say a thousand ducats for 
every one of your six languages.— 
Now what is it, Charles? Have 
I not told you a hundred times 
that I will not be intruded upon 
in my private room? How dare 
you disobey my order, sir—how 
dare you!’ 

These angry words were ad- 
dressed to the portly head-waiter 
of the Londoner Hof, who, having 
knocked twice without effect, had 
ventured to turn the handle of the 
door and to enter the sanctum of 
‘mine host,’ with a large letter in 
his hand. 

‘Here is a letter, Mr. Caspar, 
about which I would ask your 
orders.’ 

‘A letter? Why didn’t you put 
it in the rack? Why am I to be 
troubled about every trifle ?’ 

‘ The letter is not prepaid, Mr. 
Caspar, and the postman wants 
sixteen groschen postage—’ 

‘Sixteen devils! Here, hand it 
to me.’ 

Mine host took the letter from 
the waiter’s hand, and looked at it 
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with a puzzled expression. It bore 
an armorial seal, with a count’s 
crown, and had the post-office 
stamps of Cartagena and Madrid 
impressed on it. It was addressed 
simply to the ‘ Proprietor of the 
Londoner Hof in Zeugstadt.’ 

Now it so happened that the 
hotel had often numbered Spanish 
noblemen and merchants among 
its frequenters, and Mr. Caspar’s 
father and predecessor was known 
to have been, on more than one 
occasion, financially concerned for 
such parties. So mine host, after 
some hesitation, concluded to risk 
the postage, and opened the letter, 
which he found, to his great em- 
barrassment, was written in the 
beautiful language of Cervantes 
and Calderon. 

After a brief internal struggle, 
Mr. Caspar, who up to this time 
had not extended the least shew 
of hospitality to his unwelcome 
visitor, graciously told Charles to 
settle with the postman, and to 
bring up a bottle of Steinberg 
Cabinet, with two glasses and some 
cakes and biscuits. He then hand- 
ed the letter to the rejected suitor, 
with a polite request to read and 
interpret the missive to him, which 
the young man at once set about 
to do with cheerful alacrity, only 
too happy to render service to the 
father of his beloved. As he was 
perusing the letter his countenance 
assumed an expression of profound 
astonishment, which soon changed 
to one of triumphant exultation ; 
and no wonder. 

The letter was dated from the 
‘Castillo de Cartagena, 5 Setiem- 
bre 1871.’ The writer was a Span- 
ish nobleman, an ex-general of the 
Spanish army, devoted body and 
soul to the legitimate king of Spain. 
A few years before he had had to 
fly from his native land. It was 
at that time that he had had the 
‘honour’ of making the acquaint- 
ance of the proprietor of the Lon- 
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doner Hof in Zeugstadt, where he 
had then been staying for some 
time. He had found the proprietor 
of the hotel a man of honour, he 
stated, and of a kind obliging dis- 
position. The remembrance of 
this fact alone gave him now the 
requisite courage to address him- 
self to the said proprietor in an 
affair of the utmost delicacy, and 
of the very highest importance. A 
few months ago he had been called 
back to Spain, to take the lead in 
an intended Carlist rising. Most 
unhappily, he had been taken pri- 
soner by the police of Madrid, of 
whom, which was still more fatal, 
he had killed one and wounded 
three in his fierce struggle for free- 
dom ; so he was a close prisoner 
now in the Castle of Cartagena, 
slowly recovering from his own 
wounds received in the desperate 
encounter. Except the clothes on 
his back, and his signet-ring, which 
could not be forced from his finger, 
everything had been taken from 
him, and he would be left to perish, 
utterly helpless and hopeless, had 
it not pleased an all-benign Pro- 
vidence to raise him a friend, in 
the person of a humble warder, 
whom his sad misfortune and bitter 
sufferings had moved to compas- 
sion. It was solely through the 
agency of this good man that he 
was enabled to pen the present 
letter. The man was, unhappily, 
too poor to defray the postage, 
and he (the writer) must therefore 
trust to the noble generosity, so 
well known to him, of the proprietor 
of the Londoner Hof to discharge 
this small amount fro Zem. ; also to 
prepay the reply, which was to be 
sent, under cover, addressed to a 
certain party in Cartagena known 
to the good warder. And now he 
would come to the real object of 
the letter. In the fullest reliance 
upon the honour and integrity of 
a German gentleman, he was going 
to confide to the ‘proprietor’ a 
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most momentous secret, ‘and to 
place an immense trust in him. 
He (the writer) had been charged 
by his majesty the king with the 
safe custody of the Carlist war-trea- 
sury, amounting to some 3,000,000 
pesetas. This large sum of money, 
in Bank of Spain notes, was, to- 
gether with some 200,000 francs in 
Bank of France notes, which con- 
stituted the sole remnant of his own 
private fortune, securely stowed 
away in the double bottom of a 
travelling-trunk, at the time in the 
keeping of an inhabitant of Carta- 
gena, who supplied him (the writer) 
with his dinner. By a miracle this 
precious trunk had been saved 
from the clutches of the police, 
and, most fortunately, not a soul in 
Spain except the writer knew the 
value of its contents ; about which, 
however,he naturally felt most deep- 
ly anxious. He was in a constant 
tremble lest the least mischance 
should lead to a revelation of the 
secret, and throw the precious de- 
posit into the hands of the usurp- 
ing government of Spain, or of 
other thieves. The Carlist party 
could ill afford the loss of 120,000/., 
and as for himself, the seizure of his 
poor 8000/. would leave him a 
beggar. There was another consi- 
deration which weighed still heavier 
upon his mind: the secret recep- 
tacle in the trunk contained also 
the papers of the Carlist party, 
which it would be ruin to many 
noble and generous persons in 
Spain were they to fall into the 
hands of the actual usurping go- 
vernment. He had, then, reflected 
long and anxiously upon this most 
critical state of affairs, and at last 
he had decided to trust to the hon- 
our of a German gentleman. He 
therefore ventured now to ask per- 
mission to send the trunk per rail- 
way to the proprietor of the Lon- 
doner Hof. He gave his word of 
honour that the money had been 
honestly come by, and that it really 
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belonged to the parties named. 
The proprietor of the Londoner 
Hof would kindly keep it safe till 
further instructions. However, to 
reward him for his trouble and his 
natural anxiety in this somewhat 
delicate affair, he (the writer), who 
had the fullest power to act for the 
Carlist party, begged to authorise 
the gentleman whom he was ad- 
dressing to take ten per cent of the 
Carlist money—say 300,000 pese- 
tas or francs—for himself; and he 
most earnestly entreated him not 
to refuse the proffered gift. His 
acceptance thereof, indeed, would 
be held by the writer the safest 
pledge for the honourable perform- 
ance of the high trust reposed in 
him. He (the writer) knew and 
felt, of course, that he and his 
party were, by the present step, 
placing themselves entirely at the 
mercy of a stranger; but he saw 
no other way out of the difficulty, 
and he was quite convinced in his 
mind that he might safely trust to 
the proved high honour and kind 
feeling of his old friend, the pro- 
prietor of the Londoner Hof. He 
was anxiously waiting for his corre- 
spondent’s reply, and for his per- 
mission to send the trunk, as he 
could not sleep a night so long as 
the article remained in Spain. 
Such was the purport of the 
letter which the rejected suitor— 
having, to Mr. Caspar’s intense 
amazement and hot indignation, 
coolly pocketed the interesting 
document—imparted briefly to that 
gentleman, then calmly proceeded 
to inform his intended father-in- 
law that he had been so deeply 
impressed by the latter’s lecture 
upon worldly wisdom that he meant 
to profit at once and to the fullest 
extent by the wise maxims enunci- 
ated by Mr. Caspar, and begged 
therefore to propose that they 
should join in the affair to which 
the letter referred upon the princi- 
ple of share and share alike, and 
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mine host’s consent to the mar- 
riage. 

The coolness of this well-nigh 
took away Mr. Caspar’s breath. 

‘And suppose, sir,’ he shouted 
at last in a towering rage, ‘ suppose, 
sir, I decline being swindled in 
this infamous manner, and elect to 
hand you over to the custody of 
the policy upon the charge of 
stealing a letter belonging to me, 
what will you do then, sir? Heh? 

‘In that case—which is not very 
likely to happen, however—I simply 
shall, with due regard to the fact 
that the German Empire is at pre- 
sent at peace and amity with the 
actual government of Spain, deem 
it my patriotic duty to place the 
contents of the letter before the 
police, and to trust for my reward 
to the gratitude of the Spanish 
government.’ 

‘You cannot mean it, sir,’ gasped 
poor Mr. Caspar, in a state of truly 
pitiable perturbation. ‘ You, the son 
ofan honourable father, surely could 
never be guilty of such incredible 
baseness ?” 

‘You just try me, my dear Mr. 
Caspar; that’s all. Baseness, in- 
deed! Why, didn’t you tell me that 
you had a poor opinion of the 
man who would let slip a chance 
to improve his position, because, 
forsooth, some foolish crotchet of 
honour might stand in the way ? 
You shall not have a poor opinion 
of me, depend on it. I thank you 
for the lesson, and, please the pigs, 
I shall try to better the instruction. 
I love your daughter more dearly 
than life, and I will believe in your 
old experience that a comfortable 
income is indispensable to happi- 
ness in married life. Well, 150,000 
francs, my share, will make Louise 
and me all snug, and there will 
still remain the same sum for you. 
You see it has been shown to you 
nowthatknowledge may, afterall, be 
worth a good round tangible sum. 
Why, in the present instance, twice 
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six thousand ducats for even only 
one of my six languages ! 

Mr. Caspar sat several minutes 
staring in utter bewilderment at 
the calm radiant face of the young 
man. He was slowly realising the 
real state and position of affairs, 
and the conviction uncomfortably 
dawned upon him that he was 
truly at the other’s mercy in the 
matter. So, like a sensible man 
of the world, he agreed to the 
proposed terms, and the young 
lover and his darling Louise en- 
joyeda few weeks of supreme happi- 
ness. But we must not anticipate. 

The Spanish letter was signed 
‘Juan de Gorriad y Salvatierra.’ 
Upon searching the books of the 
hotel it was found that a Senhor 
G. Salvatierra had been staying 
there some five years before, and 
had lived en grand seigneur at the 
time. The writer of the letter 
was evidently this gentleman, who 
clearly had enjoyed the friendship 
of the late Mr. Caspar, now about 
six months deceased. So a reply 
was despatched there and then, 
promising the strictest compliance 
with the unhappy prisoner's 
demand. 

Edward Reimling, the young 
man who had so eagerly and suc- 
cessfully mastered the lesson in 
worldly wisdom taught him by 
mine host of the Londoner Hof, 
was the son of a wealthy citizen 
of Zeugstadt, who, having impru- 
dently engaged his credit to a 
heavy amount for a dishonest 
friend, had honourably preferred 
ruin to a colourable repudiation of 
the liability incurred by him. He 
had died shortly after of a broken 
heart. He and the Boniface of 
the Londoner Hof had been 
intimate friends, and it had been 
agreed between them that young 
Edward Reimling should marry 
Louise Caspar. We have seen 
how Mr. Caspar had, after the ruin 
and death of Edward’s father, re- 
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pudiated this agreement, now once 
more restored to force and validity 
by young Reimling’s remarkable 
aptitude in learning practical les- 
sons out of Mr. Caspar’s own book 
of worldly wisdom. 

No answer was received for some 
time, and Messrs. Caspar and 
Reimling were beginning to dread 
lest the secret should have been 
betrayed, or Don Juan should have 
changed his mind, when suddenly 
therecame another large letter, with 
another heavy postage on it. The 
letter contained a railway receipt of 
atrunk weighing about one hundred- 
weight—declared to contain per- 
sonaleffects, directed, carriage paid, 
to the proprietor of the Londoner 
Hof in Zeugstadt—and two small 
keys. In the letter Don Juan de 
Gorriad y Salvatierra instructed 
Mr. Caspar to open the box, re- 
move the double bottom, and take 
out the 128,o00/. in bank notes, 
together with several parcels of 
paper, carefully tied up; 12,0007. 
of this money Mr. Caspar was told 
to take for himself, and he was 
specially entreated not to let any 
false delicacy stand in the way of 
compliance with this injunction. 
He was also requested to send, as 
soon as possible after the arrival of 
the trunk in Zeugstadt, 2000/,, in 
Bank of England or Bank of France 
notes, to a certain address in 
Cartagena given in the letter. 
This money was to enable the poor 
prisoner to discharge some debts 
incurred by him, to reward the 
people who had been kind to him, 
and to bribe, if possible, his way 
out of the gates of the Castle of 
Cartagena. For the first time for 
months past, Don Juan gratefully 
stated, he could once more sleep in 
peace, for he felt convinced that 
his and his party’s money was safe 
at last. Mr. Caspar was, in fact, 
the angel of his salvation. He 
requested that gentleman to make 
out a list of the notes remaining, 
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and to deposit them in a reputable 
bank or other safe place, with due 
precautionary provision to insure 
the return of the money to the 
hands of its legitimate owners in 
the event of Mr. Caspar’s untimely 
death, which Don Juan most fer- 
vently prayed the Almighty would, 
in His infinite mercy, forfend. He 
trusted that Mr. Caspar, as a 
gentleman of high honour, would 
religiously abstain from opening 
any of the parcels of paper. He 
felt sure that a German gentleman 
would not condescend to spy into 
private papers intrusted to his safe 
keeping by the confidence of hon- 
ourable men. The notes sent to 
Spain had better be small notes, 
carefully packed up and registered. 
‘Amigo mio,’ said Don Juan, at 
the end of his letter, ‘ vos no podeis 
figuraros la grande alegria que hoy 
siente mi corazon al ver fuera de 
peligro este coffre. La Providencia 
siempre vela por los disgraciados’ 
(My friend, you cannot imagine 
how much my heart rejoiced in 
seeing this trunk out of danger. 
Providence always watches over 
the unfortunate). The exuberant 
joy with which this most welcome 
letter filled the hearts of mine 
host and his intended son-in-law 
may be more easily imagined than 
described. Such an extraordinary 
windfall rarely comes to man. Old 
Caspar enjoyed already a foretaste 
in his mind of the ecstatic delight 
of clutching his 6000/.; and if 
there was a gloomy corner left in 
his heart which the beaming rays 
of pleasure and contentment failed 
to reach, he found consolation in 
the thought that his partner in the 
affair, who had, to use his own 
terse expression, bested him, was 
to marry his daughter ; thus after all 
keeping the whole of the money 
in the family. 

So he made up his mind to 
cheerfully take his part; and he 
cordially invited his intended son- 
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in-law to crack a few bottles of 
choice wines with him in gleeful 
anticipation of the crowning event. 
But young Edward Reimling, sus- 
piciously watching the doubtful 
glances cast occasionally upon him 
by the old man, got so afraid that 
Boniface might be tempted to try 
a ‘vintner’s dodge’ upon him to 
remove him out of his way, that he 
steadfastly declined the hospitable 
invitation. 

Next morning he was suddenly 
sent for to the hotel. Another let- 
ter had arrived, which informed Mr. 
Caspar ofan unexpected heavy blow 
and sad discouragement, threaten- 
ing positive destruction if it could 
not be averted. A letter enclosed 
assailed the poor general in the 
vilesttermsas an intending swindler 
and thief. The writer called the 
general’s attention to the fact that 
he had incurred a debt of 1785 
pesetas for food, &c., supplied him 
in prison by the writer, who had 
held no other security than the 
trunk. The general had _ basely 
taken advantage of the temporary 
absence of the writer from Carta- 
gena to get the trunk away to the 
railway-station. He had, through 
his agent, bamboozled his wife, a 
poor trusting woman. Fortunately 
he (the writer) had just returned in 
time to get wind of the matter, 
and he had stopped the departure 
of the trunk. He had obtained 
the ‘Gefe’s’ order (enclosed) to 
sell the trunk and its contents if 
not properly redeemed out of his 
hands within a fortnight from that 
date. After this surreptitious at- 
tempt to swindle the trunk out of 
his possession, he would trust in no 
promise of the general’s. No, no! 
He must have his money, or he 
would sell, as the ‘ Gefe’ had given 
him the legal right to do. 

So the general knew now what he 
had toexpect. Poor Don Juan wrote 
in sore tribulation that he was en- 
deavouring to raise the funds re- 
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quired, but that he was sadly afraid 
he should not succeed in time. 
There remained but one way to 
make sure of the removal of all 
difficulties. If Mr. Caspar would, 
under the extraordinary and un- 
expected circumstances which had 
so unfortunately arisen now, remit 
at once the sum of 1785 francs, 
the trunk might be on its road to 
Germany in about five days from 
the receipt of the present letter. 
He would not urge the matter 
much, however, as he felt the natural 
reluctance of a caballero to ask 
even so slisht a service of a com- 
parative stranger. Only the im- 
mense interests at stake, more 
especially with regard to the unfor- 
tunate gentlemen who would be 
compromised by the discovery of 
the papers, had had power to in- 
duce him to send off this letter. 

Well, Mr. Caspar made a very 
long face at first. But then the 
whole affair looked so simple and 
straightforward, and the railway 
receipt of the trunk, and the judge’s 
order in reference to it, looked so 
substantially convincing, that mine 
host, after deep pondering, de- 
cided to purchase two thousand- 
franc notes and send them off at 
once. 

Ten days after the trunk really 
did arrive, which at once removed 
all the slight qualms Mr. Caspar 
was beginning to feel. The trunk 
was claimed at the station, and 
brought to the hotel. Mine host, 
his daughter Louise, and her be- 
trothed, gathered around it, in a 
carefully-locked private room. 

The trunk, a rather ancient-look- 
ing affair, was opened with the keys 
that had been sent from Cartagena. 
The disappointed gaze of the three 
beholders rested, with foreboding 
fear, on a heterogeneous confused 
heap of old clothes of the most un- 
inviting aspect. There were coats 
and shirts without sleeves and full 
of holes; coat- and shirt-sleeves 
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with the very poorest apologies for 
bodies to them; boots and shoes 
represented by bodies without soles, 
by soles without bodies to them ; 
trousers lacking the most funda- 
mental requisite for decent wearing ; 
ghosts of ancient shirt-collars, and 
dilapidated crownless hats. 

Such was the wardrobe of Don 
Juan de Gorriad y Salvatierra. 
Young Edward Reimling passion- 
ately tore and tossed this sweet 
collection out of the trunk, to get 
at the false bottom. Alas, it turned 
out a very false bottom indeed! 
Whatever it might have contained 
at some period or other of its ex- 
istence, at present it showed only 
the most distressing emptiness. 
Even sawing the planks asunder, 
and splitting the wood up in the 
smallest bits, failed to bring forth 
the ‘128,o00/. in Bank of Spain 
and Bank of France notes.’ 

The tableau round the broken 
trunk may be more easily imagined 
than described. The old man was 
raging ; Edward Reimling was con- 
siderably crestfallen, and looked 
very gloomy ; and the young girl, 
who had a lively sense of the hu- 
morous, was shrieking with laughter, 
to the intensest indignation of her 
father and the deep annoyance of 
her lover. 

After a time, when Mr. Caspar 
had cooled down a little, that 
estimable old gentleman ‘ begged’ 
to inform Mr. Reimling that the 
contemplated match must of course 
be considered off again now. Miss 
Louise, however, could and would 
not see it at all in that light. She 
declared her firm resolution to 
marry her lover, even though her 
father should send her off without 
a penny. The young man, who, 
with the buoyancy of youth, soon 
recovered his spirits, ventured to 
remind Mr. Caspar how he had 
told him that if ever Ae was caught 
napping he would give him (Ed- 
ward) leave to woo his daughter. 

M 
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And the old man, fearful of losing after all, young Reimling and his 
his long-established reputation for loving and beloved bride raised 
prudenceandsharpness,andawfully upon the foundation of one of 
afraid of having the laugh against the veriest castles in the air a sub- 
him, was at last prevailed on to stantial superstructure of happi- 
give his reluctant consent. So that, ness. 
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——>— 


Tue lyre hath music still—though Love 
No longer bids its notes unfold ; 
Though harsher hands its numbers move 
To ruder themes and cold; 
Yet is there something in its tone 
Which bends not to the coarser will— 
A beauty undefined, unknown : 
The lyre hath music still. 


The lyre hath music still—though years 
Have robbed its strings of many a charm, 
Some unexpected grace appears 
Not even Time can harm. 
The echo of forgotten song 
Through every pulsing chord doth thrill, 
As lovely, though neglected long : 
The lyre hath music still, 


The hand that once was wont to fling 
Enchantment o’er its trembling frame 
Is cold ; yet will its pathos bring 
Remembrance of her name ; 
Of hers whose gentle fingers taught 
Its yielding strings their wondrous skill— 
A magic yet from memory caught : 
The lyre hath music still. 





RAMBLES ON THE BYWAYS TO HEALTH. 


No. II. 


——— 


PURSUING our rambles along these 
byways, the next important error to 
be guarded against—after the one 
already noted of eating more than 
is good for us—is that of eating too 
fast, and, as a natural consequence, 
swallowing the food before it is 
properly masticated. 

Everybody knows this, of course, 
and admits it to be pernicious in 
its effects; yet so many of us are 
constantly committing the error, 
and suffering from it, that the cau- 
tion against it cannot be too much 
emphasised. The teeth are the 
machinery intended by Nature 
to begin the process of diges- 
tion ; and unless they are in sound 
working order, they cannot do 
their work properly; and what is 
left by them undone, some other 
function is called upon to do, and 
is, as a simple consequence, over- 
taxed, and therefore liable to wear 
out before its time. We cannot pay 
too much attention, therefore, to 
our dental apparatus, if we would 
have the viands daily set before us 
fulfil their mission wholesomely. 

Dilapidated teeth are oftener the 
cause of indigestion than is sup- 
posed. Being imperfect or tender, 
the tendency is to avoid biting upon 
them, and the food is thus left to 
go down in large lumps. But this 
is not the sole evil: by the exer- 
cise of the jaws in mastication, the 
salivary glands are brought into 
full play ; and it is by subjecting 
the food, as it is being crushed by 
the teeth, to the soluble effects of 
the saliva, that the second im- 
portant process of digestion is pro- 


ceeded with. If, therefore, food be 
swallowed too hastily, it has not 
had time to be properly insalivated, 
and is therefore not in a fit state to 
pass to a third stage of the digesting 
process : the mouth should literally 
be ‘set watering’ by good food. 

We are not, in these ‘ byways,’ 
going to lapse into science and 
chemistry ; otherwise it could be 
shown how the chemical effect of 
the secretions of the mouth are 
necessary to absolutely convert sub- 
stances—such as turning sugar to 
starch, and so forth—before the 
gastric juices, &c., can in their turn 
exercise their proper chemical trans- 
formation upon nourishment. These 
words are meant to serve as the 
writing on a finger-post which is 
pointing out, in the merest elemen- 
tary fashion, the way along those 
insignificant little paths which, a- 
bove all, tend, if persistently fol- 
lowed, to that inestimable boon and 
bourne, ‘ Good health.’ 

Hence let it be remembered that 
the best cookery of the best viands 
in the world is comparatively thrown 
away, in its health-giving and nour- 
ishing qualities, if the food be swal- 
lowed hastily and in lumps. From 
the zesthetical side of the question, 
too, a grave mistake is this haste 
and imperfect mastication. If to 
eat be a necessity, and if the satis- 
faction of this necessity be pleasant, 
as Nature intends it to be; if a 
sensitive palate be given us to en- 
hance our pleasure, and to enable 
us to enjoy the goods the gods 
provide—why, in the name of all 
that is rational, should there be 
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anything grosser in enjoying the 
fine flavour of a well-cooked dish 
than in enjoying the scent of a full- 
blown rose, particularly when the 
former in some shape is a necessity, 
whilst the latter is merely a luxury ? 
Therefore, philosophically, it is a 
grave error and an ungrateful deed 
to swallow well-cooked palatable 
food at such a pace as prevents 
your getting the full amount of 
pleasure out of the act of eating, 
and which renders you indifferent 
to your cook’s skill. There are 
some supremely virtuous beings 
who condemn epicurism as some- 
thing horrible, and as likely to lead 
to murder, petty larceny, and other 
objectionable crimes; but, good 
souls, they often confound refine- 
ment and discrimination in feeding 
with gluttony, and, in their desire 
to avoid this, and set a high ex- 
ample of indifference to the flesh, 
adopt a scornful disregard of what 
and how they eat and drink ; and, 
pretending to be above such mun- 
dane considerations, bring them- 
selves toachronic state of ill-health, 
which it takes years of strict re- 
gimen to recover from. 

No; you must linger over the 
taste of your food as you linger 
overthe smell of a flower; Nature 
demands of you this concession to 
health, and there can be nothing 
more sinful in indulging the sense 
of taste than the sense of smell. 

Having swallowed your dinner 
in lumps, the usual custom is to 
endeavour to counteract the dis- 
comfort produced by washing it 
down, and rendering it soluble by 
huge draughts of fluid. This is 
merely adding insult to the injury 
you have done your stomach, and 
Is resented accordingly. Copious 
draughts are just as injurious as 
large quickly-devoured mouthfuls ; 
and drink should be taken as cau- 
tiously and slowly as food. Thirst is 
really more effectually assuaged by 
swallowing slowly a moderate quan- 
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tity than by taking a large one at 
a gulp, and a little thus goes farther 
than much. The best check upon 
immoderate draughts is, never to 
drink out of too large a tumbler. 
Taking it in moderation, the fluid 
assists in dissolving the solids, in- 
stead of setting them floating, and 
sluicing them all before it, as is in- 
evitably the case when a so-called 
hearty draught is taken. 

The heaviness and depression 
produced by this style of feeding 
affects the mind prejudicially ; the 
spirits droop, and, instead of feel- 
ing exhilarated by the renewed 
strength the meal should have im- 
parted, we are drowsy and mopish. 
The world wearies us, life is a 
burden; and the expression ‘a 
heavy heart,’ as intended to signify 
our condition, is a misnomer, for 
the heaviness has not its origin in 
that organ, but in the other which 
we have been so ill-using. From 
the crown of the head to the sole 
of the foot the ill effects are felt, 
very often, more in the latter than 
the former region ; whence arises 
the inclination to put one’s feet up 
on a sofa or chair after dinner. 
They become hot, and the boot 
feels tight ; and, if we chance to be 
suffering from any bruise or cut 
producing inflammation, the ten- 
dency to throb and ache very soon 
sets up in the part affected. (For 
this reason strict dieting is always 
regarded as an essential where a 
serious operation is impending, or 
has taken place: the health has to 
be trained into the best condition 
for bearing the shock.) For the 
mere discomfort, however, produced 
by the means just referred to, there 
is no better panacea than pleasant 
and mirthful conversation. The 
sudden arrival of a cheery friend, 
or anything that will turn our 
thoughts into a gay channel, will 
act like magic upon the sensations 
of madaise, and prove beyond all 
doubt what has been before spoken 
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of—viz. the very intimate associa- 
tion existing between the stomach 
and the brain, one acting upon the 
other with the swiftness of elec- 
tricity. 

The physiological reasons for 
this we have no concern with here ; 
but the fact remains. The spirits 
affect the digestion, and the diges- 
tion the whole body ; and discomfort 
or quiescence after eating will come 
and go according to the way the 
mind is influenced. The expres- 
sion of the face, the look of happi- 
ness or despondency, is but the 
working of the hands upon the 
dial ; their mainspring, their final 
motive power, is the stomach. 

Whilst living in the world, pay- 
ing attention to and regulating our 
habits is, of course, more difficult 
than when living alone in retire- 
ment; but the advantages attain- 
able in the latter state are often 
counteracted by the want of socia- 
bility. Meals were meant to be 
sociable for the reasons already 
given, and it should not be neces- 
sary to give up all intercourse with 
society in order that we may con- 
form to rules for health: a little 
firmness on our own parts, in simply 
partaking of and doing what we 
know suits us, is all that is re- 
quired. 

_Then, again, in what are thought 
trifling matters, but which in the 
aggregate are all important, very 
much is to be done that can in no 
way affect our sociability. If, for 
instance, we feel the bet er for a 
breath of fresh air before breakfast, 
we can usually get it without dis- 
turbing the household ; and a very 
good custom too this is. Not strong 
exercise upon an empty stomach, 
but just a change from the bed- 
room to the open, by way of a tonic 
before we begin to feed. When- 
ever practicable, this is a great 
freshener ; at any rate it is bad to 
begin to eat directly we are up—as 
bad as it is to get out of bed 
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directly we wake. The old habit 
of insisting that children should do 
this, by the way, has happily been 
exploded, and, apropos of the ques- 
tion, there may be quoted here 
what a high medical authority says 
about it, particularly as it is another 
instance of how we can attend to 
the minor rules of health, whether 
living in or out of the world. 

‘Up to eighteen years every child 
should be allowed to rest in bed, 
after the sleep is over, until they 
feel as if they would rather get up 
than not. It is a very great mis- 
take for persons, old or young— 
especially children and feeble or 
sedentary persons—to bounce out 
of bed the moment they wake up: 
all our instincts shrink from it, and 
fiercely kick against it. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes spent in gradually 
waking up after the eyes are open- 
ed, and in turning over and stretch- 
ing the limbs, do as much good as 
sound sleep, because the operations 
set the blood in motion by degrees, 
tending to equalise the circulation ; 
for during sleep the blood tends to 
stagnation, the heart beats feebly 
and slowly ; and to shock the sys- 
tem by bouncing up in an instant 
and sending the blood in over- 
whelming quantity to the heart, 
causing it to assume a gallop where 
the instant before it was in a creep, 
is the greatest absurdity. This in- 
stantaneous leaping out of bed as 
soon as the eyes are open will be 
followed by a weariness long before 
noon.’ 

Desultoryas all wanderings along 
byways must be, no apology will 
be needed for a momentary diverg- 
ence into another reference to the 
effect of the spirits on digestion. 
Living in this world as we do, none 
of us can escape at times the de- 
pression consequent upon trouble 
and sorrow; but, as the way in 
which we endeavour to bear the 
inevitable may greatly influence 
our health, a word or two on the 
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subject here may not be out of 
place. 

A constant endeavour after con- 
tentment, a spirit of humble sub- 
missiveness to the higher will, a 
determination to conform to cir- 
cumstances rather than to indulge 
in the fruitless struggle to make 
circumstances conform to us, a 
tempering of ambition to that point 
which stops short of aspirations 
after the unattainable, and the con- 
sequent escape from bitter disap- 
pointment; these, and such as 
these, are maxims which may help 
us in some measure to defend our 
vitality from the insidious inroads 
of care and affliction, and enable 
us to meet with cheerfulness, and 
a determination to overcome them, 
such trials as are inseparable from 
the human lot. 

But at the best, and exercising 
the utmost fortitude, we cannot 
expect that health should be main- 
tained at a high pitch during pe- 
riods ofgreat mentaltrial. Digestion 
must suffer, and the careworn look, 
so evident in face and mien, is 
partially owing to imperfect nutri- 
tion. There is no ministering to 
the body in this case except through 
the mind ; until that ceases to fer- 
ment, as it were, there is no quies- 
cence for the stomach. 

The greater reason, then, for sub- 
missiveness, and for the cultivation 
of those nobler spiritual qualities 
which are the bases of so-called 
happy dispositions. 

Happiness, indeed, is so relative 
a state, that it is impossible to say 
what constitutes it in a multitude of 
people ; but assuredly the healthily 
happy are those whom, in a general 
sense, it takes very little to make 
so; who believe in its existence in 
the present, and in the way in 
which that is wsed, and whose wants 
are few and simple. 

We know, for instance, people 
(women especially) who are never 
so really happy as when they are 
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doing what the majority hold to be 
disagreeable things. There is many 
a good woman who is at her best 
when misfortune calls upon her to 
turn nurse, who, in conjunction 
with the deepest sympathy for suf- 
fering, is never so happy as when 
she is alleviating it, and making 
herself useful; and this state is as 
near an embodiment of what is 
meant by a happy disposition as 
anything that can be thought of by 
way of illustration. It is a tempera- 
ment most of all to be coveted, it 
is essentially cheerful and hopeful ; 
and as, to a great extent, we have 
the power of training our dispo- 
sitions, it may be said, if you de- 
sire to preserve good health, culti- 
vate to the utmost all habits and 
frames of thought which may tend 
to produce such a state of mind; 
for the possessor of it, apart from 
its own intrinsic value, will never 
suffer in body to a like degree when 
sorrow comes with those whose 
natures are ofa repining, rebellious, 
and chafing character. 

The greatest restoratives to a 
mind depressed are exercise and 
fresh air; and these will, better 
than all, induce another—sleep ; 
for as these three are essential to 
the maintenance of health at any 
time, they are the more to be 
sought when the vital tone is low. 

Sunlight is perhaps the finest 
of Nature’s tonics. Simple ex- 
posure to it is beneficial; and it 
must not be supposed to lose its 
efficiency because it is tempered 
by intervening clouds. Light keeps 
our complexion of the nght hue, 
without it we pale and yellow, as 
vegetation does; and, except in 
special cases, rooms should have 
more light admitted to them than 
is customary. Delicate persons are 
often averse to the blinds being 
drawn up too high; they think 
they cannot bear it, as they think 
many things that are erroneous 
about themselves, and are con- 
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stantly mistaking the force of habit 
for weakness of constitution. 

In the matter of exercise, for in- 
stance, this is particularly the case, 
and, undervaluing their powers, 
they allow the lassitude induced 
by inaction to prevent them from 
taking as much as is absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of de- 
cent health. Exercise is so effica- 
cious in raising the spirits, that 
from this point alone it is invalu- 
able; and the buoyancy which is 
induced by the mere rapid passage 
through the air, whether on horse- 
back, in a carriage, or on foot— 
especially if we have an object in 
view apart from the exercise itself 
—is so vitalising, that it must al- 
ways be considered as the best of 
Nature’s panaceas for low spirits, 
no matter from what cause arising. 
The amount, the time of day for 
taking it, &c., can alone be deter- 
mined by ourselves ; but it should 
always stop short of fatigue. It 
should never be entered on at full 
speed, or left off suddenly, nor 
when the stomach is full or quite 
empty. A moderate time after a 
moderate meal would appear to be 
the best. As some people allow 
inaction of body to degenerate into 
positive laziness, so there are others 
who allow the habit of taking strong 
exercise to degenerate into a mania. 
As much harm is done by excess 
of exercise, on sensitive constitu- 
tions, as by an insufficiency. 

As we advance in life we find 
we have to temper our appetites. 
As Benedick says: ‘Doth not the 
appetite alter? A man loves the 
meat in his youth that he cannot 
endure in his age.’ We ought to 
act upon the same principle with 
regard to our bodily activity, and 
not assume that, because it has been 
our custom to walk ten or fifteen 
miles a day for the last twenty 
years, that it must therefore be good 
for us to do the same for the next 
twenty. The state of the atmo- 
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sphere also must not be overlooked ; 
and the defiance of wind and 
weather, which we hear talked of 
by the would-be robust, often leads 
to harm. When compatible with 
the daily occupations, the morning 
is the time when exercise and fresh 
air are the most beneficial. They 
impart a tone and a glow to the 
system, which sets one up for the 
whole day; but to take advantage 
of the sunniest hours in winter, and 
the coolest in summer, is the broad- 
est rule that can be given. Still, 
of course, where occupations are 
in themselves active, it is only when 
there is an inclination to a decline 
in health that any rule need be 
thought of at all. 

The troubled mind, besides de- 
priving us of the full powers of 
digestion, likewise deprives us of 
sleep, and when we need it most, 
we get it least. ‘ Nature’s soft 
nurse’ flies from us when her ser- 
vices would be invaluable, but a 
wide experience teaches that the 
surest means of luring her back to 
the pillow is exercise in the open 
air. The heavy heart, whether be- 
gotten of inattention to diet or of 
circumstances beyond our control, 
alike interferes with health-giving 
sleep ; but, in either case, exposure 
to the fresh air tells favourably ; 
and if, instead of lying in bed in 
the morning, as is frequently the 
case when we have got into a run 
of bad nights, we could make up 
our minds determinedly to turn out 
between six and seven and take a 
walk, it is pretty certain that, after 
a day or two, we should be inclined 
to go to bed, and go to sleep, by 
ten o’clock in the evening. Then 
five or six hours rest may be looked 
for, and, if obtained, should con- 
tent us at first, and we may hope, 
by persisting in the plan, to get 
more by degrees. 

Seven hours sleep is about the 
average that Nature requires, and 
in a perfectly healthful state she 
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will be content with this, allow- 
ing us to awake quite refreshed, 
and not feeling as if we wanted 
more. Like appetite, when we are 
in good health, it is easy to know 
when it is satisfied ; it is when the 
machinery is wrong that we have 
nothing definite to guide us. We 
think we have not eaten enough to 
keep us up, and so beget indi- 
gestion; we think we have not 
slept enough, and by coaxing our- 
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selves to more inthe morning hours, 
when we should be getting up, we 
induce a languor and great weak- 
ness. 

Too little rest makes us feverish ; 
too much, languid. It is difficult 
to know which byway to take at 
such times ; but, as with eating, it 
is wiser to err on the side of too 
little rather than too much. 

W. W. FENN. 
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You ask for verse. ’Tis youth, not age, 
That thinks in rhyme and letters’ song ; 
Life’s poetry but fills one page, 
Then comes life’s prose, more dull, more long. 


Birds sing their sweetest carol to the morn, 

The loveliest flow’rets greet the spring and die ; 
Verse is the carol of life’s dawn, 

Youth’s spring-flowers bloom in poetry. 


The seasons change. 


Where now the flowers ? 


_ Hear we one carol in that cheerless sky ? 
Tis Nature’s winter, age is ours ; 
That come, we lose all poetry. 


Florence, 1862, 


FELIX M. WHITEHURST. 





MAGGIE? 


By FRANK BARRETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ FANTOCCINI,’ ETC, 


———— 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AFTER that little episode at the 
garden-gate, it was well for Maggie 
and Bob that the gas was unlit. In 
the gloaming, who would have sus- 
pected that the cheeks of the young 
people were red—except Mrs. 
Carey? 

She was lying on the couch en- 
joying the repose and quiet of the 
summer evening; and to her side 
goes Maggie, and sinking on her 
knees, bestows upon Bob’s sister 
some of that affection which had 
been accumulating in her bosom. 
Then their cheeks touching, Mrs. 
Carey associates the colour of a 
blush with the glowing warmth of 
the delicately soft face. 

There was just sufficient light to 
reveal the outline of the pretty 
bending figure to Bob’s eyes ; and 
he, thinking her the very embodi- 
ment of ali that was most sweet 
and beautiful, wondered if it were 
possible for the girl to bestow such 
caresses upon mortal man. Mauria 
was setting cold lamb on the table 
for supper ; and I question if ever 
Bob will smell mint-sauce without 
visionary recollections of his Saint 
Maggie kneeling in the twilight. 

You may see in Normanchurches 
vilely sculptured, execrably col- 
oured effigies of sainted women 
whom God made noble and beauti- 
ful. Perhaps to you Saint Maggie 
may be no more than an image 
clumsily fashioned, adorned with 
absurd tags and rags, utterly worth- 
less in itself, and significant only of 
apocryphal virtues and questionable 
motives. Saint Maggie! Do you 
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read the title with reverence orridi- 
cule? Do you laugh at the image, 
and at the fools who kiss its unreal 
hands whilst they tie yetanotherend 
of tattered finery about its feet? Or 
do you regard it with the loving 
eyes of those who fashioned the 
thing after a being all beautiful and 
good and kind, and clothe it with 
the best they have; and who, 
doubting not she was the martyr 
of liars and slanderers, remember 
only that which they saw was good 
in her? Do you sympathise with 
Bob, thinking with tear-filled eyes 
of that poor girl kneeling in sweet 
womanly affection by her friend ; 
or laugh at him with his mint-sauce 
memories, and his belief in that 
shallow common trick of a woman, 
‘ gush’? 

But if Maggie was affectionate 
with Bob’s sister, Bob was not less 
effusive with Maggie’s brother. He 
linked himself to Bernard’s arm as 
they walked round the garden; 
asked questions, agreed entirely 
with the answers, and laughed 
heartily when there was a chance. 

For all this he was not at his 
ease. He admired Bernard, and 
at that moment he sincerely felt an 
affection for him; but he saw that 
Bernard did not reciprocate his 
sentiments, and suspected that he, 
the grave man of letters, rather 
held him, the light young swell, in 
contempt. Bob desired to make 
himself agreeable, and probably 
took the surest means of rendering 
himself objectionable. For Ber- 
nard, though generous and amiable 
beyond the measure of most men, 
was subject to a weakness common 
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to mankind. He was jealous; and 
his jealousy, misguiding his judg- 
ment, made him dislike Robert 
Heath without sufficient cause. He 
was angry and irritable. He would 
have liked Bob better, or disliked 
him less, had he been brusque and 
rude. His acquiescence, his laugh- 
ter, his suavity, appeared as insin- 
cerity and gammon to Bernard. He 
had no reason to like the young 
man who sought to take away from 
him the companion who had made 
home and a settled life for the first 
time acceptable to him. He was 
not angry because Bob admired 
Maggie, but because Maggie ad- 
mired Bob ; jealous because of her 
preference for the society of this 
dandy Beau Fribble. 

He felt an obligation to endure 
Bob’s society on this occasion, ex- 
pecting amongst other questions 
Bob might say, ‘ By the bye, have 
you any reasonable objection to 
my marrying your sister?’ But sup- 
per was announced without any 
such question having been asked, 
and Bernard gave a sigh of relief. 
If there was no actual hope in this 
silence, there was a postponement 
of despair. 

But Bob stopped him at the foot 
of the stairs, and said in an earnest 
tone, 

‘I shall be glad if you'll let me 
smoke a quiet pipe with you to- 
morrow. I have something to tell 
you which can’t be said here.’ 

Bernard disconnected his arm, 
trembling obviously ; and it was a 
minute before he replied, 

‘I shall be at home after seven. 
Come ; you know where.’ 

His voice was thick and his ut- 
terance forced. It was the reverse 
of a warm invitation ; and Bob said, 

‘Yes, I know the house. But 
are you sure my visit will be agree- 
able to you ?” 

‘ That depends on what you may 
tell me,’ said Bernard. 

Bob laughed, and said, ‘I shall 
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come,’ and ran up a couple of steps. 
There he was stopped by Bernard. 

‘One moment,’ said he, laying 
his hand on Bob’s arm. ‘Can you 
tell me in a couple of words the 
subject on which you wish to talk 
to-morrow night ?” 

‘Your sister,’ said Bob. 

The trembling hand dropped 
from his arm as if the life had gone 
out of it. 


‘I wonder what made Bernard 
sO very quiet at supper-time,’ said 
Mrs, Carey, brushing her hair for 
the night. 

‘Vexation of spirit,’ said Carey, 
from under the bedclothes. 

‘What has he to trouble him? 
He has a comfortable home, and 
the Vernons appear to be very kind 
to him.’ 

‘What else? 

‘And Maggie’s a dear, good, 
clever, affectionate girl.’ 

‘And is about to make a fool of 
herself; and that’s the answer to 
the conundrum.’ 

‘What do you mean, Henry ?’ 

‘Nothing, Mrs. Carey. Only if 
your brother Bob and Maggie 
Vaughan commit matrimony, the 
sin will be yours; and may the 
avenging Rhamnus have mercy on 
your soul! Hymen is a bird- 
catcher, and you women are his 
mischievous decoy-birds. No sooner 
are you caught and find yourself in 
a cage than you halloo and shout 
to other stupid young things, and 
lure them into the toils, content 
that none shall enjoy the liberty 
you have forfeited by your own 
folly.’ 

‘If all husbands were like you, 
my dear, I should perhaps be as 
antagonistic as you are to poor 
gitls marrying,’ said Mrs. Carey, 
with sarcastic emphasis. 

‘I am surprised, Mary, at the 
unblushing effrontery with which 
you declare your misanthropy. If 
all husbands were goodand wealthy, 
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you would doom poor girls to eter- 
nal poverty. Oh, shocking !’ 

‘Oh, go on, Henry!’ said Mrs. 
Carey; and save to say ‘Good- 
night, you stupid old boy !’ she did 
not break the silence for some four 
or five hours. 

Then she shook her husband's 
shoulder, and whispered in a voice 
that would have frightened Sam- 
son, ‘Henry! Henry! There's 
some one breaking into the house !’ 

‘Eh? said Carey, listening with 
bated breath. 

‘Or else it’s the cocks and hens 
out again. There! hark!’ 

There was the distinct sound of 
gravel crunching under a heavy 
foot ; and Carey, after some hesita- 
tion, got out of bed, and with chat- 
tering teeth went to the window. 

‘Who’s there?’ he asked, sin- 
cerely hoping he might get no 
reply. 

A deep voice from the shadow 
of the laurels answered, ‘ “’Tis I, 
Bernardo,” just finishing my pipe. 
I shall turn in directly. Sorry I 
have disturbed you.’ 

‘Don’t mention it, old boy. 
Night, night! said Carey; and 
added, as he reéntered his bed, 
‘Hang the fellow! I was in the 
middle of a most delicious dream 
too !’ 

Carey was not the only dreamer 
disturbed. In the next room Mag- 
gie sat upon her bed, with one foot 
on the floor, revolving whether to 
dress herself and go down to Ber- 
nard or not. 

She knew what thoughts kept 
him wandering in the night. She 
knew the subject at his heart was 
that all but told in the garden be- 
fore breakfast. Should she shake 
off her dream and all with it con- 
nected—go down in that garden 
and bid Bernard tell all he had to 
Say? 

Whilst she hesitated, the door 
below closed, and she traced Ber- 
nard’s stepas itnoiselessly ascended 
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the stairs. It became inaudible. 
For two minutes there was not a 
sound ; then a ‘creak’ was all that 
Maggie heard. Hisdoorwas closed. 

For the remaining dark hours it 
was poor Maggie’s turn to be wake- 
ful and self-torturing and sad; and 
all for a young gentleman who, 
calmly unconscious, was sleeping 
the sleep of the innocent at Ful- 
ham. 

It was with some trepidation that 
Bob met Bernard on Monday even- 
ing in the apartments at Lambeth. 
He expected him to be colder, 
more saturnine, less agreeable, than 
on the previous evening, now he 
knew the object of Bob’s visit. His 
anticipations were not justified by 
results. 

For Bernard, in those solitary 
hours of the night, had fought the 
good fight,and come out victorious. 
He had succeeded in vanquishing 
himself, and had put to rout cer- 
tain hopes which had been the 
source of much hallucination to 
him, and given him a delusive idea 
as to his own strength and others’ 
weakness. 

‘I have been a fool, and made 
for myself a fool’s paradise, and 
should have turned it into a fool's 
hell had the Fates permitted ; and 
all through deserting thee and thy 
counsels, my guide, philosopher, 
and friend,’ he said playfully to his 
pipe. ‘The ass will lay aside his 
lion’s skin, and be a natural ass 
once more, and force no submis- 
sion from the weak, but rest thank- 
ful for kind patting and pitying 
looks.’ 

There is something mournful in 
all destruction. Our hopes are like 
our children ; and there is never a 
one so bandy, and ill-formed, and 
weakly, and ailing, and unfit to 
live, but it pains our hearts to lose 
it. It was pleasant to us whilst it 
lived, if it had no charm for others’ 
senses ; and when we feel that it is 
dead to us for ever, and can never 
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again give us anxiety or satisfac- 
tion, we must needs weep. 

Bernard could rejoice in his 
triumph ; but could he help suffer- 
ing for the loss he sustained? His 
victory, however, relieved him of 
one trouble: he could look in the 
glass withoutcaring whether his nose 
was or was not a shade redder and 
larger than usual ; and he put him- 
self into his clothes without feeling 
as he fancied a guy might feel who 
should find himself one fifth of No- 
vember endowed with fine sensi- 
bilities. 


He was sitting by the open win- 
dow, with a portfolio between his 
knees, when Bob opened the door, 
and he greeted his visitor with a 
cordiality which was the pleasanter 
because it was unexpected. 

‘Pull a chair here, Bob. Let 
us sit whilst the light lingers and 
look at Maggie. She goes away 
with the sun; then we'll talk of 
her. These are her drawings— Mag- 
gie’s alter ego. What a blessed 
thing it is that great and beautiful 
souls have the power of reproduc- 
ing themselves for the benefit of 
those from whom they are separated!’ 

The drawings were mostly out- 
lines in chalk—studies of still life, 
of birds and beasts ; designs which 
afterwards she etched upon jugsand 
pots at the pottery. A few were 
elaborated in colour. 

Bob had heard much from his 
sister of Maggie’s art, and had in- 
vested her with all the attributes 
which admiration suggested to his 
imagination ; but the work before 
him exhibited not only talent but 
genius, and seemed to raise her yet 
higher above him. He looked at 
the drawings as Bernard carefully 
put them into his hands, and was 
silent. Bernard was pleased with 
the young man’s silence. He was 
looking out now for Bob’s good 
qualities—anxious to find him a 
worthy young fellow. 
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‘ There are things we can’t talk 
over,’ said Bob apologetically after 
a time. 

‘Art of all kinds can only be 
appreciated silently. Fancy endur- 
ing a talkative companion at the 
Opera. What can you say? Such 
and such a thing is beautiful, or 
graceful, or rich, or vigorous. Well, 
if your companion is worth talking 
to at all he don’t want you to tell 
him what he can see with his own 
eyes. Might as well say the paper’s 
white, the chalk’s black, the thing’s 
two inches across and about six 
long.—Look at that.’ 

He handed a sheet of brown 
paper on which was painted in 
natural colours a sprig of may. 

Bob wondered if he was con- 
nected with that drawing—whether 
some memory of him had led the 
artist to bestow finish and colour 
upon the drawing. 

‘Was this painted recently ? he 
asked. 

‘Yes. Maggie brought the thorn 
from Norwood.’ 

Bob’s heart throbbed with grati- 
fication, and he looked longingly at 
the picture. It was to him the most 
charming bit in the collection. 

‘By the bye,’ continued Ber- 
nard, ‘ there’s a drawing on the wall 
that will please you. Yes, there’s 
just light enough. Here. See. An- 
other reminiscence of Norwood.’ 

It was the orchard, the grass dap- 
pled with the light falling between 
the trees; and the cow looking 
with sleepy eyes at—a goose and a 
gander invading her domain by the 
gate. 

Whilst Bob gazed at the picture 
Bernard returned to the window, 
tied up the portfolio with affec- 
tionate care, and laid it away with 
asigh. Then he turned toa shelf, 
and took down a tobacco-jar and 
pipe of majestic growth, and filled 
a Toby with ale, and having set 
them upon a table near the window, 
he said, 
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‘You have a pipe? and you like 
beer? That's all right. Would you 
like the lamp lit? True, “wecan 
talk best in the dark,” as you 
say; and,’ added Bernard softly, 
‘the light will soon die away from 
the room here.’ 

They lit their pipes, and Bernard 
broke the ice that bound the sub- 
ject Bob was there to discuss, by 
telling how he had but lately settled 
down to quiet home-life. 

‘If sop were alive I could give 
him a suggestion for another fable,’ 
said Bernard. ‘As soon as my 
father’s death set me free from a 
too strict discipline, I ran off to find 
what I had never found at home, 
delight. And after searching the 
whole world through, and failing 
to find anywhere one thing which 
could bind me to the place for two 
days, I return to the starting-post 
and find waiting for me the thing I 
had been seeking vainly elsewhere. 
We men are so impatient and un- 
reasonable that we cannot recog- 
nise true beauty unless it presents 
itself to us in its full-blown con- 
dition. I might have been dull to 
Maggie’s charm and a rover now, 
if accident had not kept me near 
her as she gradually expanded into 
her present beauty. You don’t 
know Maggie yet—nor I. You 
have seen more of her this evening 
than you ever saw before, and she 
has graces and charms yet to un- 
fold which I may never live to see. 
She hasn’t had a fortnight’s school- 
ing in her life. Twelve months 
ago she could barely write her 
name. Yet in that twelve months 
she has brought herself to the level 
of ordinarily educated women. She 
is far above them in intelligence. 
There’s nothing she cannot learn, 
nothing she will not learn, if she 
have the opportunity.’ Bernard 
paused, pulling hard at his pipe as 
he dwelt on the memory of the six 
months gone by; and Bob said 
quietly, 
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‘You make it easy for a man to 
plead guilty to loving such a girl.’ 

‘ There is guilt only in not loving 
the good. Ofcourse you love her: 
it would be an injustice to both to 
think you did not.’ 

‘ And yet, Bernard, there are cir- 
cumstances under which it would 
be wrong to love her—that is, to 
express such feeling as might lead 
her to return the affection—’ 

‘What ! interrupted Bernard, 
speaking eagerly. ‘ Haven’t you 
expressed love? Hasn't she ex- 
pressed love ?” 

Bob hesitated. Had Maggie 
truly said, or looked, or done any- 
thing which he might construe into 
a sign oflove? Were those inci- 
dents which thrilled him at the 
time, and which he had cherished 
since in memory, but a vain con- 
ceit on his part? 

Bernard divined an answer more 
quickly than Bob could compose 
it, and he relapsed into his calmer 
mood as he said, 

‘Ah, of course, of course, of 
course—a glance, a touch ; nothing 
you dare call love, whilst you hope 
it is. I have eyes and “old ex 
perience.” ’ 

‘It is in that way,’ said Bob 
modestly. 

‘Yes, yes. You were saying— 

‘That certain conditions might 
make it imperative on a decent 
fellow to act the reverse of a lover’s 
part; and to take himself and his 
feelings out of the girl’s way, and 
so put an end to the business if he 
really love her and would make 
her happy.’ 

* Yes—well ?” 

‘If I thought I couldn't be 
better than I am now, I should try 
to do the duty of a decent fellow.’ 

‘Give up Maggie?” 

* Ves.’ 

Bernard was strangely impatient 
again, and bit his pipe through ; 
and Bob continued, 

‘I’m not satisfied with myself— 
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that’s reason enough for hesitating 
in asking Maggie to be satisfied 
with me, and yoke herself with me 
for life. I’m not clever, and never 
shall be. But I won’t be a fool, 
Bernard, and I won't be a rascal. 
And I’ve made up my mind to cut 
the sort of life I’ve been living 
these six months ; and please God 
I'll do something. useful, if it’s only 
teaching brats to write pothooks 
and hangers.’ 

Bernard left off chewing his pipe, 
and said calmly enough, ‘ Well, 
you are a decent fellow anyhow; 
and you are doing rightly. As to 
your cleverness—that’s a matter of 
no importance. Every good wife 
thinks her husband clever at some- 
thing, and the less fact there is to 
base her fancy upon the better. 
Women don’t fall in love with 
cleverness—especially if they are 
clever themselves. Your wife will 
like you well enough if you act up 
to your resolves.’ 

‘I will act up to them. And 
this is what I have to ask of you— 
Have I your permission to—to— 
to—’ 

‘Make love to Maggie. Well, 
I suppose, Bob, that if I said “ no,” 
you would quietly think no more 
upon the subject, eh?’ 

Bob laughed. He didn’t think 
Bernard’s veto would influence him 
much, 

‘No, I shall have nothing to do 
with the affair, unless indeed I find 
some necessity which does not 
occur to me now; I have nothing 
to do with it. If you have Mag- 
gie’s consent you won't ask for 
mine.’ 

He was leaning back in his easy- 
chair, and he spoke coldly, harshly, 
as if he grudged Bob his happiness. 
He must have felt that he was un- 
generous, for he suddenly sat up- 
right and said, 

‘Give us your hand, Bob. There. 
You've only to be good to be the 
happiest man alive. May God 
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bless you both! And now tell me 
what you propose doing.’ 

He threw himself back, refilled 
his pipe, and lighting it watched 
the sunlight on the factory-chimney 
as the shadow travelled upwards ; 
whilst Bob, encouraged by Ber- 
nard's kindliness, became voluble, 
and narrated at considerable length 
the plans he had formed, and all 
he intended to do to make Maggie 
happy if she would let him. 

And Bernard’s thoughts travelled 
also from the past to the future ; 
and from picturing the happiness 
that was gone he took to fashioning 
an idea of the dullness to come : 

‘Humem-m-m-m,’ sounded the 
voice in his ear. When it paused 
he nodded his head, and it went 
on again. His own thoughts were 
sufficient for his consideration. 

‘I wonder whether she will take 
away the pictures,’ he thought, 
‘and her pencils. If 4e wants the 
vases, she’ll take them. That dress 
she wears at breakfast-time—that 
must go. Will there be no trifle left 
in these four walls to tell of her? 
Nothing left which she has touched 
with her hands except a gray-head- 
ed, miserable old fool !’ 

The shadow covered the chim- 
ney. ‘The last ray of sunlight was 
hidden ; and a tear seen of no man 
trickled into the grizzled beard, and 
the lips quivered round the pipe 
which long since had gone out. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Rozert Bruce lay a-bed one 
morning the victim of his own 
irresolution. Six times had he 
essayed to get out of bed—it was 
a cold morning—and six times had 
he relinquished his object and 
drawn the blanket round his ears. 

He fell a-weeping to think how 
his bacon was wasting away through 
this delay and his inability to save 
it, and he shuddered at the pro- 
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spect of a death through inanition. 
But through his tears he perceived 
a spider which six times strove to 
fling itself from one side of the 
room to the other and failed, but 
trying a seventh time succeeded. 
Then Robert Bruce got out of 
bed. 

Since that time it has ever 
been the practice of good people 
to incite the young to virtuous 
action by holding before them this 
remarkable example of successful 
application, and doubtless with 
good results. 

But in preference to the spider 
and Robert Bruce, who are by this 
time old enough to be apocryphal, 
I would present to the considera- 
tion of the numerous moral socie- 
ties of this virtuous country the 
young lover as an existing example 
of a yet higher degree of persever- 
ance. For the indefatigable young 
lover will strive, not six times, but 
seven times, and seventy timesseven 
times, if he be worth anything at 
all, to attain his object—union with 
the creature of his affections. If 
good results attend the example of 
the spider, then it is but logical to 
suppose results seventy times better 
would evolve from emulation of 
the lover. 

These moral observations are 
suggested by the behaviour of Jack 
Heath. 

Despite the bitter disappoint- 
ment of that Sunday dinner at the 
Cedars, Jack went to church at 
Norwood on the following Sunday, 
and feasted his eyes on the back 
of one particular head. He had 
not the courage to walk into the 
same aisle with the Vernons, fear- 
ing the pew-opener might put him 
too near them; but he was bold 
enough to manage his outgoing in 
such a manner that the Vernons 
passed him at the church-door, 
separated only by some six or 
eight of the congregation. 

She, the Belle, walked first. She 
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must have seen him, for her head 
was bent to conceal the flushing 
of her cheeks ; and for whom could 
they flush but for him? Nay, he 
could fancy a dark hot glance 
flashed sidelong from her half- 
closed eyes. Following her came 
Dolly Vernon, and, short as he 
was, he saw Jack; and though he 
moved not a muscle that might 
betray him to the lady walking be- 
hind him, he winked recognition 
of his young friend. There was 
no mistaking that. When Vernon 
winked it was not a subtle move- 
ment of the eyelid which escapes 
notice of all save one watching for 
it, but a candid, open, unmistakable 
wink—a total closing of the eye, a 
twitching of the whole cheek and 
three-parts of the nose. Letitia 
Vernon brought up the rear, tower- 
ing over her husband, handsome, 
and candour itself, smiling on all, 
seeing every one—except Mr. John 
Heath. 

The economy of the Cedars was 
under the management of Belle 
Vernon from the time her father 
and mother left it in the morning 
until they returned in the after- 
noon. Her duties disposed of, she 
went out, into the town to shop or 
to her friends. ‘ People’ in Nor- 
wood were disposed to think it 
imprudent that a young, rich, and 
pretty girl should be left in this 
way to her own devices. Had she 
been simply pretty and rich and 
young, ‘people’ might have made 
it unpleasant for poor Belle; but 
she was so amiable and good- 
natured and unaffected that they 
contented themselves by remarking 
that it was, perhaps, well for the 
girl that she should not have too 
much of her parents’ society, or 
that of such relatives as they could 
keep in the house for her compan- 
ionship. 

Belle spent rather less time 
before her glass than most girls, 
but on Monday morning she did 
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take great interest in her reflected 
likeness. She was particular about 
such small matters as cuffs and 
collars, and unusually sensitive 
about the set of her hat. She may 
have had a kind of presentiment ; 
an agreeable shadow of a coming 
something may have fallen upon 
her thoughts ; certainly her hand 
trembled as she laid it on the road- 
gate, and she looked nervously in 
the direction she was going. 

The road ahead was clear, and 
she stepped along briskly. She 
would not have looked behind her 
for the world, and yet she felt as 
if there were a garotter or some 
dreadful being behind, whom a 
policeman or her mother alone 
could look at without terror and 
terrify with that look. 

The gravel crunched in the rear- 
ward direction; some one was 
running after her. It was only a 
butcher’s-boy. If it had been a 
garotter or—or some one, he could 
not have so unnerved her as did 
that butcher’s-boy. The effect on 
one’s nerves is infinitely worse in 
nearly being than in being knocked 
down by a hansom. I have tried 
both, and know. 

Belle was comparatively easy 
when she caught sight of Jack 
Heath walking up the hill towards 
her. Perhaps her mind was occu- 
pied in devising the means which 
she employed to assume an uncon- 
sciousness of the young gentle- 
man’s approach. She gave up the 
attempt before they actually met ; 
for though her eyes were under 
control, the blood beneath the 
peach-skin of her cheek would obey 
her heart and not her head, and 
she felt it useless to pretend un- 
consciousness with such hot cheeks 
as she had. 

She said, ‘ How do you do?’ and 
held out her hand—the softest 
little hand that ever fitted a pretty- 
coloured glove ; and Jack, who of 
course had come out for a walk— 
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that was all—turned about and 
walked beside Belle, and in con- 
versation confined himself strictly 
to fact, as she, on her part, limited 
her reply to simple corroboration. 

It was a lovely morning, and 
yesterday was a fine day; on the 
other hand, last Tuesday was hor- 
rid, and the heat at midday very 
oppressive. 

They parted not two hundred 
yards from the spot where they 
met. It was at the gate of the 
friend’s house. Jack took the soft 
hand into his again, and said, 

“You don’t know how miserable 
I was last night.’ 

‘Were you?’ 

‘I had been hoping and hoping 
all the week to see you, and when 
I was going back to London by 
that beastly train I could have 
cried.’ 

Girls have little sense of humour, 
else had Belle Vernon laughed at 
the figure imagination would have 
pictured of Jack Heath snivelling 
in a third-class carriage. She 
looked sympathetically at the tear- 
ful young man, and in pity suffered 
her hand to lie still in his. 

‘May I wait outside for you?” 

‘Oh, no, no!’ 

‘May I walk down here again 
to-morrow morning ?” 

She did not answer, but looked 
down with such a sweet consenting 
smile that the impetuous Jack lost 
control of his head, and said softly 
one word, 

‘ Dear 

Belle snatched her hand away, 
and without a word left him. 

If Belle meant to rebuff him she 
failed ; he was at Norwood again 
next day. But he did not walk, as 
he had artfully begged permission 
to do; he was too artful for that. 
He rode, and never undeceived 
Miss Vernon when she said, 

‘How tired you must be, walk- 
ing all the way from London !’ 

‘She must have been thinking of 
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me,’ thought Jack, ‘to remember 
so well what I said.’ 

The Tuesday’s walk was nearly 
at an end, they were dawdling by 
the palings that fence the grounds 
of the Cedars, when Belle ex- 
claimed, ‘What shall Ido! Here 
comes the Joneses’ brougham.’ 

There was no one about, and a 
few paces behind was the lane that 
skirts one side of the grounds. 

‘Why not run down the lane 
—they won’t see you there,’ sug- 
gested Jack ; and before she could 
give the matter a thought she had 
turned about, her hand was in 
young Heath’s, and they were 
running down the lane. 

Jack was delighted. It was a 
tacit acknowledgment that Belle 
loved him. If she had not, would 
she have feared being seen with 
him—would she have behaved so 
very foolishly ? 

The lane wound down into a 
hollow. There was a bend some 
distance along it, and close thereby 
a door that opened upon the fir 
plantation. To this gate they ran, 
fear of being seen thus running 
urging Belle along. 

It was most unladylike ; it was 
most delightful. 

They had reached the bend un- 
seen, and here Belle stood panting 
for breath, glowing with exercise 
and excitement. Can you—know- 
ing the audacious character of Jack 
Heath and his disposition to do 
what he liked at all times, and the 
facts that were hinted by this act, 
and the heat of his blood, and the 
opportunity—and altogether, can 
you wonder that he kissed pretty 
Belle Vernon? 

He did kiss, and I do not blame 
him; but I dare not excuse Belle, 
who stood at the gate in that quiet 
back lane, under the shadow of 
the pines, listening to nonsense of 
an amatory kind for full thirty 
minutes after that kiss, and only 
screamed pianissimo when he kissed 
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her again, and she waved her hand- 
kerchief till he was out of sight 
after that. 

The next morning it rained, yet 
Miss Vernon was so interested in 
the garden that she went out with 
an umbrella, and strolled into the 
fir wood and down to the gate, 
where waited a damp but fiery 
youth. And the next morning, and 
the next morning, and the next 
morning ; until those frequent visits 
to the plantation would have a- 
roused the suspicions of women 
tenfold less constructive than maid- 
servants. 

Heaven only knows how many 
unseen eyes watched those young 
people by the end of the week. 

Perhaps Belle detected some 
spy. She was kind to the servants 
—more, amiable. They of course 
presumed upon her goodness, and 
took freedoms she dared not for- 
bid. She dared not report abso- 
lute misdemeanour to her mother, 
and was gradually losing her own 
esteem and that of her servants as 
well. 

But would she on that account 
forego one moment of those stolen 
hours—would she, on any account, 
cease for ever and ever to love her 
darling Jack ? 

No, never, never, never ! 

Be merciful, ye angels of pro- 
priety, unto her, a little sinner. 
We are born and suffer pain, and 
we love our loved one, and are 
slighted and forgotten; and for one 
little day we enjoy unlimited de- 
light, and then at seventy, or there- 
abouts, we die and are no more. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE foregoing chapter holds a 
place in this novel which a car- 
penter’s scene has ina drama. But 
for the information of those who 
are ignorant of the technical terms 
of stage management, it may be 
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well here to describe a ‘ carpenter’s 
scene.’ It is that which follows a 
set scene in which the principal 
actors have been engaged. Two 
flats are introduced—and let it be 
understood that by ‘two flats’ I 
mean no invidious reflection upon 
the two young people engaged in 
the preceding chapter, but the two 
halves of a painted scene—and, 
joining in the centre of the stage, 
they form a picture before which 
the minor characters of the drama 
go through their paces, and make 
themselves as agreeable to the 
audience as they can; whilst, be- 
hind, the carpenters are arranging 
the more elaborate scene which 
is to follow. 

This useful contrivance not only 
breaks the monotony of continued 
action in the development of the 
main plot, but affords the principal 
actors time to recruit energy for 
the magnificent action culminating 
in the highly-sensational situation 
with which they are to terminate 
the act. 


Elated with success and hope, Bob 
Heath left the rooms in Lambeth 
and turned his face westward. He 
walked with huge strides, as though 
his legs strove to keep pace with 
the eager stretch of his imagina- 
tion, which treated lightly the toils 
of travel, and stepped heedless 
over every difficulty in the onward 
progress to bliss. 

He would trust no more to de- 
lusive hopes of high advancement ; 
he would be no longer dependent 
upon generosity. He would in 
time repay his uncle the sum he 
had given in discharge of the col- 
lege debt ; he would get a situation 
as clerk, tutor, shopman—as any- 
thing by which he might earn his 
living creditably. Then he would 
say to Maggie—ah, what would he 
say to Maggie? He would say, ‘I 
am getting, by the application of 
such powers as God has endowed 
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me with, bread and shelter enough 
for me and for you. Will you join 
your life with mine, and with me 
share your joy and sorrow, and 
prosperity and misfortunes ?” 

Yes, that would do; there was 
nothing unmanly about that. He 
would tell the truth and exaggerate 
nothing, when he had the chance. 
It might be a year before such a 
chance were his; but a year is 
made up of months, and in a month 
there are but some twenty-eight to 
thirty-one days, and a day is no 
longer than twenty-four hours, and 
of the little minutes that constitute 
an hour, were not some flying past 
whilst he thought ? 

‘ Yes,’ thought he, ‘ Maggie likes 
me a little, and will love me if I 
am only true to myself; and if 
she loves me, she will wait one 
year. Her love strengthens me, 
and as I grow strong so will she 
love me more. But she shall not 
know my resolves until I have 
acted upon them. Yet how can I 
see her without telling her every- 
thing that is in my heart? If I 
hold my tongue, my eyes will tell 
the secret. She shall only know it 
that way.’ 

And then he fell a-thinking on 
such a delicious confession — of 
yielding every thought to Maggie’s 
glorious eyes. When should he 
see those eyes again? 

He stood on Chelsea Bridge as 
that last question occurred to him, 
and looked at his watch. It was 
only half-past nine, and dear Mary 
was expecting her confinement 
daily. Might he not just run over 
to Wood Green and see how she 
was, poor thing? Maggie was with 
her. He crossed the bridge and 
turned his face to the east, where 
the sun was to rise to-morrow, and 
jumping into a hansom, he bade 
the driver go sharply to Wood 
Green—a pretty good beginning to 
the simple economic era of bread 
and shelter. 
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Lights were glimmering in bed- 
room windows before Bob reached 
Wood Green, and he began to see 
that he was making a fool of him- 
self. Fora moment he questioned 
himself whether he should go on, 
with the chance of disturbing the 
household at Constantia Villa and 
making everybody, himself in- 
cluded, uncomfortable, or turn 
back, with the assurance that at 
least he should avoid making him- 
self appear ridiculous that night to 
Maggie ; but he dismissed the ques- 
tion as unworthy, and the fact that 
he did risk something was an in- 
centive to go on. 

Carey was up, but the ladies had 
retired; so Bob, after making an 
excuse for his visit, and inquiries 
after the health of his sister, sat 
down, with a sigh, to a social pipe 
before availing himself of the spare 
bed. Hewished hehad notknocked 
so lightly at the door; she might 
have run down to see who was the 
late visitor. Evidently no one up- 
stairs had heard him. Her room 
was just above, and knowing this, 
Bob pitched his conversation a 
tone higher than was necessary. 

Maggie was sitting in Mrs. 
Carey’s bedroom chatting whilst 
she took out the hair-pin that con- 
fined her wandering curls, when 
Bob knocked and broke the thread 
of conversation. 

‘I wonder who can that be?’ 
said Mary, looking consciously at 
Maggie. 

‘I wonder!’ said Maggie, drop- 
ping her eyes with a blush. Had 
they expected a visitor? 

‘Open the door, dear, and peep 
over the balusters.’ 

Maggie took the pins out of 
her lap, laid them on the table, 
opened the door, and crept softly 
to the stairs-head ; but the parlour- 
door was closed, and she could 
detect only the hum of voices. She 
went back to the room and re- 
ported. 
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‘I really can’t go down,” said 
Mary, ‘but I wish you would, 
Maggie. Perhaps it’s—it’s your 
brother.’ 

There was a little unnecessary 
discussion whilst Maggie peeped 
in the glass, and then she ran down- 
stairs and tapped at the parlour- 
door. 

‘ May I come in?’ she asked. 

Bob overturned a chair and 
opened the door, and felt as if he 
must take Maggie’s little hand in 
both of his from sheer gratitude : it 
was so good of her to come down. 
She had to use a little force to 
release her hand as she explained 
why she was there. When Bob 
learnt that his sister was not yet 
asleep, he ran up to bid her good- 
night; and that duty being con- 
cluded, Maggie, at Mary’s sugges- 
tion, accompanied him to the stairs 
with a lamp, in order that he might 
not break his precious neck in the 
dark. 

Mrs. Carey held her breath and 
listened with the eagerness of an 
accustomed eavesdropper. What 
the young people were saying and 
doing she did not know; the in- 
distinct murmur of her brother's 
voice was all she heard. Their con- 
verse was no business of hers, else 
had she scorned to listen. Had it 
concerned a third party—had she 
believed that by listening she might 
hear something which she ought 
not to hear, or anything but the 
inane nonsense which ordinary 
lovers discourse—she would have 
hummed a tune and closed her 
sense of hearing. 

The murmuring ceased as Mrs. 
Carey, unable longer to endure the 
suspense of unsatisfied curiosity, 
rose from her chair and peeped 
through the open door. 

Bob was descending the stairs, 
and Maggie, holding the lamp level 
with her shoulder, was looking down 
after him. Suddenlya smile lit up 
her face, as though in response to 
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something ofthe same kind below. 
Sympathetic Mrs. Carey smiled 
too, though there was no one to 
rejoice in the kindness of her ex- 
pression ; and seating herself, con- 
tinued the affairs of her toilette 
with such an air of indifference and 
composure as might deceive most 
people. 

Maggie’s occupation took her to 
London by an early train from 
Wood Green, and, as a matter of 
course, Robert Heath accompanied 
her ; whilst, equally as a matter of 
course, Mr. Carey delayed his de- 
parture at the earnest entreaty of 
his wife. Young fellows on their 
way to the station stared at Maggie; 
for, though she dressed as quietly 
as a quakeress, and had neither the 
conscious expression of a prude nor 
the bold glances of a coquette, her 
beauty and the charm of her man- 
ner were sufficient to attract atten- 
tion. Bob glared at the men, and 
being uncharitably biassed by a 
certain jealousy, he set them down 
for a parcel of snobs andcads. It 
galled him to think that whilst 
Maggie continued to sleep at Wood 
Green she would come in contact 
with these abominable fellows in 
going to and from the City. 

‘Henry, my brother-in-law, will 
come down with you to-night, I 
suppose ?’ said Bob. 

‘No. He leaves business at 
five ; I can’t get away until six.’ 

‘Good heavens, you don’t think 
of travelling alone at night-time !’ 

Maggie laughed. ‘I’m only a 
poor girl, Mr. Heath,’ she said; 
‘and somehow, take us all round, 
we poor girls get along as well 
without protection as the richer 
kind with it. We are a sort of 
hardy plants that can be moved 
from one place to another with the 
earth about us ; not like the flowers 
that are reared under glass, and 
are to be carried only with great 
care, in a crock, and tied up al- 
ways—to a stick.’ 
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‘Look at that counter-jumper,’ 
said Bob, scowling at a pale-haired 
youth harmlessly sucking the knob 
of his umbrella on the opposite 
platform. ‘Now that’s the sort of 
man who might make himself ex- 
ceedingly objectionable to you if 
he met you alone.’ 

‘Oh, you men are not half so 
dangerous as you think yourselves. 
There is not one on this platform 
who would dare to speak to me if 
I were alone, unless he were tipsy ; 
and then I could get out of his 
way with as little fuss as possible, 
just as I should if I saw a runaway 
horse or a mad dog.’ 

The train came up to the plat- 
form, and the intelligent guard 
opened the door of a first-class 
carriage. The compartment was 
empty. Maggie hesitated a mo- 
ment, then stepped in with the 
resolution of one who has to under- 
go a painful operation. The guard 
murmured his thanks as he closed 
the door and turned his key in it. 
The train moved, and Bob, sitting 
opposite to Maggie, said : 

‘I wish you would permit me to 
accompany you in your journey 
from the City.’ 

Maggie made no reply. 

‘Will you give me permission ?’ 

‘I cannot forbid. But I shall 
be glad if you will not come,’ said 
Maggie, speaking gravely. 

‘Why ?’ asked Bob. 

‘You expressed your opinion 
that it was dangerous for me to be 
alone with that very innocent- 
looking little man on the platform. 
I believe you meant what you said. 
It pained you to think that I might 
be the unwilling or willing object 
of that young man’s gallantry. Now 
that young man was one of my 
own station in life—a worker—a 
man getting some sixty or a hun- 
dred pounds a year for work of 
his head and hands. Such a man 
as might think himself justified in 
making my acquaintance by such 
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means as are customary amongst 
our class, such a man as might 
ultimately marry a girl whose ac- 
quaintance he had made in that 
manner. Well, you see that that 
is a wrong thing, and it pains you. 
Now be just, Mr. Heath, and sup- 
pose yourself in the position of 
that little man, and suppose he 
has an equal interest with you in 
my welfare and happiness, would 
it not pain you to see me—who 
travel at most times third-class— 
get into a first-class carriage with a 
handsome young man of fortune, 
who could bribe the guard to lock 
the door and insure seclusion?” 

Bob grew scarlet, and then white, 
and said, trembling, 

‘O Miss Vaughan, I am most 
sincerely sorry—’ 

‘And I too,’ interrupted Maggie 
kindly, ‘for I see I have pained 
you. Indeed, I said more than I 
should have said; but my words 
followed my thoughts, and I was 
realising to myself what Bernard— 
my poor—my brother—would 
think—’ 

‘Oh, I assure you I told him 
last night—’ 

* Last night! 
nard last night ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘You said nothing about it? 

‘T intended to say nothing about 
it, but—O Maggie, I love you ! 

He paused and looked into 
Maggie’s face. The girl did not 
blush, nor turn her eyes away, nor 
move from her seat; but she sat 
with folded hands, her figure bend- 
ing, her lips parted, and a soft calm 
pity in her large eyes as she met 
Bob’s gaze. 

‘I can hide nothing from you ’— 
nor from any one else, poor wretch ! 
—‘you seem to look into my 
heart, and I can but lay it bare to 
you. I went to your brother last 
night to ask him if he considered 
me good enough to offer you mar- 
riage. Itold him as I tell vou. 


Did you see Ber- 
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that I will be no longer an idler. 
I will work and raise myself to your 
standard, at least in endeavouring 
to be useful ; and when I can offer 
you a home I would ask you to be 
my wife.’ 

* And what did Bernard say ?” 

‘He said that if you loved me, 
and I could be as good as my 
word, I might be the happiest man 
in the world.’ 

‘Did he tell you nothing ? 

‘Nothing ?’ said Bob question- 
ingly. 

‘ Anything about himself—about 
me ?” 

‘Nothing but what I know al- 
ready—that you are the sweetest 
noblest soul alive ! 

Bob caught hold of Maggie's 
hands and kissed them, and he 
would have proceeded to more ex- 
travagant demonstrations of his 
feelings, but that, turning to her 
face, he saw tears in her eyes and 
upon her cheek. Her lips were 
twitching. ‘Oh, what is the mat- 
ter?’ cried Bob, as Maggie with- 
drew her hands and hid her face 
in her handkerchief. But he got 
no answer, for at that moment the 
brake began to screech upon the 
wheels, and they were at Farring- 
don Street. 

‘I get out here,’ said Maggie, 
putting her handkerchief away 
briskly, and rising with a little 
shake of the head, as if she were 
freeing herself from emotion. 

Bob was puzzled to understand 
the meaning of that emotion ; for 
Maggie was not of those girls who 
melt into tears on any occasion at 
all out of the ordinary way. He 
could divine no cause for tears. 
The mere allusion to her brother 
surely could not so affect her. It 
was another phase of the mystery 
which seemed to involve Maggie 
and her brother. He too, in the 
interview of last evening, was sad 
and impenetrable ; and then what 
did Maggie mean by that question 
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—‘ Did Bernard tell you nothing— 
anything about himself— about 
me? Was there any circumstance 
he did not know of, and which if 
he were to be Maggie’s accepted 
husband he should know ? 

Thoughts such as these confused, 
uncollocated, thronged in Bob’s 
mind as he walked by Maggie’s 
side up the station-steps, and were 
thrust aside for after-digestion 
when he was in the street and had 
the opportunity of speaking to his 
companion. 

‘Will you tell me what train you 
are going by this evening? he 
asked. 

Maggie did not answer imme- 
diately ; but presently spoke in a 
tone, low yet distinct, and very 
slowly, 

‘Mr. Heath, if the fault is mine 
that you love me, I am very, very 
sorry. I have perhaps been want- 
ing in that reserve you are accus- 
tomed to in the young ladies of a 
higher class than mine ; I ought to 
have been at more pains to con- 
ceal the pleasure your society has 
given me. For, indeed, I do con- 
fess that the time I have passed in 
your company has been the hap- 
piest of my life.’ 

Bob caught the fingers hanging 
by his side and pressed them, and 
Maggie, for a moment, shut her 
eyes whilst a spasm of mingled 
pleasure and pain appeared to pass 
through her quivering features. 
But she withdrew her fingers, and 
the expression of resolve and 
thought came again into her face, 
and she said still slowly and dis- 
tinctly, 

‘I am not a silly girl, nor a 
cruel girl, and I would not give 
pain wantonly ; nor speak upon a 
grave subject without having first 
resolved on what to say, or without 
the intention of abiding by my 
decision. Mr. Heath, I cannot be 
your wife.’ 

‘ But, Maggie, you do love me—’ 
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‘Then you will believe I do not 
part from you for any light reason. 
In controlling the heart men are 
stronger than women; then now 
for kindness exert your strength 
and make the work lighter for me. 
You have it in your power to make 
my duty hard by showing me that 
you suffer forme. Do you under- 
stand me?’ 

‘Too well. O Maggie, in your 
goodness you over-estimate your 
duty. Tell me why you may not 
marry me. Who knows but that I, 
a fool in most things, may not be 
blessed by God with the intelli- 
gence to see a way of overcoming 
the difficulty. Tell me— 

Shaking her head, Maggie inter- 
rupted him, saying, 

‘It is useless. I Anow I do not 
underrate my duty. I know that I 
am doing right; and even you,’ she 
looked tenderly at him, ‘ could not 
convince me that I am doing wrong 
to part from you. I cannot here 
tell you the reasons that oblige me 
to act as I do.’ 

‘Oh, do not decide now! Think 
calmly of it again; let me come to 
you for a definite answer to-morrow 
—in a month—in a year—at any 
time you please, so that you do but 
leave me with hope. Look, I will 
go and work and work, and you 
shall not see me, and I will not 
write to you, and I ask no promises 
of any kind from you, and you are 
free to do whatever you like ; but 
tell me I may come to you for an 
answer to my offer at the end of a 
year.’ 

Maggie sighed and said, ‘I will 
think of nothing else, and I will 
give you an answer to-morrow 
night.’ 

‘No, not so soon,’ said Bob. 
‘No, no. Something may happen, 
if you allow me a longer period of 
hope, to alter the circumstances 
that prevent your marrying me 
now.’ The poor young fellow was 
white and trembling with excite- 
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ment, and he stopped short and 
held Maggie by the hand as he 
spoke—they were on the Albert 
Embankment, opposite Lambeth 
Palace. His voice was quavering 
as he spoke ; he said, 

‘Stop here for one moment. See, 
there go the hands to the factory ; 
you shall join them directly. Say 
to me, Maggie, dear Maggie, that 
this day three months I may ask 
you to be my wife, and that until 
then you will not absolutely decide 
to the contrary ; and I will go away 
at once, and you shall not suffer a 
moment's pain by my presence, 
until the three months have expired.’ 

Then Maggie said, 

‘I will do as you wish, and may 
God grant you happiness, whatever 
be my answer!’ 

Bob spoke no word, but wrung 
her hands as he looked into her 
glorious eyes, and then turning 
about he strode away with long 
strides, nor looked back once. 


At first Robert Heath thought 
of going straight to uncle James 
and closing accounts with him; 
then, reflecting that the philoso- 
phical old gentleman would be not 
likely to accept as earnest anything 
he might say in his present excited 
state of mind, he determined to 
wait a day until he was become 
sufficiently calm to be considered 
rational. He relaxed his pace, and 
leaning upon the parapet of the 
Embankment, watched the ripples 
breaking against the buttress of the 
bridge whilst he gave himself up to 
reverie. 

‘Maggie, Maggie, Maggie!’ he 
said over and over again to himself, 
using his lips as he used his eyes, 
mechanically. A soft touch upon 
his arm stopped the beating of his 
heart for an instant, and he turned, 
thinking the hand was Maggie's. 
His distressed appearance checked 
the laugh which rose to Jack’s lips 
at the shock he had given his ab- 
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stracted brother, and he said seri- 
ously enough, 

‘Why, Bob, old boy, what’s the 
row? You haven't been let in by 
the gambling crew, have you ?” 

‘No, Jack, it isn’t money now. 
There, never mind what it is. I 
shall make a fool of myself if 1 say 
anything.’ 

‘Don’t you say a word that'll 
hurt you. I’m not inquisitive about 
other people’s business.’ 

‘Why you and I, Jack, are flesh 
and blood alike, and I know well 
enough you would fret over my 
troubles, so I will just keep them 
to myself. What brings you here? 
Yes, of course, your hospital is 
close by.’ 

‘There’s the old show. What 
do you say to a chop and a beer ?” 

‘No, thank you, old chap; I'll 
fetch a good stiff walk in the coun- 
try; that will set me to rights. How 
are you getting on?” 

‘Famously. Old Squerm—do 
you know Dr. Squerm? He wants 
an assistant with a view to future 
partnership. I think I shall go in 
for it, if the dad’s agreeable. It’s 
a good chance; get my feet into 
shape for old Squerm’s shoes when 
he’s good enough to get out of 
them. I’m grieved to find you 
down on your luck though. As 
you say, Bob, we’re flesh and blood 
alike, and your business is partly 
mine. Can’t I help you,eh? Of 
course there’s a girl in the case ; 
and now I wouldn’t mind betting 
fourpence I can tell why you don’t 
quite hit it together. Oh, you know 
Mary hinted to me that you were 
sweet on Miss Vaughan, and a jolly 
fine girl she is too ; and I know the 
rascal that’s come between you, and 
a bad lot he is too.’ 

‘What do you mean, Jack? I’m 
not jealous.’ 

‘Then you ought to be. He's 
a bad lot. I don’t like the look 
of things at Brompton, just because 
he’s mixed up with the family.’ 
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‘Who do you mean ?’ 

‘Who should I mean? Com- 
postella. 

‘Compostella !’ 

‘That’s his name. At least his 
last name. I shouldn’t wonder if 
he’s blessed with another patrony- 
mic or two. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if his name was Rosco.’ 

‘Compostella ’ repeated Bob, 
who was thinking only of him in 
connection with Maggie. ‘ What 
has he to do with Maggie?’ 

‘I don’t know. He’s such a 
liar. He says he could make that 
girl marry him to-morrow, if he 
chose. I saw him yesterday, and 
heard him asking Vernon where 
Bernard Vaughan lives now.’ 

‘Did Vernon tell him?” 

‘Yes.’ “Same old place,” says 
Compostella. “ Does Maggie still 
live with him ?”’ 

‘What did Vernon say to that?” 

‘“VYes,” says he; “but she’s 
staying this week with Mrs. Carey 
at Hornsey.” By the bye, how is 
Mary ? Ihave been so jolly hard at 
it lately I have not been able to run 
down and see the little woman. 
Hope Mr. Carey is only middling.’ 

‘Do you know anything further 
about that man ?” 

‘He’s a sharper, and what is 
more—’ 

‘I mean only in connection with 
Miss Vaughan.’ 

‘Not a word. But you remem- 
ber that little go at Nerwood ?” 

‘Yes, yes—something—what do 
you know?’ 

‘No more than you do, old bey; 
except what Vernon told me.’ 

‘What was that?—quick !’ 

‘Why, Bernard Vaughan nearly 
killed Compostella on that occa- 
sion, that’s all. But Compostella’s 
best friend wishes that Mr. Vaughan 
would do the business more effec- 
tually next time.’ 

Bob could get no further infor- 
mation ; and being well-nigh crazed 
with conflicting hopes and fears, 
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he set out for his long walk, hoping 
to clear his head. 

It was no intention of his to walk 
to Wood Green; but thither he 
walked, and wandered through the 
meadows on to the church, by the 
road he had travelled beside Maggie, 
and sat there till Nature rebelled 
within him at the unusual fast to 
which she was being submitted. 

He felt giddy and sick. 

He went into a beer-shop and 
had some ale and a biscuit, and 
whilst he idly champed, his eye 
wandered round the place and 
settled on a time-table hanging on 
the wall. ‘Moorgate,’ ‘Farringdon 
Street,’ he read. The name of the 
station recalled to his mind a mo- 
ment now the most sadly-sweet of 
his life. In another hour or so 
Maggie would be there again. He 
pictured in imagination the tall 
graceful figure, and wished he might 
change places with the meanest 
servant in that station to see her 
actually. He was banished; he 
had compacted that she should 
not see him for three long dica., 
months. Yes, yes; but he had 
not promised not to see her. Why 
should not he hide himself at some 
point of her route, and see her as 
she passed. It would give her no 
pain, for she would not know that 
he was near; and so in no way 
would that tacit agreement be vio- 
lated. Yes, he would indulge this 
longing of his soul. He would 
find some place in the railway 
station at Wood Green, which she 
must pass; and having made the 
resolve, Robert Heath made his 
way to Wood Green, as if there was 
not a moment to be lost in the exe- 
cution of his project. 

This small comfort was just such 
a one as a weak-minded young 
man would give himself. It could 
do him no good; in all probability, 
it would but serve to excite and 
aggravate his passionate yearning, 
as the apples and cool waters that 
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bobbed around the mouth of Tan- 
talus provoked the appetite of the 
famishing wretch. None of us is 
faultless, and this weakness of poor 
Bob’s was, I do verily believe, his 
worst, if not his only, vice. 

So he made his way to the rail- 
way station, and, bribing a porter, 
got permission to sit in an unsa- 
voury lamp-room as long as he 
pleased. From this den he could 
see passengers go up the steps and 
cross the bridge on their way from 
the platform ; and there he stood 
by the half-closed door, watching 
the semaphores and listening to 
every sound that might indicate 
the approach of a train. 

A train arrived. He knew Mag- 
gie, in the ordinary course of things, 
would not be in it, and yet he watch- 
ed with feverish interest the pas- 
sengers as they ascended the steps. 
There were but few women amongst 
the crowd, which was composed 
chiefly of men returning from busi- 
ness. Carey was amongst them, 
but he was unaccompanied. 

Maggie had not come by this 
train. The train moved away, the 
platform was clear, all the passen- 
gers were gone save one, who leaned 
carelessly upon the bridge. 

The laggard was a man, and so 
failed to excite Bob’s particular at- 
tention until he was left there alone. 
But when Bob recognised the man 
he was as much moved as if the 
loiterer had been Maggie. 

The man was Compostella. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


CoLoNEL CoMPOsTELLA put his 
glasses carefully upon his long nose 
and looked along the platform, fin- 
gering his chin thoughtfully. The 
ticket-collector came up to him 
for his ticket. Whilst the colonel 
slowly tore the ticket in halves, he 
asked a question, then he looked 
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at his watch and sauntered out of 
Bob’s sight. 

Bob got out of the lamp-room 
stealthily, and seeing no sign of 
Compostella, went to the ticket- 
collector, and asked him what the 
tall man said. 

‘Asked what time next down 
train’s due, and where’s the nearest 
public,’ answered the collector, and 
added, pointing out a figure in the 
road, ‘ There he goes, sir! Long 
un, ain’t he ?” 

Bob had no knowledge and 
could form no conception of the 
nature of the connection between 
Maggie and Compostella; only 
loving Maggie and hating Com- 
postella he convinced himself that 
the colonel was her enemy, and 
concluded that he was at Wood 
Green for a purpose inimical to 
her peace of mind. ‘This conclu- 
sion made him rejoice that he was 
there to protect Maggie if occasion 
required, and he fretted with ner- 
vous restless impatience, like a 
terrier at the prospect of laying 
hold ofa rat. He fidgeted. He 
dodged about the station, now 
looking at the clock, now at the 
time-table again, up the line, across 
at the road where he had last seen 
Compostella, and then back again 
to the lamp-room. When he saw 
the colonel slowly advancing in 
the distance, and it became abso- 
lutely necessary for him to confine 
himself to the lamp-room, he rolled 
the letters in his pocket into shreds, 
and worried the button out of his 
tobacco-pouch. As the down-train 
neared the platform the impertur- 
bable colonel came upon the plat- 
form with measured steps, and re- 
clined his back against a corner of 
the waiting-room, whence he com- 
manded a concealed post of obser- 
vation, equally good for the purpose 
with Bob’s. Compostella also was 
expectant of prey ; but his deport- 
ment was that of the cat. 

Some lamps fell with a crash 
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when Maggie crossed the bridge, 
and Compostella lounged away 
from his ambuscade. 

Excited as he was, Bob felt the 
necessity for caution. The night 
was falling ; figures at a hundred 
yards were indistinct. Bob kept 
at this distance from Compostela, 
who, walking in the rear of two 
foot-passengers, was about a stone’s 
throw behind Maggie. There were 
a good many people in this part of 
the road; but as they advanced 
their numbers were thinned by 
those who went into their houses 
or down the bylanes. The foot- 
passengers in front of Compostella 
were men, and their pace was more 
rapid than Maggie’s, so that when 
they turned aside from the road 
the position of Bob, Compostella, 
and Maggie in the empty road was 
thus : 

* * * 

Bob began to lessen his distance 
proportionately, and was not twenty 
yards from Compostella when Mag- 
gie reached the road in which is 
Constantia Villa. As she turned 
the corner she must have seen the 
colonel, for he strode forward with 
his arm extended, as if to lay his 
hand upon her shoulder. Shut from 
their observation by the corner- 
house, Bob sprang forward, and in 
a moment was at the end of the 
road. 

Maggie had removed Compos- 
tella’s hand, and he was catching 
her by the wrist ; Bob saw | er try 
to free her hand, and felt that the 
time was come for action. 

There is only one way in which 
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one honourably may strike a blow 
at a man’s back ; and Compostella’s 
face being turned from Bob, that 
young man administered his blow 
in such honourable fashion, and 
with all the power his leg pos- 
sessed. 

Compostella staggered forwards, 
and then turning about leapt to- 
wards young Heath with his cane 
raised. And then, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the colonel lay on 
his back, and gave no sign of a 
desire to renew the combat. Re- 
sorting to a strategic ruse which 
had been of service to him before, 
he shammed insensibility, and lay 
on the stony road, wondering how 
many teeth were gone out of his 
jaw, and where they had gone to ; 
and cursing things in general, and 
Bob Heath in particular, with 
curses not loud but deep. 


When Bob came to look for the 
injured man he found him gone 
from the scene of his discomfiture ; 
but when the train that took Bob 
back to London was slowly moving 
from the platform he saw him again. 
The colonel jumped upon the 
footboard, and clinging to the door, 
thrust his face, all haggard and 
bloody, into the carriage, and shout- 
ing through his cut and swollen 
lips, said, 

* You sharper! I wish 
you joy of your mistress. But just 
ask her what she’s done with her 
child !’ 

And then he spat full in the face 
of fair Bob Heath, and dropped 
from the footboard. 


[To be continued, ] 








FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


THE rapid and startling rise in the 
price of animal food in nearly all, 
perhaps im all, parts of the United 
Kingdom, is attributable in great 
measure to the diminished purchas- 
ing power of money, the increase 
of wealth (which has largely added 
to the number of persons able and 
willing to consume meat), the in- 
crease of population, and the ob- 
vious impediments to an unlimited 
addition to the meat-supply. The 
newspapers have exhausted their 
ingenuity and proposed many 
remedies, such as importing on a 
large scale live cattle from South 
America, and fresh-killed meat 


wrapped up in linen, or protected 


from decomposition in other in- 
genious, though probably not very 
successful, ways. Indignant house- 
holders have clamoured for co- 
operation as a splendid remedy, 
there being such a mysterious 
charm in a sounding fresh-coined 
word. The fact nevertheless re- 
mains, that with a growing demand 
for meat there is proportionately a 
diminishing supply; and hence a 
steady rise in prices naturally and 
necessarily follows. The many 
suggestions made, whether feasible 
or not, seem insufficient to meet 
the difficulty ; foreign supplies of 
living animals, fresh-killed carcasses 
and preserved tinned meats, al- 
though undoubtedly of immense 
moment, are quite inadequate, and 
meat continues dear. To what 
extent the rise in prices has been 
carried it is difficult to ascertain, 
as both the retail and the whole- 
sale prices have constantly fluctu- 
ated, so that different authorities 
give very different estimates. In 


London meat that a generation 
ago fetched sevenpence a pound 
would now seem to command 
something like sixteenpence, and 
in small country towns like Honi- 
ton in Devonshire there has been 
a proportionate rise. I am posi- 
tively assured that forty years ago 
legs and shoulders of pork could 
be purchased in North Devon at 
threepence a pound retail, and legs 
of mutton at fivepence or sixpence. 
In this very town of Honiton a 
week ago, although meat is not at 
present unusually dear or scarce, 
beef has fetched from twelve shil- 
lings and threepence to twelve and 
six the score, or about eightpence 
halfpenny the pound wholesale, 
a rise in price that may well alarm 
frugal householders. Instances as 
discouraging could easily be fur- 
nished in almost any part of the 
three kingdoms. 

What is to be done? is the 
inquiry of many an anxious house- 
wife. Meat must of course be had, 
but if meat is alarmingly dear the 
proportion of the family income re- 
quired to pay for it is too large to 
be uncomplainingly appropriated. 
Butchers and cooperative stores 
cannot possibly satisfyan unlimited 
demand, and let us not forget that 
to the consumption of animal food 
there is practically no limit. Were 
the present enormous supply at 
least doubled, there is every reason 
to believe that complaints would 
be as rife as ever that the supply 
was inadequate to the demand, and 
that more meat was imperatively 
needed. Nay, a month’s supply 
could be got through in a week, 
and still the number of the dis- 
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satisfied would not be small. But 
suppose we hint that the value of 
meat as a food has been enormously 
over-rated, is not a loophole of es- 
cape offered ? Surely if other foods 
will take its place the fears of house- 
keepers will be appeased. But sup- 
pose we advance another step, and 
assert that science and practice have 
proved, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, that health and strength can 
in this temperate climate, and pro- 
bably in all parts of the world, be 
sustained without resorting to any 
form of animal food ; nay, more, 
that the cheapest and most whole- 
some dietaries are those from which 
animal foods are scrupulously 
omitted—what is then the obvious 
conclusion? Why, that all appre- 
hension of an insufficient meat- 
supply vanishes. Now I will not 
say that vegetarianism has been 
incontestably proved more whole- 
some than a mixed diet, although 
it has undoubtedly been shown to 
be as wholesome, satisfying, and 
what is more frequently questioned 
palatable, while, when rightly set 
about, its extraordinary cheapness 
cannot be denied. The Vegeta- 
rian Society of Manchester has 
seen its opportunity, and zealously 
pushing forwards has laboured to 
interest the nation in the question 
which it is its province to force into 
prominence. ‘The secretary of the 
society, Mr. Bailey Walker, and its 
illustrious president emeritus, Pro- 
fessor F. W. Newman, have on the 
platform, and by means of manifes- 
toes, exerted themselves strenu- 
ously and with encouraging success. 
Able articles on the subject have 
been contributed by one or two 
members of the society to reviews 
and magazines, and though there 
has been some show of opposition 
the attacks have been principally 
directed against vegetariansasmen, 
and against some of their preten- 
sions, rather than against their 
views and practice. The economy 
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and wholesomeness of a pure un- 
mixed vegetable diet can no longer 
be disputed, and are now conceded 
in all scientific and medical circles; 
so for that matter is total abstinence 
from alcoholic beverages. Now I 
must caution my readers not to 
misunderstand me, and to fancy 
that my words convey more than 
is intended. I have said that 
vegetarianism as well as total absti- 
nence are admitted in scientific 
circles to be wholesome and econo- 
mical; but it does not follow that 
they receive generous support and 
are carried into practice. Every 
one admires and extols the Chris- 
tian graces, but few are those who 
cultivate them. Themedicalclasses 
unanimously admit the economy 
and advantages of total abstinence, 
and do not attempt to dispute the 
wholesomeness of vegetarianism ; 
but in practice they generally throw 
ridicule on both, and by their faint 
praise do more harm than open 
censure would effect. It is one 
thing to admit the scientific argu- 
ments in support of a particular 
line of conduct, another to gener- 
ously and candidlysupport it. Ve- 
getarianism and total abstinence 
have received a cold and formal sci- 
entific sanction, and so far theirdis- 
ciples have reason to be satisfied. 
A dogmatic assertion would not 
convince many of my readers of the 
importance or truth of the fore- 
going statements ; soI shall attempt 
to deal, in the first place, with the 
scientific grounds on which vege- 
tarianism rests. Foods are divisible 
into two great classes—the organic 
and the inorganic ; that is to say, 
those that have possessed life and 
those that have not. Now the 
latter are of incalculable service in 
the metamorphosis of organic foods 
in the living body, and comprise 
saline and mineral matters and 
water. We cannot at present in 
all cases tell exactly why iron, sul- 
phur, chloride of sodium, phospho- 
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rus, and fluorine are indispensable 
to the maintenance of life, but we 
know that they are ; and the brain, 
the bones, the blood, and indeed 
every living tissue incorporate into 
theirstructure some mineral matter. 
The organic constituents of food 
may be divided in a variety of ways 
into several classes, but whether 
derived from the animal or the 
vegetable world, or comprising por- 
tions of both, always include car- 
bonaceous and nitrogenous com- 
pounds ; the former are divisible 
into the hydro-carbons (orfatty) and 
the carbo-hydrates (or saccharine). 
Now as the phenomena of nutri- 
tion principally depend on the 
interchange of oxygen with nitrogen 
and carbon under the stimulus of 
that subtle something called life, 
it is also possible to consider the 
nutritive values of foods according 
to the quantities of carbon and 
nitrogen present in them. But 
since the value of the carbonaceous 
constituents of sugar is little more 
than two-fifths that of those of fats, 
it becomes necessary to calculate 
carbon, so that, whether contained 
in fatty or in starchy compounds, 
it should be reduced to some com- 
mon measure. Starch is generally 
adopted for this purpose. The 
nutritive values of different foods 
may accordingly be correctly re- 
presented by the grains of carbon 
and nitrogen a pound freed from 
water contains. The difficulty that 
next presents itself is accordingly 
this: if at least two hundred grains 
of nitrogen and four thousand of 
carbon must be contained in the 
food daily consumed to support 
life and strength, would any whole- 
some food, whatever its source, 
provided it contained these quan- 
tities of nitrogen and carbon, satisfy 
the requirements of the human 
system? We can positively and 
emphatically answer, Yes, provided 
the diet is pleasantly varied and 
well cooked. 
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But suppose additional proof is 
demanded. It is forthcoming. We 
have discovered that all foods con- 
tain certain alimentary principles 
chemically identical, whether de- 
rived from the animal or the veget- 
able kingdom. On a due supply 
of these alimentary principles the 
human body is dependent, and on 
their being supplied in sufficient 
and scientific proportions the main- 
tenance of life and health hangs. 
This statement requires illustration. 
Nothing would have been easier 
than to construct dietaries con- 
sisting of flesh or vegetables alone, 
or of both in agreeable proportions, 
any of which might have contained 
almost exactly two hundred grains 
of nitrogen and four thousand of 
carbon. But interminable and acri- 
monious disputes would have raged 
as to whether the vehicles in which 
these quantities of carbon and 
nitrogen were conveyed into the 
body were wholesome or not. It 
is now known that foods contain 
nitrogenousand carbonaceous com- 
pounds—as for example, albumen, 
legumen, fibrine, syntonin, gluten, 
casein, starch, and cellulose ; and 
this is the all-important fact—that 
the chemical composition of some 
of these alimentary principles, 
whether derived from animal or 
from vegetable sources, is not only 
nearly the same, but actually chemi- 
cally indistinguishable. The casein 
of milk cannot be told from that of 
peas and beans; the fibrine of meat 
is like that of wheaten flour and 
the cauliflower; the albumen of the 
cabbage and that of the white of 
egg are identical ; and animal and 
vegetable cellulose are alike. The 
ablest and acutest chemist would 
be unable to tell the source, animal 
or vegetable, from which perfectly 
pure specimens of these principles, 
separated from all foreign matters, 
were obtained. What a discovery 
is this! It amounts to saying that 
science cannot point out any dif- 
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ference between pure and whole- 
some alimentary vegetable princi- 
ples and animal ones, simply 
because there is no difference 
between them. Thus we see how 
emphatically we can maintain that 
a vegetable diet, whether it includes 
milk, cheese, and eggs or not, can 
be wholesome, and can supply the 
body with everything it can pos- 
sibly require. That is tantamount 
to saying that health and strength 
can be as easily kept up upon it 
as on a purely animal diet or a 
mixed one. But we have not quite 
disposed of our difficulties, and to 
what follows I must invite the 
reader's close attention. Alimen- 
tary principles are rarely eaten 
pure, but in the vast majority of 
cases are taken combined with a 
variety of flavouring and colouring 
matters, and to the latter the vari- 
ous articles of our diet owe the 
peculiar and subtle differences 
which make one food apparently 
altogetherunlike another ; and these 
flavouring matters it is that make 
one food palatable and another 
nauseous. It has been asked 
whether it might not therefore be 
found that the savoury flavours of 
meat stimulate the palate and pro- 
mote digestive processes. As a 
set-off, the disciples of vegetarian- 
ism contend that it is precisely 
these rich and subtle flavours which 
make animal food injurious, and 
that all-wise Nature intended man 
to live on simpler and purer foods. 
Who can decide when doctors dis- 
agree, although many eminent 
physiologists fully indorse the 
vegetarian arguments? Undoubt- 
edly the highly-flavoured and rich 
dishes brought to the tables of the 
wealthy are tempting to the palate 
and pleasing to the eye ; but their 
use makes it difficult to enjoy and 
thrive on purer and simpler foods. 
From rich and stimulating dishes 
come disease, indigestion, and 
death, while simple diets are con- 
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ducive to long life and prosperity ; 
and although nothing is easier than 
to acquire the taste for highly-fia- 
voured animal foods, it is perfectly 
easy for those accustomed to it 
thoroughly to enjoy an unmixed 
vegetarian diet. All theories must, 
however, be brought to the crucial 
test of experiment to make them of 
realservicetomankind. Experience 
on the largest possible scale, ex- 
tending over many centuries, shows 
that persons who keep to a vege- 
tarian diet enjoy vigorous health 
and a remarkable immunity from 
disease, nor can it be urged that 
their enjoyment of life is in any 
way diminished. It is certainly 
not necessary for a vegetarian to 
be an ascetic, and deprive himself 
of some of the enjoyments of the 
table. The digestive organs are 
after a time strengthened and 
adapted, sothat inconvenience does 
not follow the consumption of veget- 
ables on a large scale. Radical 
and sudden changes in the mode 
of life are certainly often attended 
by temporary discomfort ; but it is 
astonishing how easily the stomach 
assimilates vegetables, and how 
soon its capacity for the digestion 
of meat diminishes ; at last indeed 
the inclination for. meat vanishes. 
One of the stock arguments in 
defence of vegetarianism might, 
one would suppose, be its un- 
doubted cheapness. This argu- 
ment does not, however, receive the 
approval of all vegetarians, some 
indeed denying that there is any 
marked saving. They are right, 
if for expensive joints of meat, rich 
jellies, and game, they only substi- 
tute costly foreign fruits and delicate 
puddings. But scientifically and 
carefully constructed a vegetable 
diet, whether including or exclud- 
ing those animal products which 
do not require life to be sacrificed 
to obtain them, can be made ex- 
ceedingly economical, and would 
in any rich or poor family effect a 
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considerable saving. It is indis- 
pensable, to obtain the full benefits 
of vegetarianism, to train up chil- 
dren from infancy to do without 
animal food ; the digestive organs 
are then better able to utilise to 
the utmost the cheap foods on 
which they are called to work, 
while there is no craving for other 
and richer diets. Many nutritious 
and wholesome foods, as oatmeal, 
maize, and barley-flour, which are 
or should be the sheet anchors of 
the vegetarian, but which, from a 
certain harshness of flavour, require 
to be eaten from infancy to be per- 
fectly agreeable, are seldom ap- 
proved by persons who commence 
eating them in later life. 

Some of the vegetarian bills of 
fare I have seen—one more espe- 
cially submitted to me two years ago 
by Professor F. W. Newman—have 
been quite as varied and rich as 
was compatible with health and 
economy. No one could possibly 


complain that they erred on the 
side of frugality ; and so far from 
condoling with vegetarians, there 
is rather need of rejoicing that they 
provide themselves with substitutes 
for meat that might well satisfy the 


most fastidious epicure. No; the 
chiefs of the Vegetarian Society sit 
down to tables plentifully supplied 
with delicate and savoury dishes 
as palatable as those containing 
meat ad libitum. 

This leads on to another part 
of this great subject. Vegetarian- 
ism has claims on the general atten- 
tion based on quite other grounds 
than its cheapness and wholesome- 
ness ; for it cannot be successfully 
practised where there is not care- 
ful and scientific cookery. Hence 
the labours of the Vegetarian So- 
ciety are of immense moment, and 
rise far above the level sometimes 
claimed for them ; they encourage 
the economical and careful pre- 
paration of food, and bring before 
the nation the importance of many 
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kinds offood comparatively neglect- 
ed, but abundant and palatable. 

Vegetarianism could be practised 
with remarkable facility and eco- 
nomy in any family in which it was 
the rule of all the household ; but 
it would be a hardship, perhaps an 
actual impossibility, for one mem- 
ber of the family to attempt it. In 
any instance it would be easier and 
pleasanter for a whole family to 
give it a fair trial. The simplest 
rule that could be recommended 
to a person desirous of testing in 
his househoid the advantages and 
economy of a pure vegetable diet 
would be to leave off meat and 
bacon at breakfast, tea, and supper, 
and at dinner to reverse the usual 
order of the courses. Let the 
meal begin with abundance of tarts, 
fruits, and puddings, and when 
every one had had a sufficiency the 
fish, poultry, or joint, which usually 
comes first, might be brought in. 
Depend upon it that if the first 
course be really tempting and well 
cooked, no one would, in a week, 
care for meat, and it could be safely 
dispensed with. 

One kind of vegetarian food—I 
mean fruit—is so delicious and 
wholesome, that were it only 
plentiful and cheap, total absti- 
nence from flesh would soon carry 
the day. Everywhere people de- 
light in fruit, and children and 
savages eat it voraciously. Were 
it economical and abundant it 
would satisfy the most delicate 
palate and deal a death-blow at 
meat ; but its scarceness and dear- 
ness are insuperable obstacles to 
its general consumption. There 
is small hope that the supply of 
fresh fruit will ever be materially 
larger in this country. 

Two or three stock objections 
to vegetarianism demand a mo- 
ment’s consideration, although soon 
disposed of. A good deal is heard 
of the importance of concentrated 
foods. Now I confess I do not 
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understand what is meant by this 
expression. Milk, universally ad- 
mitted to be wholesome and nutri- 
tious, is not so concentrated as fish, 
nor is the latter as concentrated as 
maize. It would be as easy to 
construct a vegetable dietary com- 
prising in a given weight as many 
grains of nitrogen and carbon as 
would one of unmixed animal food. 
Undoubtedly, weight for weight, 
vegetables are not, as a broad rule, 
so rich in nutriment as meat ; but 
they are decidedly more plentiful 
and cheap, and thus the gain far 
outweighs any apparent loss. What- 
ever it is taken to signify, this ob- 
jection is of secondary moment, as 
the difference is not sufficiently 
marked to be serious. The claims 
of invalids—a second objection to 
vegetarianism—I do not propose 
discussing ; the sick and the aged 
may possibly need, or fancy they 
need, rich animal foods. My own 
experience in hospital and private 
practice leads me to believe that 
the infirm and the invalid are all 
the better for simplicity of diet 
and living, and are more often over- 
than under-fed; be that how it 
may, we are fortunately not all in- 
valids and octogenarians. A third 
objection—that the supply of veget- 
ables is small, and that it is im- 
possible to procure them cheap 
and fresh in large towns—comes 
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with a bad grace from persons who, 
whatever their consumption of 
meat, dispose of three or four times 
as great a weight of potatoes, bread, 
rice, and cakes. No; the place of 
meat could be readily and econo- 
mically supplied by vegetables and 
fruits; and in an increased con- 
sumption of the latter lies the true 
remedy for a scanty and dear meat- 
supply. 

Looked at from whatever point 
of view we choose, we cannot ques- 
tion the feasibility, wholesomeness, 
and economy of a liberal consump- 
tion of vegetables and fruits ; nay, 
we can maintain that science and 
practice prove that they can, in 
every sense, take the place of meat 
and even of all animal products. 
The palatableness of such a die- 
tary cannot be disputed by any one 
who likes fruit, tarts, and puddings, 
and enjoys bread-and-butter. 

Meat will undoubtedly become 
dearer and scarcer; and house- 
keepers will not less pertinaciously 
and volubly pour forth their com- 
plaints. The only possible remedy 
is a greatly diminished consump- 
tion of animal food ; but it certainly 
appears to me that the real redress 
against the heavy bills of butchers 
will be found in the larger and 
more systematic use of fruits and 
vegetables. 

ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 








THE STRANGE STORY OF CAPTAIN GARNOUS. 


——- 


‘WuaT on earth is the captain 
looking at?” 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘ This is the second time I have 
seen him standing so, with his eyes 
fixed on the water. What can it 
mean, Boulter?’ 

‘Something wrong, I fear,’ re- 
plied Boulter. ‘For days I have 
noticed that he has been queer.’ 

‘Queer! I should think so,’ 
said the first speaker, one James 
Glatton, first mate of the Aurora. 
The Aurora was a fair-sized vessel, 
chiefly trading between the port of 
H , in Essex, and Scotland, and 
was now bound for the north with 
a cargo of wheat on board. It 
was night. The moon was shining, 
the sea clear, and Captain Garnous 
standing at the stern had his eyes 
fixed on the water where the moon- 
light was playing on it in the track 
of the vessel. Garnous had been 
standing there some time, and for 
several minutes the first and second 
mates had been watching him. 
There was a look of terror in the 
man’s face. More than once he 
drew his hand across his eyes, as 
though he was troubled by some 
vision which he was unable to com- 
prehend. 

‘Do you see that—that face?’ 
he asked, turning to Glatton. 

‘What face?’ cried Glatton. 

‘That face in the water! This 
is the seccnd time I’ve seen it. 
There—there !’ 

‘Why, man alive, there is nothing 
in the water! It is only your 
fancy.’ 

‘Fancy! 
you. I can see it. 


It is no fancy, I tell 


There ’tis on 


the track of the vessel—so white— 
so ghastly. Ah! and with a shriek 
he covered his face with his hands 
and hurried away. 

Descending rapidly to his cabin 
he went to a cupboard with trem- 
bling hands, and brought out a bot- 
tle of spirits and a tumbler. This 
tumbler he half filled and tossed 
the spirit down. Then he sank 
upon a seat. 

‘That was Chetwynd’s face,’ he 
said. ‘I know it. Hannah told 
me I should see it, and I have 
twice. Shall I see it to-morrow ?’ 
And Garnous shuddered as he put 
this question to himself. 

He sat drinking until sleep over- 
came him. 

In the mean time the first and 
second mates were discussing the 
strange conduct of Captain Gar- 
nous on deck. 

‘What the deuce did he mean 
by saying there was a face in the 
water ?” said Glatton. 

‘He has been drinking a good 
deal lately,’ said Boulter. ‘I dare- 
say that explains it.’ 

‘It looks as if he were going off 
his head.’ 

*Yes; I should not wonder if 
he did so. He has never been 
the same man since Hannah Char- 
men refused to have him.’ 

‘Poor Chetwynd’s lover.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Ah, Chetwynd was a nice chap; 
he and I were good friends. What 
a night it was when he was lost! 
Very different from this.’ And 
Glatton looked round on the 
smooth bright sea and up at the 
sky, where the stars were shining. 
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‘I never knew a worse passage 
than that. It blew great guns as 
soon as we left H—— ; and off Sun- 
derland it was awful. Poor Chet- 
wynd said to me—I can remember 
it well—“I doubt whether I shall 
ever see Hannah again. If I don’t 
and you should, give her my love.” 
I can see his dark eyes now, just 
as they looked. He spoke the 
truth ; he never did see her. The 
storm got terrible soon afterwards, 
and he never spoke to me again. 
He lost his footing somewhere, I 
expect, for he was drowned. Poor 
Hannah! I shall never forget 
her anguish when we broke the 
news to her. If ever a man was 
loved by a woman, Chetwynd was 
loved by Hannah Charmen.’ 

‘And the worse luck for our cap- 
tain, eh?’ 

‘Just so.’ 

‘You don’t think she'll ever have 
him, do you?” 

‘ Never.’ 

‘Never is a long time.’ 

‘I know it. But Hannah will 
never marry Garnous. Indeed he 
has never tried it on since poor 
Chetwynd’s death. The girl hates 
him.’ 

‘And no wonder !’ 

‘No wonder, as you say. I hate 
Garnous, and I know every woman 
must do the same.’ 

Captain Garnous had never borne 
avery good name; but the small 
esteem in which he was held by 
his inferiors was no barrier to his 
meeting with a good deal of suc- 
cess. Professionally he was very 
clever. No man knew the coast 
better, and in many a trying time 
Garnous had got his vessel safe to 
port whilst other captains had met 
with disaster. For this reason he 
was a good deal patronised by 
merchants who knew him; and he 
could always command a better 
price than many of his brother 
captains. 

‘I never have to go looking for 
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business,’ he would say. ‘ Bob 
Garnous is well known, and his 
luck too. For twenty years I’ve 
sailed about this coast, and I’ve 
never met with an accident yet. 
I’ve helped many a ship off the 
Gunfleet; but I’ve never wanted 
anybody to help me!’ 

Garnous was not a pleasant man 
to look at, with his thick red hair, 
red whiskers, small gray eyes, and 
large mouth. In figure he was 
rather short, and he had immense 
arms and hands—arms and hands 
which he was accustomed to use 
in a very free manner against any 
one who might have displeased 
him. His age was about forty-five. 

Until a year or two before his 
strange conduct on board the 
Aurora attracted the notice of the 
first and second mates, Garnous 
had been accustomed to profess 
the greatest indifference to woman- 
kind; and if the name of a lieu- 
tenant or a mate serving under 
him was ever coupled with that of 
a pretty girl, Garnous would sneer 
at the poor fellow unmercifully. 
But Captain Garnous’ day came at 
last. He fell in love, and the 
young woman to whom he offered 
marriage was quite indifferent to 
him. 

Hannah Charmen—for this was 
her name—was a very pretty girl; 
indeed it might with truth be said 
that she was a very handsome one. 
Her father, who held some subor- 
dinate position in the coastguard 
service, resided in the portof H——, 
which might be called the home 
of Captain Garnous; but he had 
not been stationed there long. 

One sunny autumn day, Gar- 
nous, just returned from a voyage 
to the north, met Hannah Char- 
men on the beach, looked at her, 
first rudely, then sought to im- 
prove his glance into one of admi- 
ration. The girl did not heed him, 
but went on her way by the side 
of the water, watched by Garnous 
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as long as she was in sight, who 
said, with an oath, 

‘She’s the prettiest girl I’ve seen 
for many a year. I wonder who 
she is.’ 

In this matter he had little dif- 
ficulty in satisfying himself. He 
learned her name and some other 
particulars regarding the girl; and 
the next night, at a public-house, 
made acquaintance with the father. 

‘ New to this place, eh?’ he said. 

‘I haven’t been stationed here 
many months,’ replied Mr. Char- 
men. 

‘ There won’t be much work for 
you to do. The coastguard isn’t 
much troubled here. What will 
you drink ? 

‘I have been drinking rum,’ said 
Mr. Charmen. 

‘If you don’t object to alter it to 
brandy, I shall be glad to stand you 
a glass. We have not met before, 
and I like to be friendly when I 
meet a stranger.’ 

The woman serving in the snug 
little bar smiled with surprise as 
she heard these remarks of Captain 
Garnous, whose generosity had 
never been conspicuous in the lit- 
tle port. Mr. Charmen consenting 
to accept the gift of his new friend, 
the barmaid placed his glass of 
spirits before him. 

‘Thanks, Captain Garnous,’ she 
said, as the captain paid for Mr. 
Charmen’s glass, which that gen- 
tleman received with proper grati- 
tude. 

‘ And there, girl, there’s sixpence 
for you,’ said Garnous. ‘ You 
haven’t seen me in this port lately.’ 

‘No, captain. Very much 
obliged; and the girl, astonished 
at these two instances of generosity, 
retired within the bar. 

‘I’ve been away for more than 
three months,’ observed Garnous 
to Charmen. ‘Been to Scotland, 
Norway, and Russia; and have 
done well everywhere—always do, 
in short. That’s a satisfaction.’ 
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‘As you say, that is a satisfac- 
tion,’ replied Charmen. 

‘What do you think of the place?’ 
asked the captain. 

‘It suits me,’ replied the coast- 
guardsman. 

‘Married?’ inquired Garnous. 

‘Wife dead,’ replied Charmen 
leisurely, as he smoked. 

* Any family ? 

‘One daughter.’ 

‘Oh, one daughter,’ echoed Gar- 
nous. ‘Well, I’m not married,’ 
replied Garnous. ‘I don’t seem to 
have had any time for such work 
as that; but what may happen in 
the future I don’t know. If I am 
not rude, how old is your daugh- 
ter?” 

‘One-and-twenty,’ said Mr. Char- 
men. 

‘Ah! 

After that the captain did not 
find himself equal to say anything 
at once very pertinent. These 
facts he had previously ascertained ; 
but it was his object to get friendly 
with Mr. Charmen, because Mr. 
Charmen was the fatherofthe pretty 
girl he had met on the beach; and 
how could he do this without ex- 
hibiting some interest in himself 
and his family? Mr. Charmen had 
accepted the brandy gratefully, and 
had answered Garnous’ questions, 
if not in an effusive spirit, at all 
events in a way which showed that 
he was not indisposed to accept 
the civilities of the captain. Of 
course he had heard about Gar- 
nous, and was flattered by his at- 
tentions. Garnous spent a couple 
of hours with the coastguardsman, 
who, separating from him at night, 
asked him to call and spend an 
evening at his house. 

This offer Garnous of course ac- 
cepted, his object in his attentions 
to the coastguard officer being an 
introduction to Hannah Charmen, 
whom he had now the pleasure 
of speaking to. It was a rough 
night when he wended his way to 
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the coastguardsman’s house—a low 
narrow building, standing close to 
the beach—and as he entered the 
place the wind—the door having 
been opened by Miss Charmen— 
roared behind him, rushed into the 
passage, and almost blew out the 
candle which Hannah was holding 
in her hand. 

‘A gusty night, Miss Charmen,’ 
said Garnous; ‘but I’m used to 
‘em, and they don’t frighten me.’ 

He held out his hand, which 
Hannah was rather slow to take, 
and then the coastguard officer, ap- 
pearing by the side of his daughter, 
invited him to enter. It was Mr. 
Garnous’ endeavour to make him- 
self as genial and companionable 
as possible, and he succeeded in 
working his way into favour with 
Charmen. Hannah had no recol- 
lection of having met him pre- 
viously on the beach, or of the 
look of admiration with which he 
had then greeted her—a look of 
admiration he again repeated when 
they were all cosily seated round 
the coastguardsman’s fireplace. 
But Captain Garnous failed in ob- 
taining her good opinion. Her 
heart inwardly rebelled against 
him in spite of all his efforts, and 
the stories he narrated for the plea- 
sure of her father and himself. 
Hannah spoke but little. Indeed 
she was never very loquacious, and 
the presence of Garnous made her 
less so. Now Garnous misinter- 
preted allthis. He was a vain man, 
and, like most men who have de- 
spised women all their life, fancied 
he had only to show the smallest 
attention to receive a woman’s 
goodwill, or even a deeper feel- 
ing, at once. Garnous had never 
affected to make love to a woman 
before ; indeed he had invariably 
addressed them with as little civility 
as possible. But now he flattered 
himself that he had so spoken and 
so conducted himself that Hannah 
Charmen was pleased with his per- 
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son, and that she was silent in 
his company as women are often 
silent before men in whom they are 
interested. 

So, when he left the Charmens, 
having smoked several cigars dur- 
ing the evening, he felt that he was 
satisfied with his visit, that Han- 
nah Charmen was a very pleasant 
young woman, and that he might 
do worse than marry her. Then he 
almost laughed at himself for think- 
ing of marriage—he, Robert Gar- 
nous, who had almost vowed that 
no woman should ever make a fool 
of him! If he was, however, des- 
tined to be made a fool of, he would 
give the matter due consideration 
first; and he would see Hannah 
Charmen a good many times before 
he decided upon putting to her the 
important question as to whether 
she was willing to be his wife. It so 
happened that he was not just then 
very busy, and that he would not 
be for some weeks. These unoc- 
cupied weeks would give him am- 
ple opportunities of seeing more of 
her. 

‘Looks as if she might be a girl 
of spirit,” he thought, as he made 
his way homewards, ‘ though she 
did not say much. Well, if I ever 
liked a woman I should like her to 
have some spirit. Ifthere was too 
much of it one could easily break 
it down ; and that girl is handsome 
—very handsome " 

But the captain used a stronger 
word ; and he was fond of strong 
words. 

A day or two afterwards he again 
called on Miss Charmen, and had 
a chat with her. Towards the con- 
clusion of his visit he observed 
a small photograph of Hannah 
standing on the mantelpiece. 

‘Is that you, Miss Charmen?’ 
he asked, pointing to it. 

* Yes, Captain Garnous.’ 

‘May I have it? 

‘You! Why what do you want 
it for?” 
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*‘Idowantit. There! said the 
captain emphatically. 

‘Oh, it is quite valueless,’ ans- 
wered Hannah. 

*Valueless, nonsense! I don’t 
think so. It does not do you jus- 
tice. These things never do.’ 

‘ Excuse me,’ said Hannah. 

‘Well! 

‘I donot think I could spare it.’ 
And Hannah hung down her head. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘It was taken at the request of a 
friend, and that is why I think I 
must keep it.’ 

‘A friend, eh? Who was it? 
And the captain eyed her sharply. 

Just then her father entered, and 
nothing more was said about the 
portrait; and shortly afterwards the 
captain went away, disappointed 
because Hannah had refused to 
give him the portrait, and suspicious 
of the person at whose request the 
portrait had been taken. He had 
been careful to ascertain that she 
had no sweetheart; at all events 
no one in the place had ever heard 
of her having one. Could it then 
be possible that she should have 
one, and that she had refused to 
give him the portrait because it had 
been taken at her lover’s request ? 
Then the consideration he had de- 
termined to give to the matter be- 
fore asking Hannah to become his 
wife seemed dangerous. Why 
should he not speak at once, or at 
all events on an earlier day? The 
man was in love with her, madly in 
love with her. In this Garnous 
was as desperate as he was in most 
things. When he called upon Han- 
nah again he noticed that the por- 
trait had been removed. He said 
nothing about it; but his resolu- 
tion to speak deepened, and as he 
went away he said, 

‘When I call again I shall have 
something to say to you, Miss Char- 
men—something a little out of the 
common.’ 

Hannah turned very pale as she 
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heard this, for she guessed the 
man’s meaning easily enough. 

Three days afterwards Garnous 
called again. 

‘ Here I am, Miss Charmen,’ he 
said, entering. ‘I hope you haven't 
forgotten what I last said to you, 
eh?’ 

* No, Captain Garnous,’ answered 
Hannah. 

‘I daresay you wondered what 
it was.’ 

To this Hannah made no answer. 

‘Well, I won’t beat about the 
bush,’ the captain went on. ‘ You 
may as well understand me without 
further ado. I once said I should 
never marry; and as for loving a 
woman, I didn’t think it possible 
that I could do so. Times have 
altered since then; but now there 
is only one woman I could love, 
and contentedly marry : that’s you. 
The first time I saw you on the 
beach I was struck by your look ; 
I liked your dark face, dark eyes, 
and black hair! You were some- 
thing like the women I've seen 
in Spain. You looked to have 
some spirit, too; and I like a spirit. 
Then I came here and saw you 
again. But I couldn’t quite make 
up my mind to speak at once—not 
that I’m shy, but it was so strange 
for me to be in love; I couldn’t 
make it out. There, I’ve spoken 
now ; and I want to know whether 
you are willing to be my wife.’ 

There was, indeed, nothing that 
Hannah was more unwilling to do. 
Her dark face quivered ; she did 
not speak at once. She disliked 
the man; and what is more, she 
rather feared him. 

‘Captain Garnous,’ she replied 
quietly, ‘I am sorry to say that I 
cannot be your wife.’ 

‘No! Why? cried the captain 
almost angrily. 

‘Oh, for the best of reasons,’ 
she replied, with some spirit, being 
irritated by his manner—‘ because 
I do not love you.’ 
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‘ Then I suppose there is some- 
body else you do love? 

Hannah did not speak. 

‘ Come, Miss Charmen, be honest 
with me. I like plain dealing.’ 

‘You have no right to ask me,’ 
said Hannah, in an embarrassed 
way. 
‘I can see well enough there is 
some one, but I suppose it is no 
use asking his name.’ 

Hannah tried to laugh, and 
shook her head. 

Garnous walked to the window, 
and stood there for some minutes 
looking at the sea, whose spray was 
dashing against it. Then he turned 
round quickly on Hannah. 

‘I’m a fool for speaking to you 
again on the matter. But I don’t 
like to be beaten—and deceived. 
Do you mean to say that I must 
take the answer you have just 
given me? Remember, I’m well off. 
I’ve been lucky all my life. I can 
give you a good house—make a 
lady of you, in short. You can’t 
look lightly on these things.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you, 
Captain Garnous ; but I must de- 
cline the offer you have made me.’ 

‘Very well! And with this, 
and with a heavy frown on his face, 
the captain left the room. Button- 
ing up his rough sailor’s coat when 
he got outside, he walked rapidly 
onwards through a driving rain, 
and the spray which the big waves 
threw up into the air. He walked 
on, with his head down, muttering 
curses on the girl who had refused 
to marry him. On he went, past 
the little town, along the beach 
until he was nearly two miles away 
from it. Then he stopped sud- 
denly, glanced round on the angry 
sea, and turned back, calling him- 
self a fool for being so put out by 
a pretty woman. 

It was clear to him that Hannah 
Charmen had a lover. On the fol- 
lowing day Captain Garnous dis- 
covered who this lover was. 
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During the night the weather 
changed, the storm ceased. Soon 
after daybreak the clouds broke. 
By nine the sun shone brightly, the 
sands were fast drying, and the now 
incoming tide stole up them with 
only a pleasant murmur. 

Business took Garnous to the 
beach about ten o’clock, and as he 
was about to leave he caught sight 
of Hannah walking in its direction. 
She was soon joined by a young 
man, and both disappeared behind 
a barge which was lying there for 
repairs. The young man Garnous 
knew very well. He had made 
more than one voyage with the 
captain, and had arranged to make 
another. 

‘So, it’s young Chetwynd, is it ?” 
thought Garnous savagely, as he 
slowly made his way over the sands 
to the barge, screened behind which 
Hannah and her lover—for this 
young man was her lover—were 
standing. 

‘I have something to tell you, 
Harry,’ said Hannah to her com- 
panion in the hearing of the cap- 
tain. ‘Mr. Garnous asked me yes- 
terday to be his wife, and of course 
I declined.’ 

‘Did you, Hannah?’ answered 
the young man, as he took her hand 
and looked into her eyes. 

‘He was almost rude,’ the girl 
went on, ‘and, though I have some 
spirit, he nearly frightened me. He 
is a horrible man. How I wish 
you were not going to sail with him 
again, Harry !’ 

‘I can’t get away from my bar- 
gain now, Hannah ; but, as you say, 
he isa horrible man, All his people 
hate him; but he is a capital sailor: 
not a better one leaves this port.’ 

‘How long before you sail 
again ?” 

‘It will be some weeks first, I 
believe. Garnous does not appear 
anxious to get a new cargo. I 
expected he wanted to stay here, 
and make love to you.’ 
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‘ Then he has been disappointed,’ 
laughed Hannah—a laugh which 
smote discordantly on the ears of 
the captain, who had not lost a 
word, and who, it may be supposed, 
appreciated the esteem in which he 
was held by young Chetwynd and 
by the woman whom only a few 
hours ago he had asked to be his 
wife. ‘O Harry,’ she went on, ‘ it 
is so sad for me when you are at 
sea. I lie awake at nights thinking 
of you by the hour together; and 
when it is stormy I cannot tell you 
how heavy my heart is. I some- 
times wish you were not a sailor.’ 

‘My lot is cast, Hannah, and I 
can’t very well alter it now,’ an- 
swered Chetwynd, in a rather sad 
voice. 

‘And I wish you served any one 
rather than Garnous, for I know he 
is a bad man,’ 

‘I don’t suppose he will harm 
me.’ 

‘He was very anxious to know 
whether I was engaged, and who I 
was engaged to,’ said Hannah ; 
‘but I would not tell him.’ 

‘And I daresay that irritated 
him.’ 

‘Yes, Harry; I could see it did. 
But I did not think I was bound 
to speak—at least to him. I dare- 
say he will hear of it before long. 
The wonder is that it has not 
got out before; for everything seems 
to get out in this place.’ 

Harry laughed, and said that it 
was so. Garnous still contrived to 
listen ; but what he farther heard 
pleased him as little as that which 
had already reached hisears. Creep- 
ing quietly round the stem of the 
vessel, he managed to catch sight 
of the two lovers, and could ob- 
serve their faces. Hannah looked 
more beautiful than ever as she 
raised her countenance to Harry 
Chetwynd’s, whose arm was around 
her waist, and who was speaking to 
her as a lover speaks to his be- 
trothed. Nothing farther was said 
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of Garnous by either of them. He 
was evidently dismissed, as a most 
unpleasant subject, from their 
thoughts ; and the captain guessed 
that it was so. To know that he 
had no hope of winning Hannah, 
to know that she loved another 
with all her heart, made him suffer 
pangs of disappointment and rage 
such as he had never experienced 
before. As Garnous had been mad 
with love, so he was mad with 
jealousy. It became necessary to 
put a strong curb on himself, or he 
would have rushed out and struck 
Harry to the ground. 

Chetwynd and Hannah had been 
engaged some time, having previ- 
ously met at another port, where 
her father was employed in the 
coastguard service. Chetwynd had 
not thought it necessary to speak 
of his engagement to his mates ; 
and Hannah, being little given to 
talk, had also been silent on the 
matter. In the place where she 
was now living with her father she 
had been but a short time, and had 
not therefore made many intimacies. 
Hence the ignorance that reigned 
in H as to the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the subordinate coastguard 
officer being engaged to young 
Chetwynd, and the blindness which 
existed in Garnous’ mind, even 
after his having made inquiries a- 
bout Hannah. Chetwynd was a 
frank, excellent-hearted young fel- 
low, and was loved by Hannah as 
such men deserve to be loved; 
and to Hannah Chetwynd was 
equally true. 

When Garnous had stared and 
listened as he thought long enough, 
he walked away, taking a zigzag 
path amongst the boats that lay 
about the shore to prevent himself 
from being observed. 

‘T’ll soon put a stop to their 
game for a while,’ he thought, with 
an ugly smile. ‘I'll get a cargo on 
board, and start for the North be- 
fore the end of next week. And 
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you can’t get away from your en- 
gagement, Master Chetwynd !’ 

Garnous had no difficulty in pro- 
curing a large cargo of corn, and 
making arrangements for starting. 
He had counted upon having a 
holiday, and spending a good deal 
of it in Hannah's society. All 
this anticipation he readily aban- 
doned, being savagely gratified that 
her lover’s holiday would be short- 
ened too. 

‘We start for the North next 
Thursday,’ he said to Chetwynd a 
couple of days afterwards. ‘So look 
alive and be ready.’ 

‘Next Thursday !’ 

‘Yes.’ 

And Harry’s heart sank, and so 
did Hannah’s, when she heard of 
this unexpected arrangement. 

The Aurora sailed on the ap- 
pointed day. The clouds were 
leaden and the sea heavy as she 
left the port, with the tearful eyes 
of Hannah fixed upon her until 
she rounded the point and passed 
out of sight. 

The weather continued to be 
bad throughout the voyage, till it 
culminated in a fearful storm. With 
all Garnous’ experience, he had 
never encountered such a one. 

It was in this storm that Harry 
Chetwynd was mysteriously lost. 

Garnous and he had been fairly 
friendly during the voyage; but it 
was known to the crew that the 
captain had been refused by Han- 
nah Charmen, and that Chetwynd 
was engaged to be married to her. 
Until the night of this fearful storm 
the captain had never mentioned 
her name to Chetwynd. With the 
wind howling around them, and 
the waves rolling mountains high, 
he said, in a strange voice, 

‘If this sort of thing continues, 
I don’t think you run much chance 
of seeing Hannah Charmen again.’ 

‘If I am lost, captain, my last 
prayer will be for her,’ poor Harry 
said, almost solemnly. 
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In less than half an hour there 
was a cry of ‘ Where’s Chetwynd ? 
where’s Chetwynd?’ the sailors 
scanning each other’s faces eagerly 
on the wet dark deck; for Harry 
was missing, and was never seen 
again. 

When the Aurora returned to 
H , Glatton had to discharge 
the painful duty ofinforming Han- 
nah Charmen of the sad fate her 
lover hadencountered. The Aurora 
reached the port in the morning, 
and in the afternoon Glatton made 
his way to Charmen’s house. He 
found Hannah at home, and her 
face fell the moment she saw him. 

‘Where’s Harry? she asked 
quickly. 

‘Miss Hannah! began Glatton 
with difficulty. 

‘Don’t—don’t say he’s dead ! 
she cried, in a tone of anguish. 
‘It will break my heart. We loved 
each other so. Don’t say he is 
dead! Anything but that—any- 
thing but that 

‘Miss Hannah!’ began poor 
Glatton again. 

The girl put her hands to her 
head, and turned her frightened 
eyes towards her visitor. 

‘It is no use deceiving you,’ he 
replied. ‘It is a sad task I have 
before me ; but poor Harry Chet- 
wynd is drowned ” 

The girl fell back in a chair as 
if she had been shot. 

Glatton stood by listening to 
her moaning, but unable to suggest 
any means of affording her relief. 
By degrees she partially recovered, 
her eyes opened, she moved in the 
chair. 

‘Tell me what there is to tell,’ 
she said, in a low voice. 

Then Glatton, as kindly as he 
could, told Hannah the story. As 
he was telling her she did not say 
a word; and at the end she only 
gave a heavy sigh. 

‘We've lost a good mate,’ said 
Glatton. ‘I never knew a better, 
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honester, or truer lad. We all 
loved him—all, except—the cap- 
tain.’ 

‘Garnous, you mean,’ said Han- 
nah. 

‘Yes; but that doesn’t matter,’ 
Glatton went on. ‘ Good men loved 
him, if that is any comfort to you, 
Miss Charmen. Letus hope he is 
better off.’ 

‘ There’s Garnous now!’ 
Hannah. ‘Look! 
dow !’ 

Sure enough, there stood the 
captain with his evil face at the 
window ; and he had been there 
whilst Glatton was telling Hannah 
his sad story, his countenance light- 
ing up with a smile as some words 
of the narrative reached him. 

‘So you've told Miss Charmen, 
have you?’ said Garnous, strolling 
in, the next moment. ‘I am very 
sorry, miss,’ he added ; ‘ but acci- 
dents will happen to sea-faring folk. 
At best we have but a rough life.’ 

‘You are not sorry—you are 
glad ! exclaimed Hannah fiercely. 
‘I can read it in your face. You 
don’t deceive me. You have come 
here to see my misery. Well, my 
heart is broken—you may know 
that if it is any satisfaction to you. 
O Harry, Harry! and with this 
cry she sank back in her chair 
again. 

‘I don’t think I would have come, 
captain,’ suggested Glatton. 

‘Why not? asked Garnous 
fiercely. ‘If she has treated me 
uncivilly I don’t care! And she’s 
quite right when she says that I’m 
glad, for Iam glad. D’ye hear?’ 
he cried, addressing Hannah—‘ I 
am glad. For you won’t marry 
him now. He’s at the bottom of 
the sea, and there he'll keep for 
ever.’ 

Saying this, and scowling at the 
girl, Garnous turned and left the 
room, 

The next day the news in the 
little port was that Miss Charmen 
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was dangerously ill of fever. On 
the following the news was worse, 
for the fever had seized her brain ; 
and it was doubtful whether she 
would recover. The inhabitants 
of the place, having heard of the 
sad fate of her lover, were full of 
pity for her; and the queries about 
her were frequent. Garnous walked 
about in a moody way, and was 
seen to drink a good deal. With- 
out making any inquiries regarding 
her condition he managed to as- 
certain how it fared with her. 
When he heard she was out of 
danger it is impossible to say 
whether he was glad or sorry, for 
he showed no emotion what- 
ever. 

Six weeks after her attack, on a 
certain morning when he was 
strolling, or rather slouching, about 
the beach, he felt a touch upon 
his arm, and turning, saw Hannah 
at his side. Garnous started—as 
he might well do—at her pale 
worn face, sunken eyes, and thin 
hair; for little of her beauty re- 
mained. 

‘ Don't you know me ?’ she asked, 
in almost a whisper. 

‘Oh, yes, I know you! he an- 
swered, with a tremor in his frame. 

‘I’ve come to tell you what is 
in my mind, and the dream I’ve 
had. I had strange fancies in my 
illness; but this was something 
more than a fancy. Captain Gar- 
nous, you murdered Harry Chet- 
wynd !’ 

The lips of the captain turned 
deadly white, and he shook in 
every limb. 

*You murdered Harry Chet- 
wynd ! Hannah repeated. ‘ Don’t 
deny it; it was revealed to me in 
adream. Such a dream! I saw 
his pale face in the water ; and, as 
his eyes turned to me, I heard his 
voice saying distinctly: “Garnous 
pushed me overboard one night in 
a storm. He is my murderer.” I 
heard no more ; but I still saw his 
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sad pale face in the water. I think 
I must have seen it for hours—so 
white, so still, so awful! At iast 
I woke, then I fell asleep again ; 
and again I saw the face, and 
again I heard the same words. A 
third time I fell asleep, and a third 
time I saw the face and heard 
those words. Captain Garnous, 
you murdered Harry Chetwynd ! 

‘Girl, you are mad!’ said Gar- 
nous. 

‘Mad! Iam not mad yet; but 
I shall be one day, for my heart 
is broken ; and the broken-hearted 
often go mad. I have read that it 
is so in books. Listen. I pray 
that you may see the face as I saw 
it, cold and pale in the water; 
that you may see it in calm and 
storm ; and that it may haunt you, 
as it haunted me, until you—like 
myself—go mad !’ 

‘Curse you, girl ! cried Garnous, 
trembling again. ‘You ought to 
be locked up.’ 

‘And you will see it, said 
Hannah calmly; ‘only it will be 
more terrible to you than it was 
tome. Poor Harry! Though he 
is dead he will be avenged. Some- 
times, when you least expect it, 
you will see his face; and when 
you do you may know that death 
is not a long way off.’ 

Then Hannah glided quickly 
over the sands, leaving Garnous 
standing awestruck at her words. 
Like most sailors, he was super- 
stitious, and this vision of a dead 
face in the water appalled him. 
Before leaving the shore, Hannah 
turned and cried back to him, 

‘You'll see it! You'll see it! 

With an oath, he shook his arm 
at her, and then, gathering himself 
together, hurried away. 

The charge which Hannah had 
brought against him was true. He 
was the murderer of Harry Chet- 
wynd. ‘Taking advantage of the 
dark stormy night, Garnous had 
managed to thrust him overboard, 
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and the poor fellow’s cry of horror 
had been drowned in the wild roar 
of the winds and the waves. 

A horrible fear took possession 
of Garnous after hearing the girl’s 
strange words, and by way of 
soothing himself he began to drink 
more than he had ever drunk before. 
His conduct was remarked upon. 
Hitherto he had not been an un- 
steady man, but even such a fair 
reputation as had clung to him was 
his no longer. 

For a time he was under a strong 
impression that he would see the 
face of poor Chetwynd; but months 
ran on before the dreaded thing 
appeared. It came at last. On 
one bright night in the track of the 
vessel there was the face, pale, 
dreadful, but oh, so peaceful, so 
terribly peaceful! For a while the 
sight fascinated him; then it be- 
came intolerable, and he rushed 
away to his cabin and drank. The 
next night it appeared again. This 
was the occasion when Glatton and 
Boulter had been struck by his 
strange conduct. 

And now he saw the face con- 
stantly. In the cold gray dawn 
there it was, pale and peaceful, 
with the waves rippling over it. At 
noon, when the sunshine was pour- 
ing down, Garnous’ horrified gaze 
would be fixed on the spot where 
it appeared in the water. At night 
—whether the night was peaceful 
or stormy—the face followed in 
the wake of the ship, a vision of 
terror. 

‘That face—that cursed face! 
Garnous would cry, and then rush 
away to his cabin. 

‘The captain must be going 
mad,’ Glatton said more than once 
to Boulter. 

‘It looks like it. I don’t wonder, 
for he is never sober.’ 

And now ill-luck followed Gar- 
nous. More than once the Aurora 
ran aground on some dangerous 
sands lying on the east coast, and 
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was nearly wrecked. Twice he 
had to throw out more than half of 
his cargo. The Aurora got a bad 
name, and Garnous’ reputation 
suffered. Merchants were chary of 
employing him. 

‘It is all owing to that horrible 
face,’ he said. ‘I never met with 
ill-fortune before. I wish I had 
never seen Chetwynd or the girl 
Charmen, for they have worked all 
this mischief.’ 

Then the captain made an effort 
to sober himself, and was partially 
successful ; the result of this being 
that he did not see the face so fre- 
quently. But it was beyond him 
to alter his habit completely. 
Moreover, he was possessed with 
the idea that on some day or night 
he would see the face again, and 
under the apprehension of this he 
was driven to drink once more. 

One day, upon coming into port 
at H , after a voyage from Scot- 
land—a voyage when, to his great 
satisfaction, his fancy had played 
him no tricks, and no terrible face 
had been seen in the wake of the 
vessel—he was told that Hannah 
Charmen’s mind had given way, 
and that it was uncertain whether 
she would live many weeks. He 
listened and shuddered. It was 
some months now since he had 
seen or heard anything of her. In 
his anxiety to leave the port again 
as soon as possible, he made 
speedy arrangements for shipping 
a cargo of corn for the North. It 
was a large one; and the merchant 
who employed him said, 

‘Now, Garnous, this is the last 
time I will ever engage you if you 
should meet with ill-luck. But I'll 
give you this one chance, and hope 
your old good fortune will re- 
turn.’ 

These words sunk into Garnous’ 
heart. ‘ My ill-luck is all owing to 
that face,’ he thought. ‘Well, it 
is some time since I have seen it ; 
and mayhap I never shall again, 
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for my nerves are stronger—a good 
deal stronger.’ 

They were weak enough, how- 
ever, to be shaken when he heard 
a few minutes afterwards the voice 
of Hannah behind him. 

‘You have seen Harry Chet- 
wynd’s face often, haven’t you, Cap- 
tain Garnous?’ Thin, worn, her 
clothes clinging about her, and the 
look of a mad woman in her eyes— 
this was Hannah Charmen now. 
‘I am dying,’ she said, ‘and I 
knew that I should die. In an- 
other world I shall meet Harry 
Chetwynd, and it will not be long 
first. And how often have you 
seen his face? Many times? Yes, 
I am sure you have, as I saw it in 
my dream; but you won’t see it 
many times more ; for you, like me 
—are dying!” 

* Dying!’ cried the man, aghast. 

*Yes—dying. I am mad, but 
I know enough to see when a man 
is dying, and you are; I can see 
it in your eyes, your hands—I can 
see it in every feature. Father told 
me you were drinking yourself to 
death, but I did not want him to 
tell me that. After this I shall 
never meet you again ; but when I 
die I will tell Harry, in another 
world, to haunt you until you come 
too ; and there we will torment you 
for ever !’ 

And then the poor mad creature 
walked quietly away, leaving Gar- 
nous cold with a greater terror than 
had ever shaken him yet. 

Almost the last thing that Gar- 
nous heard before he set sail was 
that Hannah was dead. The tor- 
tured mind had worn out her frail 
body, and Harry Chetwynd’s bro- 
ken-hearted lover was at peace. 

Her death, coupled with his na- 
tural superstitious fears, made Gar- 
nous apprehensive of again seeing 
Chetwynd’s white facein the wake of 
the vessel ; and the more to depress 
him was the recollection of the 
words spoken to him by the mer- 
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chant about not employing him for 
the future if he met with any far- 
ther misfortune. Repeated ill luck 
with his vessel had also made him 
lose a good deal of money, and 
this was a source of annoyance to 
him. After a short effort at so- 
briety Garnous returned to his old 
habits, and the crew could often 
see that the captain had been 
drinking. 

One night, when he was almost 
mad with drink, Boulter, Glatton, 
and he were at the stern of the 
vessel. The weather had been 
nasty all day; there was a gale 
rising ; before midnight it threat- 
ened to be a storm, for thunder 
was occasionally heard, and the 
dark horizon gleamed now and 
then with lightning. 

‘What is it, captain?’ asked 
Glatton, as he noticed that Garnous 
was standing with his eyes fixed 
on the water at the stern of the 
vessel. 

‘That face again!’ he cried in 
terror. ‘And what is more, it is 
the face of a live man! H 
Chetwynd is not dead—here he is! 
I shall have no luck so long as 
he follows this vessel. It always 
means evil when I see him, and 
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we have a valuable cargo on board, 
and are near the Bart Sands. This 
shall not be lost if I can prevent 
it—I’ll drown the fellow first—’ 

‘Captain, you are mad!’ said 
Glatton, seizing Garnous as he 
made a rush forward, his eyes 
feverish with insanity. 

‘Mad!’ cried Garnous—‘ not I! 
I tell you I can see his face as 
clearly as I ever saw it in my life, 
and it is the face of a live man. 
I’ve seen it scores of times before, 
but I won’t be haunted by it again. 
There ’tis! there ’tis! only two 
yards from the vessel!’ And he 
drew a knife from his pocket, and 
opened it. ‘You've brought me 
ill fortune enough,’ he cried, as 
Glatton and Boulter seized him 
by the shoulders. ‘ Let me go, I 
say—let me go!’ 

And with a wild maniacal cry he 
broke from their arms and jumped 
on the bulwarks; then, springing 
towards the place where, in his 
diseased fancy, he saw the face of 
Harry Chetwynd, Captain Garnous, 
shrieking louder than the storm, 
and louder and more frightfully 
than Harry Chetwynd when he was 
cruelly drowned, sank into the 
angry sea, and so perished. 
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To speak evil of the British tourist 
is a vulgar necessity of the present 
season from which most generous 
and independent minds would 
thankfully be absolved. He has 
been made to occupy for a time 
the place of the beadle in English 
comic literature, or that of the 
épicier in French journalism; and 
who has not occasionally yearned 
to discover heroism in Bumbledom 
and genius in M. Prudhomme? 
In every man who has devoured 
an undue quantity of light literature 
there is a certain amount of kindly 
perversity that induces him to side 
with the scapegoat, and save from 
hanging the dog that has a bad 
name. The cruelty of Nero is as 
provoking as the justice of Aris- 
tides when it passes into a proverb ; 
and our modern literature of re- 
habilitation doubtless springs from 
the revolt of an age in which a 
surfeit of such proverbs has deve- 
loped an appetite for paradoxes. 
The imbecility of the tourist is 
perhaps not yet sufficiently pro- 
verbial to have worried many 
pleaders into taking up briefs for 
the defence; but he has been 
much belaboured, and one would 
be glad to find out some admirable 
trait in his character. But there 
is One position, at least, in which 
the typical gentleman in tweed 
cannot possibly be made to shine. 
As a reader he is despicable. In 
those marvellous patent portman- 
teaux with which he travels—en- 
cyclopzedic trunks and dressing- 
cases, with which a D’Orsay might 
securely undertake the voyage of 
the Wandering Jew—you will find 


nothing more literary than a time- 
table and a guide-book. There are 
pocket-knives with which a man 
of moderate intelligence could 
make himself comfortable for life 
in the heart of the primeval forest ; 
there are bootjacks that turn into 
razor-strops; there are tweezers 
that may be rendered toothpicks, 
and telescopes that develop into 
cigar-cases, and paper-knives with 
which one can shave, or whittle, or 
file, or turn screws; but the won- 
drous transformation - scene of in- 
vention scarcely ever contains a 
book. The average tourist pro- 
vides against every accident by 
flood or field, and is ready for 
battle, murder, and sudden death ; 
but a sudden fit of studiousness 
would find him wholly unprepared. 
It is true that the occurrence of 
such fits is known to be so rare 
that it were as wise to get ready 
for the Millennium at once as guard 
against them. 

It is not that the people who 
run and will not read are neces- 
sarily gross and _ unintelligent. 
They may be liberal subscribers 
to circulating-libraries when at 
home, and conscientious consumers 
of the latest novelties in fiction 
and fashionable memoirs; they 
may be people who use their 
libraries as much as their smoking- 
rooms, who scan publishers’ ad- 
vertisements even before an agony- 
column, and are not without their 
theories as to the authorship of 
anonymous quarterly essays. But 
directly they have entered upon 
their holiday they are transformed, 
and the chief characteristic of their 
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new nature is breathless hurry. 
The most methodical man of busi- 
ness who ever entered a City om- 
nibus will develop on the outset of 
his pleasure-trip a perspiring eager- 
ness to rush ahead, which engrosses 
all his thought and prompts all his 
actions. He is pursued, like Io 
by the gadfly, by an unreasoning 
fear of being late. Late for what 
it would be difficult to say. The 
mass of British tourists invariably 
reach a railway-station, a pier, or a 
wharf some three-quarters of an 
hour before the hour of departure, 
yet there are desperate struggles at 
the pigeon-holes. It would seem 
that there is some mighty and 
mysterious privilege to be won by 
the gentleman who is the first to 
procure a ticket. The rush for 
carriages is equally hot and equally 
inexplicable. Were there a Pull- 
man’s car for each traveller the 
hurry would be the same. Then 
the average tourist will occupy the 
journey with anxious calculations 
as to how many things have been 
left behind, and whether the tide 
is likely to serve. He will time 
the train, watch in hand; he will 
get out at every station, and 
always return with a frantic plunge, 
as though the train were starting, 
and there could not possibly be 
another for three weeks. At the 
termini the fierce frenzy to be first 
is still conspicuous, only here it is 
the traveller who outstrips the rest 
in giving up his ticket who carries 
off the mysterious prize. The un- 
reasoning restlessness of English 
holiday voyagers is so general at 
home and abroad that ‘ Plenty of 
time, sir,’ constitutes two-thirds of 
the railway-guard’s limited vocabu- 
lary, and that ‘ Prenez votre temps’ 
is a recommendation which a garde 
utters mechanically at sight of any 
blonde gentleman in loose clothes. 
The Frenchman trusts himself to 
the train and the rég/ements with 
melancholy philosophy, and pale 
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and comatose, he sits rolled in his 

rug from starting-point to terminus. 
Mr. Locker has said, 

‘ The Cockney met in Middlesex or Surrey 
Is often cold, and always in a hurry;’ 

and thus he is on the Rhine or 

under Mont Cenis. 

The cool and hurried holiday- 
maker may therefore be dismissed 
as a non-consumer of holiday 
books. There is, however, a large 
class of summer ramblers who are 
blessed with an ogreish appetite 
for such things. They are not the 
readers a novelist with a purpose 
would be heartily proud to fasci- 
nate, and they are not the people 
who like their fiction weighted 
with a purpose. Neither savants 
nor social schemers would seek or 
obtain their suffrages ; and no poet 
who can sustain his power beyond 
two pages need hope to sing to 
them. ‘They are the people who 
run and do read, and to whose 
patronage an immense number of 
holiday books owe their existence. 
The bookstalls on the platforms 
of country railway-stations are a 
curious study. There is a baize- 
covered board at the side, and 
there, of course, a trade more or 
less brisk is doing. Passengers 
alight and invest threepence in 
humour or a penny in news that 
may make the next forty miles 
seem shorter; residents send up 
to the station for last editions and 
papers that will only be on sale at 
the newsvendors’ three or four 
hours hence. All that is very 
natural. But the bookstall proper, 
where are its customers? Who 
buys therichly-bound illustrated edi- 
tions of Young’s Wight Thoughts? 
Who buys the drawing-room issues 
of Drelincourt on Death? Who 
leaps out of a first-class ~carriage 
and is suddenly seized with a burn- 
ing desire for Rasse/as, people’s 
edition, augmented by notes? Is 
there a man who on hearing, 
* Eatansville, Laiansville! Change 
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for Little Pedlington,’ bas at that 
moment said to himself, ‘Ah, I 
always wanted to read the Conguest 
of Mexico and Peru, and imme- 
diately gets out and buys it? An 
affirmative answer to such ques- 
tions is doubtless to be found in 
the omnivorous qualities of the 
general reader on his holiday trip ; 
but those are not the books he 
usually affects. It is a limp and 
flimsy kind of literature (limp and 
flimsy as to binding and paper) 
which the bookstall patrons gene- 
rally indulge in. It is the litera- 
ture of tolerably cheap editions, 
with alarmingly pictorial covers, 
representing the most harrowing of 
all the harrowing scenes in the 
volume. It ranges from reprints of 
the greatest masterpieces of modern 
novelists to the vulgarest produc- 
tions of modern pamphleteers. 
The holiday readers are not par- 
ticular, but they have one peculli- 
arity—the persistency with which 
they accumulate books, right and 
left, in the most unlikely places and 
at the most preposterous moments. 
At home they may care for nothing 
more than an evening paper, but 
they cannot start on a journey with- 
out a small library of general liter- 
ature. They do not feel that they 
are travelling unless it is in com- 
pany with yellow covers, just as 
simple playgoers feel that melo- 
drama implies oranges, and panto- 
mime bottled stout. They possess 
cunning combinations of brass and 
leather devised expressly for the 
carrying of books and _ papers. 
They betake themselves to the 
bookstall directly they have left the 
ticket-office, and they are no sooner 
embarked for a journey of fifty 
miles than there is a litter of mul- 
ticoloured books and magazines 
about them, and they are busy 
with their paper-knives. Their 
reading is neither deep nor con- 
tinuous. It is rather a dipping and 
skipping process ; they have chats 
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between chapters, and glances at 
flying fields or forests between 
paragraphs. Then there are inter- 
changes of volumes among them- 
selves ; and they have an unplea- 
santly polite habit of offering literary 
recreation to fellow-travellers who 
want to sleep or look at the land- 
scape. For their special benefit a 
new kind of literature has arisen. 
It is a literature to be taken in 
homceopathic doses. Its professors 
cultivate a species of scrapbook 
style, time a chapter to end at 
Willesden Junction, and a dénoue- 
ment to occur at Liverpool. They 
are the creators of innumerable 
series of Books for the Rail, Books 
for the Pullman Car, Terminus 
Libraries, Travellers’ Companions, 
Portmanteau Poets, and Carpet-bag 
Novels. Their plots seem to de- 
velop themselves by steam, and 
their chapters to suggest a ten 
minutes’ halt for refreshments. 
What becomes of the books even- 
tually it is difficult to conceive. 
Nobody would dream of perusing 
them at home in the study by the 
fireside ; one would as soon sit 
down and pore over the menu of 
yesterday’s dinner or the bill of 
yesterday's play ; they have an air 
of unsubstantiality, of ephemera to 
be glanced at running and then 
thrown away; they are made to be 
handled hurriedly, and cut with a 
forefinger or a railway-ticket, and 
their contents are no more worthy 
of occupying a place in one’s me- 
mory than the announcement of a 
broadsheet flattened out by stones 
in Londonmud. When the readers 
who affect such holiday literature 
reach their destination they must 
be somewhat embarrassed by their 
travelling libraries. The books 
have been sat on, and squeezed into 
pockets, and tied up with strings 
and straps. They are blistered with 
salt water, and stained with chance 
viands snatched at railway-buffets 
or eaten miserably on Channel 
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steamers. They are altogether dis- 
reputable and unpresentable, and 
it is no wonder they are thrown 
aside in waiting-rooms in immense 
numbers, left in railway carriages 
and hotel bedrooms. They are as 
those cheerfui and talkative travel- 
ling acquaintances with whom one 
exchanges cards, and whom one 
never wants to see again. The 
jolliest companion will not, as a 
rule, stand the test of an introduc- 
tion to one’s wife and family. 

On the other hand, however, it 
is a mistake to select one’s compag- 
nons de route with too much care— 
to make them pass a conversational 
examination, as it were, before you 
admit them to your cabin or railway 
carriage. ‘They may be trained to 
only talk about the subjects you 
prefer; they may be primed with 
the information that is most likely 
to be useful to you in exercising 
your profession or riding your hob- 
bies ; they may be sworn never to 
disagree with you about politics or 
itineraries—things that cause three- 
quarters of the private quarrels of 
this world— but the result is scarce- 
ly ever wholly pleasant. There is 
coolness arising from the fact that 
each suspects the otherofhypocrisy 
in concealing his real opinions ; 
there is stagnation born of the im- 
possibility of discussing anything. 
The deliberately planned and for- 
mally arranged companionship ends 
in utter evvui. And thus ends the 
holiday of a number of over- 
provident people who allow them- 
selves to be commanded by literary 
programmes. They have excellent 
intentions, they have intellectual 
aspirations, but they have no sense 
of the suitability of time and place. 
The plans themselves are thorough- 
lypraiseworthy. Onemanreasons, I 
have two months of idleness before 
me; how can I fill them better 
than by thoroughly grounding my- 
self in Sanscrit? With quiet and 
country air, one can do wonders in 
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two months. Another will promise 
himself a severe course of Egyptian 
history. Another will determine to 
refurbish his Greek. There are 
young ladies who arrange to spend 
their holiday learning Spanish. 
There are young men who think 
that no better opportunity could 
present itself for cramming Thucy- 
dides. Their luggage is weighty 
with grammars and dictionaries and 
annotated classics ; these look as 
strange in the country lodgings 
and seaside hotels as a valentine on 
a pulpit-cushion. ‘Thus spent, a 
holiday need not be utterly dismal, 
but it is perturbed and anxious. 
A self-appointed task is terribly 
imperious and clinging. There is 
not the cheering and strengthening 
pride of rebellion to help one shirk 
it. To give it up is a weakness, 
that is all; there is no glorious 
braving of the pedagogue. Most 
men are sufficiently vain to opine 
that deceiving a master is a lighter 
sin than lying to themselves. 

Thus the man whose holiday 
books are lesson-books leads a 
troubled life. At the beginning of 
his pleasure trip he feels that serious 
study requires a home atmosphere, 
and that it is one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world to pitch 
your tent anywhere and straightway 
sit down to master Aristotle. When 
that tent takes the form of No. 999 
in a Grand Hotel by the sea, or 
first-floor parlour in a country lodg- 
ing-house, the difficulty becomes 
almost insurmountable. There is 
a fever in most summer haunts 
from which few men escape. It 
relaxes and softens and enervates ; 
it induces habits of loafing and 
looking at nothing with serene per- 
sistency ; it leads one to think much 
of this evening’s dinner, and no- 
thing at all of last night’s debate. It 
breeds a curiously lively interest in 
the past fortunes and present occu- 
pations of one’s neighbour—an in- 
tense desire to know whether the 
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young lady with the blue feather 
and the young man with the eye- 
glass are engaged, and whether the 
tall gentleman from Manchester 
was really implicated in a trial for 
embezzlement three years ago. The 
holiday student has, of course, ar- 
ranged the employment of his days 
and evenings, but he finds this 
fever gain on him rapidly. He had 
made up his mind that he would 
take a bath in the morning, go for 
a walk before breakfast, and then 
give so many hours to study. The 
first parts of the programme are 
easily carried out; but when the 
point is reached at which study 
should begin, several hindering in- 
fluences make themselves felt. ‘The 
student feels an irresistible desire 
to get up and look out of window. 
There is a steamer in the offing, or 
a fishing-boat is putting off from 
the beach. There are a hundred 
infinitely little occurrences that 
make his eyes wander and set the 
mind dreaming as they would not 
for a revolution in London. Dis- 
turbing voices float in at the open 
window; excursions are being plan- 
ned, picnics organised; there are 
tempters who are going to take a 
boat, and others who have shoul- 
dered fishing-rods—rods that draw 
one like a magnet. Then the stu- 
dent looks round the bare and vul- 
gar room, surveys the portrait of 
Prince Albert, the three tawdry 
hunting-scenes, the shells on the 
mantelpiece and the inkstand on 
the table—that inevitable hotel ink- 
stand in which the ink is clotted 
and the pens are split—and he 
makes up his mind that he must 
refer to a work which he has left 
behind, and can’t do anything until 
the book has arrived. There are 
students who take their books to 
the beach or into the country, and 
pretend to read for ten minutes, 
and go to sleep for two hours. But 
the end is always the same—the 
work done is fitful, superficial, and 
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uncertain ; and the enjoyment ob- 
tained uneasy and remorseful. The 
summer dain de paresse loses nearly 
all its restorative qualities if you 
mix ink with it. 

Most men, if they compared their 
holidays, would find that the most 
delightful and reposeful were those 
taken without plan or purpose— 
drifting. They would come to the 
conclusion that the books they 
intended to read bored them, and 
the tasks they set themselves were 
wearisome as treadmill labour. In 
the matter of holiday literature 
chance is the best librarian and 
newsvendor. It throws precious 
and novel enjoyments in one’s path, 
and not seldom in its own erratic 
way it provides a valuable lesson- 
book. Let the holiday-maker trust 
to the resources of the smallest, far- 
thest village—to those of any plea- 
sure haunt provided it isadegree less 
civilised than London-super-Mare. 
Even though he be compelled to 
fall back on the local circulating- 
library, he need not despair. If 
the place has not been wholly per- 
verted by excursionists, curious 
fossils of old-world literature are to 
be found ranged round the little 
shop where they sell Berlin wool 
and sealing-wax, and lend novels. 
There you will find Miss Porter’s 
works complete in the original edi- 
tion; there ‘little Burney’ is a 
prominent author. You light upon 
forgotten contemporaries of Smol- 
lett—quaint tomes, bound in dull- 
blue cardboard, that prose gently 
about beaux and Bath and Be- 
lindas, and make wonderfully con- 
spicuous figures of footmen and 
chambermaids. There you find 
the old dramatists in great force— 
small fat volumes with steel-plates, 
marbled, and perfumed by time. 
The Books of Beauty issued just 
after the Peace crop up in such 
places ; and there are duller plea- 
sures than poring over ‘Lines to the 
Hon. Mrs. X. Y.’ in a quiet coffee- 
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room about the time when the men 
are coming home from work, walk- 
ing with the gait of oxen, and ex- 
changing two words every fifteen 
minutes. The sun is setting; at 
the saddler’s opposite the master 
of the establishment is standing so 
perfectly placid that one is startled 
when he winks. The coffee-room 
is dark, for the windows are small 
and heavily framed, and pervading 
it there is a soporific odour—not 
of beer, but of hops—that mingles 
pleasantly with the scent of wall- 
flowers (a strangely old-fashioned 
scent) outside. Under such circum- 
stances I have enjoyed an Annual 
Register of 1822, and felt that there 
could not be a more seductive 
volume in the British Museum. 
But for that form of lazy plea- 
sure all intellectual links must be 
cut between one and the capital. 
A daily newspaper containing the 
latest telegrams would wholly de- 
stroy the charm. The book must 
be the outcome of the actual cir- 
cumstances of time and place. In 
the heart of a Hampshire forest I 
have waded through an old history 
of the county that dealt with geo- 
logical questions in sentences of 
fifteen lines, and prosed about ar- 
boriculture in alternate chapters. 
It was a somewhat long-winded 
composition, and formulated un- 
necessarily decided views as to 
the innocence of Sir Walter Tyrrel. 
Its plates were atrocious libels of 
quaint Lymington, gay Bourne- 
mouth, austere Christchurch, and 
other beauties of the South; but 
withal to turn over the dingy pages, 
to struggle through the essays on 
forest law from the days of Canute 
to those of George III., was a quiet 
joy to be remembered after one’s 
first perusal of Robinson Crusoe. 
Sometimes there is the most striking 
incongruity between the book and 
the place, but that will not affect 
the reader disagreeably if he be in 
proper holiday humour. I asso- 
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ciate the prettiness of Musset’s 
Properbes with an old Norman sea- 
port in boisterous winter time. The 
mincing marivaudage of Fantasio 
and Barberini seemed to harmonise 
deliciously with the shrieks of the 
wind and the creaking of the old 
wooden pier, where every afternoon 
the sour youths from the Jesuit 
college paraded in prim order, and 
watched the swarthy fishwives tug 
the smacks in and wrangle about 
their five sous. The eternal Comte 
and Marquise, who sit and coo in- 
genious nothings, were not at all 
out of place in the steep narrow 
street that reeked of herrings and 
sorrel-soup. 

Again, at the extreme point of 
Northern Italy, I can remember 
four delicious days spent with no 
better companion than M. Pigault- 
Lebrun. It was a villanous, ill- 
printed, ragged little book, and its 
contents were not remarkable for 
elegance of style or purity of moral. 
But in the cool court of the monster 
hotel—a court fringed with orange- 
trees, and furnished with low broad 
settees, where the Trabucos was 
smoked and the iced coffee imbibed 
—in that tranquil garden, smelling 
of orange-blossoms and _ sandal- 
wood, Pigault-Lebrun’s story was a 
dreamy unappreciable delight. It 
recounted the extravagant adven- 
tures of a personage who started in 
life with the firm conviction that 
nobody could resist the fascinations 
of his form and spirit. It had 
some pretensions to cynical philo- 
sophy, and feebly aped Voltaire’s 
Contes in the language of Paul de 
Kock. The hero was the victim of 
all the farcical accidents accumu- 
lated in Fielding’s inns, and he was 
duped and hoaxed and insulted like 
the orthodox middle-aged husband 
of any Palais-Royal vaudeville. 
Read soberly in Bloomsbury or 
Pimlico, the book would have been 
insufferable. There it became some- 
how a part of the idle scene, and was 
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a perfect and appropriate pleasure. 
A noiseless crowd passed back- 
wards and forwards, sallow Greeks, 
Turks with bulbous noses, nawabs, 
Anglo-Indians, ayahs, serving-men 
in turbans orwhite cravats ; through 
the archway of the hotel one could 
see an Austrian Lloyds’ steamer 
loading, olive-coloured youngsters 
bringing bales in clumsy tumbrils, 
swarms ofchildren with shrill voices, 
groups of women dressed in red, 
yellow, or green, idiots and lepers 
wheeling themselves about in little 
carriages, and behind all this the 
dark purple of the Adriatic. 

Lazily enjoying such a scene one 
does not want the literature that 
pleases best in London ; and in the 
still Italian air, with the Oriental 
scents about one, the tame old- 
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fashioned French, the worn-out 
classic gaudrio/es of Pigault-Lebrun 
have the restful charm of the Zofos- 
Eaters, the placid fascination of the 
Earthly Paradise. It is good to 
meet strange bed-fellows now and 
then; it is good to meet strange 
books. Men who take their holiday 
with a party of their own ‘set’ and 
a selection from their own library 
lose two-thirds of the enjoyment to 
be got from a change of scene and 
life. Their party will suggest Cheap- 
side on the Bridge of Sighs, and 
their books will discourse of Cam- 
berwell on the banks of the Jordan. 
The busy highway and the genteel 
suburb are pleasant places; but it 
is possible to forget them and yet 
feel happy in the Holy Land and 
on the shores of the Adriatic. 
EVELYN JERROLD. 
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SorTLy stealing o’er my senses, 
Mem’ry pictures all the past ; 

One vast phalanx of offences— 
Such is life from first to last. 


Childhood, with its heedless errors ; 
Youth, with frantic folly fraught ; 

Manhood’s sins—a mine of terrors— 
Wisdom e’en in age untaught. 


Thus our lives’ vain pageant passes, 
In sad truth an empty show ; 

Man’s best life on earth, alas, is 
Vanity : we come—we go. 


JENNER GALE HILLIER, 
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‘ UNDERSTAND me, Abel: both my 
father and myself are perfectly satis- 
fied with the amount already paid.’ 

‘ Many thanks to you, sir, for the 
saying of it; but nothing short of 
the full sum will satisfy me. At the 
time (eight years ago next mid- 
summer) it was reckoned at a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in round 
numbers. I mean to pay it every 
farthing, please Heaven I live long 
enough. If I die afore, I hope 
Polly’llkeepup the payment reg’ lar.’ 

‘But really, Abel, I don’t like 
taking this money. I am_ sure 
these payments must cripple you 
terribly.’ 

‘ Never you mind that, Mr. Baker 
I feel something on my 


junior. 
conscience which is worse than 
hunger or cold, and it won’t be easy 


until I’ve paid you all. There's 
five pound ten, sir; not so much 
as last half year, because of Polly’s 
illness in the spring; but I hope 
to make it more next time. If 
you enter the sum in this book and 
add it up, you'll find it makes 
ninety pound.’ 

‘Ninety pounds exactly. Well, 
if you insist on my taking the 
money, I suppose I must. Is your 
daughter married yet, Webb” 

‘Not yet, sir.’ 

‘Likely to be ?” 

‘Well, I’m afeard it’s nigher than 
I like’ 

‘What! you disapprove of her 
choice ?” 

‘Oh, no, not a bit. Tom Smith’s 
as good a fellow as ever lived. 
He'll get on, that boy will. He’s 
sober, honest, and manly ; and all 
that'll tell in the long-run. But 


I'd rather she hadn’t anybody after 
her—leastways until the debt’s 
squared ’twixt you and me.’ 

‘A debt that, as you know, we 
already consider discharged.’ 

‘But which I don’t, Mr. Baker 
junior. However, I’m a-keeping 
you. Good-night, sir; and many 
thanks for your kindness.’ 

With that Abel Webb retreats, 
hat in hand; and bowing to Baker 
junior with every backward step 
he takes, finds himself by and by 
at the half-glass door opening to 
the outer office. Arrived here, he 
once more thanks the younger 
partner of Baker and Baker, whole- 
sale druggists of Ilpecacuanha Lane, 
Aldermanbury, and at last emerges 
into the crowded thoroughfare. 

It is the dusk of an October 
evening, and brisk dapper young 
men are hurrying along the narrow 
courts and alleys, bent upon the 
delights of home or the intoxicating 
pleasures they expect to find else- 
where. The large warehouses are 
closed, and the gas burns but ° 
dimly in the grimy chambers ap- 
propriated to those whose duty it 
is to remain in the premises after 
business hours. Abel Webb takes 
scant notice of what is passing 
around him. He is a little man, 
poorly clad, upon whose shoulders 
fifty-five years of unremitting toil, 
anxiety, trouble, and disappoint- 
ment weigh heavily. His hair is 
white as the hoarfrost, and the 
wrinkles upon his forehead and 
the dark hollows beneath his eyes 
make him appear a far older man 
than he really is; but despite his 
puny stature, his weather - beaten 
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aspect, and the wrinkles of age, he 
is as hopeful in spirit as ever, 
whilst there rests upon his features 
an expression of patience and quiet 
determination, giving token that 
Abel Webb still thinks himself 
capable of many a tussle in the 
struggle for life. 

Generally speaking, Abel cannot 
be considered a good walker, nei- 
ther does he ordinarily whistle 
stirring national melodies as he 
elbows his way through the teem- 
ing streets. Yet whenever he pays 
his half-yearly visit to Baker junior, 
he seems to become imbued with 
fresh life, fresh hope, and increased 
strength. The patient old man re- 
cognises the change himself, and 
joyfully feels that the millstone of 
debt, which has for so many years 
hung about his neck, is less heavy 
than before. Oh, how earnestly he 
hopes to live to free himself of his 
burden! A long weary task is still 
before him ; but he has learnt from 
past experience how much may be 


accomplished by persevering appli- 
cation, and daily feels himself ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer the 
purpose of his later life. 

Away from the close thorough- 
fares of the City on to the Thames 


Embankment. His walk has been 
long and fatiguing, and, resting his 
arms upon the stone balustrade, he 
pauses for a few moments, with his 
eyes fixed upon the dark silent- 
flowing river. His recent conver- 
sation with Baker junior fully 
occupies his mind as he thus pauses 
on his homeward journey; and 
upon the old man’s flushed and 
wearied features there breaks a 
smile of self-satisfaction as the 
thought crosses him of what so 
many other men would have done 
had they been placed in his situ- 
ation. 

‘A hundred and fifty pounds,’ he 
murmurs, as he looks out upon the 
sweep of waters before him—‘ a lot 
of money, a lot of money! Easily 
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squandered, but how difficult to 
save! A fortune to men like me. 
Honest Abel Webb the boys used 
to call me at school ; honest Abel 
Webb I have been to my em- 
ployers; and honest Abel Webb I'll 
try to be to the end of my days.’ 

In no spirit of Pharisaic egotism 
does the old man thus address 
himself. Integrity, devotion, and 
truth are component parts of his 
nature. Briefly his life passes be- 
fore him as the cool autumn breeze 
plays with his white locks, and he 
watches the flickering lights by the 
river’s bank. First he sees himself 
kneeling by his mother’s side, and 
lisping a simple prayer; then, 
bending low his head, he feels her 
gentle loving hand, and hears her 
sweet voice pray that God will bless 
her child, and cause the precious 
seed of His word to fall upon good 
ground and bring forth abundant 
harvest. E’en now as this vision 
passes before him he humbly bows 
his head, and ejaculates with fer- 
vent ardour, ‘Amen! Next comes 
the school-life in a little midland 
village. Then the kindly face of 
the vicar, who had been the means 
of introducing him to a large City 
house, rises before him. To this 
succeed recollections of his em- 
ployment in the house of Baker 
and Baker ; his marriage, the birth 
of his boy Sam—the child of pro- 
mise that was to be a solace to his 
declining years; his acceptance 
of the situation of a warehouse- 
man in the establishment of Loos- 
tring and Tool, the wholesale mil- 
liners of Wood Street ; and the one 
sorrow of his life—a sorrow that 
seemed in its deep intensity to en- 
gulf all the joys of preceding years. 
After this come visions of the long 
earnest struggle to right a grievous 
wrong ; last of all the remembrance 
of the kind words addressed to him 
but an hour previously in the whole- 
sale druggists’ private room. 

The clanging tones of ‘ Big Ben’ 
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awoke Abel Webb from his reverie. 
With the sudden thought that his 
daughter Polly would be home be- 
fore him if he didn’t make great 
haste, he set off at a brisk trot, re- 
suming his cheery whistle as he 
went along. 

And sure enough home she was. 
When he had threaded his way 
through a labyrinth of Westminster 
byways, and at last reached the 
corner of the narrow street in which 
were his lodgings, and involuntarily 
cast his eyes up to the second-floor 
window of one of the houses, he 
knew as well as though he saw 
her standing before him that she 
had managed to reach home first. 
No landlady — overflowing with 
kindheartedness as she might be— 
could provide such a hearth-wel- 
come to honest Abel as his daugh- 
ter Polly. Why, the very coals 
seemed to burn brighter and send 
forth a more ruddy glow when she 
had coaxed them into a flame. The 
reflection of their cheery warmth 
showed itselfupon the drawn blinds, 
and bespoke the comfort and love 
fostered within the humble lodging 
shared by Abel and his daughter. 

Was Polly handsome? No. Was 
she pretty? Scarcely that, for her 
features lacked harmony. You had 
to look below the surface to dis- 
cover what made Polly the idol of 
her father’s heart, and the cause of 
anxieties unspeakable to honest 
Tom Smith. First of all, Polly was 
short. She had light-brown hair, 
which formed itself into natural 
curls, and danced about her head 
in the most provokingly coquettish 
fashion. Her eyes were a soft liquid 
blue; her nose slightly reroussé, 
and her lips like no other woman’s 
in the world—at least so Tom Smith 
thought. 

So much for Polly’s outward 
characteristics. In temper and 
resolution she was the counterpart 
ofher father ; and her judgment was 
far in excess of that possessed by 
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most girls of her age (eighteen). She 
was of industrious habits, was tho- 
roughly domesticated, and, above 
all, possessed a heart which as 
warmly responded to the appeal of 
the suffering as it echoed the joys 
of those it loved. 

Polly’s usefulness was not con- 
fined to the two rooms on the 
second floor. She had served her 
apprenticeship to the millinery 
business in the house possessing 
the services of her father, and, 
strange to say, Tom Smith was one 
of the young men who ‘served’ at 
Messrs. Loostring and Tool’s. Of 
course the love-affair was kept very 
quiet ; and sometimes poor Polly’s 
heart thumped with fear lest the 
secret should be discovered, for in 
the eyes of their employés Loos- 
tring and Tool were terrible people 
indeed. Abel and his daughter, 
however, kept nothing from each 
other; so that the simple-hearted 
old warehouseman was _ speedily 
made acquainted with the state of 
affairs, and by no means disapproved 
of the match, though he devoutly 
hoped it would not be brought to 
an issue until he was freed from 
the burden which had so long kept 
him, by his own free will, almost 
penniless. 

The ascent to Mr. Webb’s apart- 
ments was to a stranger an experi- 
ment attended with many difficul- 
ties. As in most poor localities, 
children were in great force; and 
on wet days it was the pleasing 
custom of the juveniles belonging 
to the house in which Abel resided 
to employ their infantine leisure in 
games upon the stairs or on the 
landings of the two floors. The 
house was let out to several fami- 
lies ; and, as the ladies of the estab- 
lishment more closely resembled 
Leah than Rachel, a degree of mirth 
and reckless gaiety pervaded what 
might be termed the lungs of the 
house. The children too (being 
naturally of a hospitable and social 
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disposition) were in the habit of 
inviting neighbouring juveniles to 
share their exhilarative pleasures— 
a circumstance tending in no small 
degree to increase the noise com- 
mencing at daybreak and ordinarily 
ceasing about midnight. 

In total darkness it was certainly 
confusing to have one’s ears saluted 
with a very Babel of voices; to find 
the balusters occupied by aspiring 
young gymnasts; to place one’s 
foot upon a warm yielding mass of 
humanity, that would thereupon 
send forth a yell of remonstrance, 
speedily bringing from the retire- 
ment of the washing-tub and iron- 
ing-table toiling perspiring mam- 
mas; or to lose one’s balance by 
treading upon marbles or other 
awkward obstructions by the way. 
With these little difficulties, how- 
ever, one soon became familiar; 
so that when Abel Webb had 
opened the street-door he speedily 
reached his own apartments. 


How cosy the little place looked! 
It was a pattern of neatness and 


domestic comfort. The table was 
laid for supper, a nice crisp loaf 
being flanked by a piece of cheese 
(placed upon a small plate in order 
to make it look more than it really 
was), and, yes! really a gigantic 
cucumber. Polly, who was kneeling 
before the fire, vigorously plying 
the bellows and inciting the coals 
into a perfect fury of flame, had 
not lighted a candle, and. certainly 
none was wanted. The bright 
blaze brought into full view the 
nettle - geranium occupying the 
table in front of the window ; it lit 
up the photograph of the mild- 
looking woman (Polly's mother) on 
the other side of the room; it 
showed the brass-knobbed piece of 
furniture, to outward view a bureau, 
but to the initiated frequenter of 
Abel’s apartments nothing more 
nor less than a turn-up bedstead, 
in which the father himself slept ; 
and it reflected its brightness upon 
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the sideboard, with its ornaments 
of ware, a few books, and the old- 
fashioned workbox, containing so 
many relics dear to Abel and his 
daughter; among others a tiny 
baby’s shoe,.once worn by that boy 
(now dead) on whom Abel had 
lavished such a wealth of paternal 
love. 

‘Why, you’re rather late, father, 
ain’t you ?’ inquired the girl, spring- 
ing to her feet, and giving old Abel 
such a sounding kiss that it might 
almost have been heard on the 
pavement outside, if anybody had 
been curious enough to listen. 
* I’ve been home a long time.’ 

‘Well, Polly, I’ve been to the 
savings-bank, and afterwards to 
Aldermanbury—you know where. 
I took five pound ten; and Mr. 
Baker junior spoke so kindly that 
the time slipped by, and ’twas seven 
o’clock afore I knew where I was 
a’most.’ 

‘Heaven bless Mr. Baker for 
those kind words !’ responded Polly, 
giving her father another hearty 
kiss as she unwound the woollen 
comforter encircling his neck. 
Then after a pause she asked, 
* Does not that make ninety pounds 
you have paid?’ 

‘Yes, ninety pounds. It’s a good 
deal, ain’t it? All saved, too, by 
you and me, Polly.’ 

*O father, I don’t do much to 
it. If you weren’t to deprive your- 
self of comforts, why, we shouldn’t 
have paid off twenty of it.’ 

‘ Don’t say that, Polly. Ifit was 
not for your earnings how could I 
put my wages into the savings- 
bank, as I do nearly every month ?’ 

‘Well, daddy dear, you know it’s 
only you I’ve got to live for,’ said 
the girl archly. 

‘What's that you say?’ replied 
old Abel, highly pleased with his 
daughter’s remark, but determined 
not to be hoodwinked. ‘How 
about Tom Smith? D’ye mean to 
say you don’t care for him ? 
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‘Hush! Don’t speak so loud.’ 

Polly blushed, and looked half- 
frightened towards that corner of 
the room where the big bureau 
cast its shadow. 

‘Why, there’s nobody can hear.’ 

‘Yes, father, the children might ; 
and children sometimes make a lot 
of mischief,’ observed that little 
wiseacre, Polly. Then, with a des- 
perate intention of changing the 
subject, she said, ‘ You must have 
a greatcoat this winter, or you are 
sure to have the rheumatics, as 
you had ’em last year. Oh, I saw 
a beauty in the Horseferry Road 
to-night—so thick, with nice warm 
lining inside, and the price only 
eighteen shillings. Second-hand, of 
course, but almost as good as new.’ 

* Oh, I think I can do without it 
this year. Let’s save the eighteen 
shillings, and send it to Mr. Baker 
junior.’ 

‘No, I shan’t allow anything of 
the sort. I’m just as anxious as 
you are to pay our debts; but I’d 
rather work my fingers to the bones 
than that you should suffer another 
year as you did last.’ 

‘And I too,’ added a strong 
manly voice, which seemed to issue 
from Mr. Webb’s sleeping-place. 

Polly gave a shriek, then burst 
into a ringing laugh that seemed to 
fill the room with joyous harmony, 
like the sound of bells upon a frosty 
night ; and Abel turning suddenly 
in his chair saw the burly form of 
Tom Smith emerge from the dusky 
corner. 

‘Hallo, Tom! shouted Abel. 
‘So you’ve been listening. Well, 
luckily you ain’t heard no secrets. 
I suppose you are one of those 
children that makes mischief, as 
Polly says.’ 

Thisretaliation upon his daughter 
struck Mr. Webb as such an extra- 
ordinary masterpiece of witticism 
that he fairly roared with laughter. 
By and by Tom Smith roared too ; 
and when he had had his laugh 
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out, finding that Abel’s attention 
was still engrossed by the wondrous 
joke, seized the opportunity to 
throw his arms round Polly’s waist, 
at which the damsel, who did not 
like being laughed at, told the de- 
voted lover to ‘a-done, and not be 
so silly.’ 

‘Well, what brings you here?’ 
inquired Abel, whose laugh had 
now subsided into a giggle, and 
Winking at his young friend. 

‘ Why, father, he saw me home, 
and brought the cucumber for a 
present.’ 

‘ My stars, that’s a beauty! I’m 
much obliged to you, Tom; for 
there’s nothing I like better. Some 
people says cowcumbers ain’t good, 
that you ought to peel ’em nicely, 
and then fling ’em out of window ; 
but taken with a little of the rind 
on, a bit of ingun, and lots of 
pepper, I don’t think there’s much 
harm in ’em—leastways they don’t 
harm me.’ And apparently cucum- 
bers were thoroughly innocuous to 
Mr. Webb, who speedily drew his 
chair up to the table, and began to 
ply his knife and fork with a will. 

Mr. Tom Smith considerately 
waited until his old friend had com- 
pleted his repast, and then ex- 
plained the- object of his visit. 
Polly, who was busy clearing the 
supper-table, wanted to leave the 
room, but her betrothed wouldn’t 
hear of such a thing ; and by and 
by that gallant swain exercised his 
influence with such marked success 
that, all a-glow with blushes, she 
was induced to take a seat upon 
the footstool between the two men, 
of whom it would be hard to say 
which loved her best. 

‘You know, Mr. Webb, Polly 
and I have been courting a long 
time, nigh upon eighteen months, 
and we're beginning to think—that 
is, I'm beginning to think’ (this al- 
teration in response to a protest 
from Polly),‘it’s time we gotmarried. 
I don’t like to see her wearing her 
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young life out in our hot workrooms, 
My salary, as you know, is at pre- 
sent 80/. a year, and I live on the 
premises. Now I think if I was to 
tell Loostring the facts of the case, 
and that I wanted to live away, 
he’d give me 1307. Now ain’t that 
enough to yet married on, and have 
you any objection to Polly and I 
being married at once ?” 

Here Tom Smith paused, not 
because he had exhausted his sub- 
ject, but for the reason that he was 
out of breath. 

Then Polly took up the parable. 
Sidling her stool to her father’s 
side and resting her head upon his 
knee, she said tremblingly : 

‘Don’t think, daddy dear, that 
my being married will make any 
difference to you and me, for you 
are to come and live with us; eh, 
Tom? 

Mr. Smith, thus appealed to, 
vowed that his father-in-law’s resi- 
dence with them was considered 
quite a settled matter, as in truth 
it was. 

A tear stood in old Abel’s eye, 
and his voice quivered with emo- 
tion as, laying aside his pipe and 
taking his daughter’s hand lovingly 
within his own, he said : 

*Tom Smith, I know you to be 
a true and honest fellow. There 
is no man upon the face of this 
earth I would more desire to call 
my son-in-law; but before I give 
my consent to your marriage, I 
must tell you of something that 
may perhaps cause you to draw 
back.’ 

Tom was about to speak, when 
Abel in trembling accents resumed: 

‘If you’d both been content to 
wait a few years, what I am about 
to tell might never have been 
known to either of you. I was 
still a young man when I first en- 
tered Baker and Baker’s ware- 
house; you, Polly, were three 
years old, but your brother Sam 
was eleven or more. He used 
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sometimes to bring me my meals 
at the drug warehouse, and once 
or twice Mr. Baker—the old man, 
I’m speaking of now—took notice of 
him. As I was a bit of a favourite, 
he used to say to me, “Now, Abel, 
when that boy’s old enough I'll 
take him into the counting-house, 
if you like.” If I would like! I 
treasured those words, and your 
mother and myself did all we could 
in the way of sending him to school 
and suchlike, so as he should be 
fit when Mr. Baker wanted him. 
Oh, how we loved that boy! how 
proudly we watched him grow up, 
and what hopes we formed of him! 
Sam seemed a steady industrious 
lad enough, and for a time he cer- 
tainly gave great satisfaction in 
the counting-house. He was then 
seventeen, and as handsome a fel- 
low as you might wish to see, 
though I’m his father as says it. 
He was a general favourite in the 
office, and at last got trusted to 
collect some of the debts due to 
the firm. About this time there 
camé a sudden change in his habits 
and appearance which alarmed me 
and his mother very much. He got 
to keeping late hours, made some 
bad acquaintances, and began to 
dress extravagantly. It was no use 
our cautioning him, for he seemed 
determined to go on his own course. 
But all the sorrow and disappoint- 
ment we felt was as nothing to the 
fearful blow that almost stunned 
us when, on a chance examination 
of the books, it was found Sam 
had embezzled his employer's 
money to a hundred and fifty 
pounds. From the moment of 
that terrible discovery your mother 
drooped and drooped until she 
died. What he had done with the 
money he would never tell; but 
the head cashier (Mr. Robert Wil- 
mot, he who went soon after to 
Australia) declared that more than 
once he had heard the boy talk 
about horse-racing; and it was in 
Q 
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this way we always considered the 
money had gone. As for Sam him- 
self, he stuck to it hard and fast 
that he was not guilty of any dis- 
honesty. He swore that the money 
he’d collected had always been 
paid over to the cashier ; but the 
evidence the other way was too 
strong, and our boy was branded 
as a thief. Mr. Wilmot, who was 
angry at Sam’s insinuations, wanted 
him sent to prison; but Mr. Baker 
was a merciful man, and did not 
bring upon us further disgrace. 
After this I felt I could no longer 
remain in Mr. Baker's employ; and 
thus it was I went to Loostring 
and Tool’s. So that Sam might 
have a chance of getting back his 
character, Mr. Baker gave him a 
letter of introduction to a mer- 
chant at Bombay, somewhere in 
India, who might be able to find 
him employment such as wouldn’t 
have temptations. Sam eagerly 
jumped at the offer, but up to the 
moment of his departure declared 
himself innocent of stealing Mr. 
Baker’s money. Poor fellow! it 
was the last we saw ofhim. Be- 
fore the vessel reached India she 
met a fearful hurricane, and every 
soul on board her perished.’ 

Overcome by these painful re- 
collections, Abel buried his face 
in his hands and wept. Complete 
silence reigned in the room for a 
few moments, and then Polly, con- 
trolling with an effort the strong 
emotions that swept through her 
heart, crept to her father’s side 
and placed her hand in his. 

‘Dear father,’ she said, in broken 
tones, ‘the story of your sorrow 
makes you dearer to me than ever.’ 

The old man withdrew his hand 
from her embrace, and, when she 
had kissed the tears from his cheeks, 
resumed : 

‘There could be no doubt of 
your brother’s guilt, and I was too 
sensible of the kindness of his em- 
ployers to allow them to suffer. I 
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resolved, come what might, that I 
would do my best to repay them. 
For this I daily denied myself ; for 
this I narrowed your opportunities 
of education; and this, next to 
your happiness, my child, is the 
object of my life.’ 

‘ Dear father, and until now you 
have always led me to believe that 
the amount paid half yearly was to 
discharge a debt of your own.’ 

‘My darling, was it to your in- 
terest to know the truth? When 
your brother left England you were 
but a child. Up to to-night it has 
been my constant endeavour to 
hide the real facts of the case from 
you. I had hoped to have paid 
off the whole amount before you 
got married. ‘Tom’s proposal to- 
night, however, has frightened the 
secret out of me, for I could not 
allow him to marry you without 
knowing the truth.’ 

‘And now I do know it, Mr. 
Webb,’ exclaimed Tom, who had 
been trying to speak for some time, 
but had been unable to do so, 
owing to a strange sensation as of 
marbles rolling up his throat, and 
a determination of water to his 
eyes,—‘ now I do know it, I am 
more than ever desirous of making 
Polly my wife. I thought of hav- 
ing the banns put up next week, 
and then we can be married be- 
fore another month is over our 
heads.’ 

‘But, Polly,’ inquired Abel, ‘is 
not that rather soon ?” 

His daughter was at that mo- 
ment engaged in attending to the 
fire, the brightness of which had 
during the recital of Abel’s reve- 
lation become somewhat dimmed. 
Just after he spoke a cheery flame 
again shot forth and disclosed a 
happy smile upon Polly’s face and 
a blush upon her cheek, forming 
quite sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion. 

‘Well, my children,’ continued 
the old man, ‘do as you will.’ 
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Tom Smith sprang from his 
chair and was wringing Abel's 
hands in token of gratitude, when 
the sound of footsteps ascending 
the stairs caught Abel’s ear. 

‘Here, Polly! quick with the 
candle,’ he cried ; ‘there is some- 
one wants us, or has mistaken the 
floor.’ 

The room had hitherto been il- 
luminated solely by the fitful gleam 
of the fire, and just as Polly had 
got the candle alight the door was 
opened, and in strode Mr. Baker— 
Baker junior—whom Abel had left 
but an hour and a half before. 

*O Abel,’ said Baker, with his 
broad ruddy face glowing with ex- 
citement, ‘I’m so glad I’ve found 
you at home. I’ve good news for 
you—news that'll make your heart 
leap from your bosom.’ 

‘What—what is it?’ exclaimed 
Abel, whilst Pollyand her betrothed 
looked on in silent amazement. 

‘Why your boy Sam—he who 
eight years ago was thought to be 
guilty of robbing us—is proved to 
have been innocent.’ 

Abel sank back in his chair, his 
face grew pale, and his hands 
clutched the wrists of Tom Smith 
and his daughter, who had rushed 
to his side. 

‘ How—how do you know this ?’ 
he gasped. 

‘An hour after you left my office 
a letter from Australia was delivered 
—it was written by a gentleman, a 
magistrate in Melbourne, and was 
to the effect that our late cashier, 
Robert Wilmot, having received a 
fatal injury through being run over 
in the streets, in his last moments 
made a deposition before the legal 
authorities that your son was inno- 
cent, that he himself had appro- 
priated the moneys of the firm, and 
in order to conceal his own delin- 
quencies was compelled to fix the 
guilt upon some one else. The 
official papers will arrive by next 
mail. Abel, believe me no person 


is more rejoiced at this intelligence 
than myself.’ 

The old man was in tears—he 
could not speak, but the pressure 
he gave the extended hand evinced 
his belief in Baker junior’s sincerity. 

‘And Abel,’ continued the new- 
comer, ‘it gives me great pleasure 
—more pleasure than I can tell 
you—to hand you back your ninety 
pounds. Both my father and my- 
self resolved never to touch a penny 
of it; if you had died before you 
were satisfied you had discharged 
the sum we should have handed 
over the money to your daughter. 
I am delighted, however, to give it 
back to you personally; and if you 
will come to our office to-morrow, 
I will hand you over the five per 
cent interest which has accrued 
since the first payment. Good-bye, 
Abel. I feel myself an intruder 
now. Good-bye, and Heaven bless 
you, my honest fellow !" 

Baker junior, who seemed with 
every word to become thicker and 
thicker in his utterance, then placed 
in Abel’s lap a small canvas bag 
which gave forth a chinking sound, 
and once again heartily wringing 
the old man’s hand, bounced from 
the room ere any one could bid 
him farewell. 

‘Polly, Polly,’ whispered Abel, 
‘give me that workbox.’ 

The girl knew what he wanted, 
and placed the box beforehim. She 
saw his fingers draw from its con- 
tents of precious relics ofa bygone 
day a tiny baby’s shoe which had 
never belonged to her. The old 
man held it within his hands, and 
after gazing at it for a few seconds, 
drew it reverently to his lips, and 
murmured, ‘ My boy innocent, my 
boy innocent! Oh, that he had 
lived to see this day ! 

Tom Smith stole his arm around 
the waist of his betrothed and drew 
her to the window. They raised 
the blind, and looking out wit- 
nessed the heavens resplendent 
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with myriad stars and a bright 
crescent-shaped moon. 

‘Polly dear,’ said Tom, ‘it’s the 
first day of the new moon. You 
ought to wish, and what you wish 
is sure to come true.’ 

‘Is it, Tom? replied the girl, 
with a wistful trusting look in her 
eyes that made him draw her still 
nearer to him. ‘Do you know I’ve 
watched for the new moon, and 
wished regularly the same thing for 
many months past?’ 

‘And what was your wish, Polly?’ 
inquired Tom archly. (I think he 
knew, although he pretended to be 
quite ignorant.) 

‘Oh, if I were to tell you now, 
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the charm might fail. Ask me, 
dear, when the next new moon 
comes, and perhaps I’ll tell you my 
wish.’ 

‘ Then, darling, we shall be man 
and wife.’ His voice had sunk to 
a whisper, but it reached her ears, 
and when the words ceased her 
head sank upon his shoulder. 

The fire in the grate died away, 
the candle upon the table flickered, 
and at length went out; but with 
its last ray it showed the old man 
rapt in the contemplation of his 
precious relic, and the twolovers— 
one in heart and mind—still gazing 
upon the peaceful splendour of the 
star-chequered firmament. 
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’Twas in the joyous spring-time 

I strolled with Donald Greme ; 
He told me that he loved me, 

I whispered back the same. 
I scarce could speak for rapture, 


The world seemed bathed in light ; 
The air was filled with fragrance, 
And all things charmed the sight. 


The birds, so sweetly warbling, 
Poured forth their thrilling lays, 
While my glad heart reéchoed 
Their grateful hymn of praise ; 
And next May-day, from yonder church, 
He'll lead me forth a bride, 
Through Love’s eternal spring-time 
To wander side by side. 
L. FLINTOFF. 
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MODERN tourists seldom reflect on 
the advantages they enjoy over 
their forefathers through the intro- 
duction of railways and sieam- 
packets. And yet what a contrast 
between the experiences of a pas- 
senger by the Castalia, even when 
the sea-horses are tossing their 
manes on high, and the sufferings 
that prompted Arthur Young in 1789 
to enter in his journal, ‘ Passage to 
Calais: 14 hours for reflection in a 
vehicle that does not allow one 
power to reflect ; 21 miles’! Nor 
was the difference of the sea voyage 
greater than between the commo- 
dious carriages and rapid transit 
afforded by either railway from 
London to Dover and the slow 
stuffy coaches or costly post-chaises 
in which our ancestors were con- 
tent to plod along. Smollett, who 
travelled post from London to 
Dover in 1763 in three days, com- 
plains, with characteristic vehe- 
mence, of the wretched accommo- 
dation furnished at the hotels on 
that road. ‘The chambers’—it is in 
June that he writes—‘ are in gene- 
ral cold and comfortless, the beds 
paltry, the cookery execrable, the 
wine poison, the attendance bad, 
the publicans insolent, and the 
bills extortion. There is not a drop 
of tolerable malt liquor to be had 
from London to Dover.’ As a 
specimen of the charges, he men- 
tions that ‘a publican’ in Canter- 
bury charged the French ambassa- 
dor 40/. for a supper that would 
have been dear at forty shillings. 
Dover, we are told, ‘is commonly 
termed a den of thieves ; and was 
worthy of the name, its inhabitants 
living by piracy in war-time, and 


by smuggling and fleecing during 
peace. ‘Fraud, imposition, and 
brutality’ prevailed everywhere. 
The regular fare from Dover to 
Boulogne by a packet-boat was five 
guineas for the party; but Smol- 
lett, being unaware of the rule, 
agreed to give six. He accord- 
ingly embarked with his family and 
man-servant, between six and seven 
in the afternoon, on board ‘a 
Folkestone cutter,’ with a cabin so 
small that there was ‘ not room for 
a dog to turn in it; while the 
berths were like the cells in the 
catacombs—dreadfully dirty, and 
only to be entered endways. The 
travellers consequently ‘sat up all 
night in a most uncomfortable 
situation, tossed about by the sea, 
cold and cramped and weary, and 
languishing for want of sleep.’ 
About three in the morning the 
skipper declared that he was off 
Boulogne Harbour, and pointed to 
something in the darkness, much 
in the style of the Mulligan point- 
ing to his abode down the Ux- 
bridge Road. It was blowing too 
hard, however, he averred, to ven- 
ture into the harbour, and he must 
therefore land them by boats. 
Into the boats they accordingly 
scrambled, after gratifying the crew, 
and had gone about half-way, when 
they met a French boat coming 
out, and were told that the Bou- 
logne watermen alone had the 
privilege of carrying passengers 
ashore. So, sick as they were, they 
had to shift their quarters in a 
tumbling sea, and roll into a boat 
half filled with water, which then 
lay-to until the skipper returned 
from his vessel with a packet of 
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letters. It turned out that they 
were a good league from the land- 
ing-place ; and when at last they 
stood on dry land, after paying a 
guinea to the boatmen, they had 
nearly a mile to walk to their inn, 
their luggage being carried by six 
or seven bare-legged men and 
women, who did not forget to 
charge handsomely for their ser- 
vices. The rascally skipper, it ap- 
peared, had signalled for a boat to 
put off to avoid paying fifteen shil- 
lings for harbour-dues; but he 
over-reached himself, for by going 
in he would have secured a full 
back freight in a Scotch family that 
were waiting for an English packet- 
boat to take them across. 

On reaching their inn, the travel- 
lers were informed that every room 
was engaged, and had accordingly 
to sit in a cold kitchen, sick and 
sorry, until some of the lodgers had 
taken their departure. The ac- 
commodation, after all, was so bad 
and so dear, that the choleric 
Scotchman was driven to exclaim : 
‘One would imagine the French 
were still at war with the English, 
for they pillage them without 
mercy.’ But how much mercy did 
the Canterbury hotel-keeper extend 
to the French ambassador, and in 
what respect were the people of 
Dover more considerate than the 
Boulonnois? At the end of three 
days, however, he removed into 
comfortable lodgings, and com- 
placently remarks: ‘For three 
guineas a month we have the 
greatest part of a house tolerably 
furnished ; four bedchambers on 
the first-floor, a large parlour be- 
low, a kitchen, and the use of a 
cellar.’ He was afterwards offered 
a partly-furnished house, command- 
ing a fine view of the sea, with four 
acres of garden-ground well laid- 
out, and two grass-fields, for 16/ a 
year. 

Though prices are said to have 
risen considerably during the pre- 
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vious dozen or fifteen years, the 
cost of living was still not above 
one-half what it was in London, 
and Boulogne was considered one 
of the dearest places in France. 
Butcher's meat was charged two- 
pence -halfpenny the pound of 
eighteen ounces; but beef was 
‘neither fat nor firm,’ and good 
only for soup. The choicest fish 
found its way to Paris, where it 
arrived ‘in such a mortified condi- 
tion, that no other people except 
the negroes on the coast of Guinea 
would feed upon it” A young 
turkey could be had for fifteen- 
pence, a hare for one shilling, a 
couple of chickens for tenpence, 
and a couple of soles for the same 
price ; while fruit was good, abund- 
ant, and cheap. The wine in com- 
monusecame from Auxerre, and was 
sold at twopence-halfpenny to four- 
pence a bottle ; but no really good 
wine was procurable except from 
the British wine merchants, who 
provided sound claret for fifteen- 
pence a bottle, and ‘ excellent small 
beer as reasonable as in England.’ 
There was not, however, ‘a drop 
of generous Burgundy in the place,’ 
though charged two francs a bottle. 
In Burgundy itself the wine of the 
province tasted weak and thin; 
and even at Dijon, where the best 
cost three francs a bottle, it was 
inferior in strength and flavour to 
what could be had in London. At 
Brussels capital Burgundy was ob- 
tainable at two francs a bottle. A 
small white wine, called Preniac, 
both cheap and palatable, was 
much drunk in Boulogne ; but the 
brandy was new, fiery, and still- 
burnt, being sold at tenpence a 
gallon, and imported by smugglers 
into England as genuine cognac. 
Smuggling was then at its height, 
and almost the only vessels in the 
harbour were English smuggling 
craft, and ‘about a dozen of those 
flat-bottomed boats which raised 
such alarm in England in the course 
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of the war. Indeed, they seem 
good for nothing else, and perhaps 
they were built for this purpose 
only. Thesmugglers paid away good 
English gold for inferior brandy, tea, 
coffee, small wine, glass trinkets, 
toys, and coloured prints—‘ which 
sell in England for no other reason 
but that they come from France, 
as they may be had as cheap, and 
much better finished, of our own 
manufacture’—also ribbons, laces, 
linen, and cambric. Linen in Bou- 
logne and Dunkirk cost about one- 
half the London price; but the 
smuggled tea was very poor stuff, 
though as good could be had in 
Boulogne for nine francs a pound 
as for fourteen shillings in London. 
The Customs-house was a nuisance 
in both countries. Eighteen spoons 
being turned out of a portmanteau 
had to pay a duty of seventeen 
francs as wrought silver, and five 
per cent was levied on all bed and 
table linen though in actual use. 
But, worse than all, books and 
printed matter of every kind were 
forwarded to Amiens for examina- 
tion by the Chambre Syndicale, 
‘lest they should contain something 
prejudicial to the State or to the 
religion of the country.’ Smollett’s 
conclusion upon the whole was 
that, notwithstanding the boasted 
politeness and hospitality of the 
French people, there was ‘no 
country in which strangers are 
worse treated with respect to their 
essential concerns.’ Protestants, 
for instance, were denied Christian 
burial; while the droit d’aubaine 
entitled the king to sequestrate the 
property of all foreigners dying in 
France, though the heir-at-law 
were actually on the spot. France, 
we read in another place, ‘is the 
general reservoir from which all 
the absurdities of false taste, luxury, 
and extravagance have overflowed 
the different kingdoms and states 
of Europe. The springs that fill 
this reservoir are no other than 
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vanity and ignorance.’ The capital 
naturally furnished a wider field for 
the gratification of vanity than a 
provincial town containing only 
16,000 inhabitants. Parisian ladies 
plastered their neck and shoulders 
with fard to whiten their sallow 
complexions, and daubed their 
faces from the chin to the eyes 
with rouge, without which they 
would not have been admitted to 
Court,—no dourgeoise venturing to 
aspire to the privilege of painting 
herseif like a Red Indian. Their 
heads, too, were loaded with false 
hair, frizzled on the forehead, and 
powdered all over. ‘ When I see,’ 
cries our author, ‘ one of these fine 
creatures sailing along in her tawdry 
robes of silk and gauze, frilled and 
flounced and furbelowed, with her 
false locks, her false jewels, her 
paint, her patches and perfumes, I 
cannot help looking on her as the 
vilest piece of sophistication that 
art ever produced.’ French ladies, 
as a rule, are described as virtually 
uneducated, void of shame, and 
taught to prattle from their infancy 
in order to acquire volubility. To 
be able to dance and play at 
cards—playing to win—completed 
the training for high life, while 
the men were yet more ‘ ridiculous 
and insignificant’ than the women. 
They were all Aetits-maitres, * from 
the marquis who glitters in lace 
and embroidery to the gargon bar- 
bier covered with meal, who struts 
with his hair in a long queue, and 
his hat under his arm.’ A French 
gentleman, factus ad unguem, was 
supposed to be able to read his 
mother-tongue and to pray in a 
language of which he knew no- 
thing. He could also dance and 
fence and pour forth a stream of 
complimentary phrases. If, in ad- 
dition to all this, he could play a 
little on flute or fiddle, he might 
consider himself armed at all points 
for the conquest of the fair. Real 
politeness, however, was foreign to 
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his nature, for it implies ‘a sense 
of decorum and delicacy of senti- 
ment’ unknown to a mere fop and 
egotist. A Frenchman, we are as- 
sured, ‘enters without ceremony a 
lady’s bedchamber while she is 
in bed, reaches her whatever she 
wants, airs her shift and helps to 
putiton. He attends at her toilet, 
regulates the distribution of her 
patches, and advises where to lay 
on the paint. If he visits her when 
dressed and perceives the least im- 
propriety in her coiffure, he insists 
upon adjusting it with his own 
hands ; if he sees a curl, or even 2 
single hair amiss, he produces his 
comb, his scissors, and pomatum, 
and sets it to rights with the dex- 
terity of a professional /riseur. He 
squires her to every place she visits, 
either on business or pleasure, and 
by devoting his whole time to her 
renders himself necessary to her 
occasions.’ 

Boulogne, it seems, had been 
compared to Wapping, but proved 
to be a large agreeable town, with 
broad open streets excellently 
paved, and the houses of stone, 
well built and commodious. The 
head of the harbour, however, was 
a pestilential marsh, flooded at 
high tides, and on the other side 
only two decent houses appear to 
have been built. In the fisher- 
men’s guartier a colony of poor 
Canadians had been located, who 
had fled from St. John’s Island, in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at the 
time of its occupation by the Eng- 
lish, These refugees were main- 
tained by the king on soldiers’ 
pay, to wit, three sous per diem 
and a certain quantity of ammuni- 
tion and bread, and yet upon this 
scanty dole the French invalids con- 
trived to look better and healthier 
than the Chelsea pensioners. The 
temperature appeared colder than 
in England, and the gardens and 
fields were much more backward. 
The water in the Lower Town was 
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hard and unwholesome, and apt to 
engender dysentery in strangers. 
We are informed, moreover, that 
‘there is a well of purging water 
within a quarter of a mile of the 
Upper Town, to which the inha- 
bitants resort in the morning, as 
the people of London go to the 
Dog and Duck in St. George’s- 
fields.’ The bathing-place was 
reached by an agreeable and ro- 
mantic road, ‘lying through plea- 
sant corn-fields skirted by open 
downs, where there is a rabbit- 
warren and great plenty of the 
birds so much admired at Tun- 
bridge under the name of wheat- 
ears. At this spot there was a 
stretch of smooth sand, at low 
water separating from the main- 
land a wretched fort mounting 
twenty guns, over which the waves 
made a clear breach in stormy 
weather. Even then there was a 
considerable sprinkling of English 
residents in Boulogne, though for 
the most part engaged in business. 
English girls were also sent to the 
convents for the sake of the cheap 
education, the entire charge being 
only ten pounds per annum; but 
nothing could be ‘more wretched 
than the entertainment,’ while the 
information imparted was worth- 
less, with the additional drawback 
that the pupils acquired a leaning 
towards Romanism, and _ were 
taught to despise their own here- 
tical people. The Boulonnois are 
described as high-spirited, and of 
a bold independent bearing, which 
may have procured for them their 
exemption from the salt-duties and 
gabelle. Unhappily, they were also 
ferocious and revengeful, so that 
barbarous murders were of com- 
mon occurrence, both in the sur- 
rounding country and in the town 
itself. The peasants, moreover, 
from motives of envy and resent- 
ment, frequently set their neigh- 
bours’ houses on fire. ‘There is 
this to be said for them, that they 
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were ‘often rendered desperate 
and savage by the misery they suf- 
fered from the oppression and 
tyranny of their landlords.” They 
were ill lodged, wretchedly fed, 
and had no idea of cleanliness. 
Neither was even-handed justice 
dealt to all alike. A substantial 
burgess, settled in the High Town, 
having murdered a man and a wo- 
man far gone with child, was sen- 
tenced to be broke on the wheel ; 
but somehow, through the inter- 
cession of the governor of the 
county, obtained from the king a 
free pardon, and was carrying on 
his business as though nothing had 
happened. Less fortunate was an 
abbé, who, having been refused 
ordination because of the dissolute 
life he led, stabbed the bishop, but 
not mortally, and yet was actually 
broken upon the wheel, protesting 
to the last against the partiality 
shown to the murderer of two per- 
sons who had given him no provo- 
cation. The nodlesse are depicted 
as vain, proud, poor, and slothful ; 
very few of them possessing above 
240/. a year, and many of them 
not half that income. An heiress 
was much talked about, whose 
whole fortune, including jewels, 
clothes, and linen, did not exceed 
4000/7. The nobles allowed their 
country-houses to go to decay, 
and their fields and gardens to lie 
waste, while they lived in the Up- 
per Town ‘in dark holes without 
air, light, or convenience,’ and 
starved themselves within doors in 
order to appear abroad in fine 
clothes. Without education, with- 
out any taste for reading, without 
the slightest knowledge of domestic 
economy, they sauntered along 
only to be seen, and thought of 
nothing but ‘dressing their hair 
and adorning their bodies.’ Their 
sole amusement consisted in card- 
playing for low stakes; and their 
fare seldom varied from Jdouzillon, 
bouillé, fish, and salad. They never 
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gave dinners, nor even tea or coffee 
in the afternoon, though both com- 
modities were comparatively cheap 
at Boulogne. As most people had 
dined by one o'clock and taken 
their demi-tasse before sallying forth 
on their round of calls, it was 
thought sufficient to offer a visitor 
a glass of sherbet or capillaire. 
The bourgeois class were gene- 
rally well-to-do, and notwithstand- 
ing the vigilance and ubiquity of 
the English cruisers, continued to 
make a good deal of money in 
war-time by fitting out privateers ; 
during peace they carried on a 
brisk commerce in herrings and 
mackerel. They lived in comfort- 
able two-storied houses, some of 
which were decorated with pier- 
glasses and marble slabs, but the 
furniture was poor and meagre. 
The chairs were either of the com- 
monest kind, with straw bottoms, 
worth not more than a shilling 
apiece, or were old-fashioned, high- 
backed, with seats of needlework, 
stuffed, very clumsy and incom- 
modious. ‘The tables were made 
of deal boards that stood on edge 
in acorner ; when required for use, 
the boards were placed upon a 
tressle with cross-legs that opened 
and shut. The King of France 
dined off a table of this sort. 
Tabie-linen, however, was abun- 
dant. ‘The poorest tradesman in 
Boulogne has a napkin on every 
cover, and silver forks with four 
prongs, which are used with the 
right hand, there being very little 
occasion for knives, for the meat 
is boiled or roasted to rags.’ Dr. 
Johnson, it will be remembered, 
made a note in his journal of a 
trip to Paris in 1755, to the effect 
that his majesty held his fork in 
his left hand, after the English 
fashion. The bedsteads were so 
high as to need a set of steps. 
Feather-beds were rare; but two 
or three mattresses were laid on a 
palliasse or bag of straw. To high 
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old-fashioned testers were attached 
curtains of ‘ thin bays,’ red or green, 
and ‘laced with tawdry yellow, in 
imitation of gold.’ Carpets were 
unknown; the floors excessively 
dirty, and the very implements of 
cleanliness a mystery. A very simi- 
lar observation was made by Dr. 
Martin Lister, who visited Paris in 
1698, in the suite of the English 
ambassador, and who mentions 
that a Parisian friend acquainted 
with England had made a list of 
sixty ordinary utensils and con- 
veniences of domestic life common 
in the latter country, but never 
seen in France. The bedroom- 
furniture comprised an armoire or 
clothes-press and a chest of drawers 
‘of very clumsy workmanship.’ 
Neither doors nor windows would 
close ; hinges, locks, and latches 
were of iron, coarse and ill-con- 
trived ; the open chimneys smoked 
intolerably, and let in both sun and 
rain; and above all, there was a 
total want of delicacy, and even of 
decency. ‘I could give you,’ says 
our author, ‘some high-flavoured 
instances, at which even a native 
of Edinburgh would stop his nose’ 
—considering what ‘Auld Reekie’ 
must have been in those days this 
was saying a good deal. ‘A true- 
bred Frenchman,’ we learn, ‘ dips 
his fingers embrowned with snuff 
into his plate filled with ragout ; 
between every three mouthfuls 
he produces his snuffbox, and 
takes a fresh pinch, with the most 
graceful gesticulations; then he 
displays his handkerchief, which 
may be termed the flag of abomi- 
nation; and in the use of both 
scatters his favours among those 
who have the happiness to sit near 
him.’ In bourgeois families soup 
and douillé were usually served at 
noon, and a roast with a salad for 
supper, with fruit at both meals. 
On fast-days they fared not amiss 
on fish, omelettes, fried beans, 
fricassees of eggs and onions, and 
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burnt cream. Tea was boiled ra- 
ther than infused, sweetened with 
coarse sugar, and softened with an 
equal quantity of boiled milk. A 
rich bourgeois would sometimes 
take the air in a cabriolet or one- 
horse chaise, the hire of which was 
three francs a day; but donkey- 
back was more general, ladies 
riding with both feet on one side, 
changing according to the wind, 
and guiding the animal with right 
or left hand, as the wind placed 
them ; ‘butin other parts of France, 
as well as in Italy, the ladies sit 
on horseback with their legs a- 
stride, and are provided with 
drawers for that purpose.’ Devo- 
tees flitted to and fro at all hours 
of the day ‘in their hoods and 
long camlet-cloaks, with a slow 
pace, demure aspect, and downcast 
eye.’ Those of a poor class were 
apt to give the priests much gra- 


tuitous trouble, with their scruples 


and cases of conscience; but the 
wealthy indulged in one particular 
confessor, who was petted and 
pampered, and in fact ruled the 
house. The Parisian tradesmen 
are accused of being slothful in 
business, and of losing much cus- 
tom through keeping so many 
holidays ; but, oddly enough, M. 
Sarbiére, a French physician, who 
visited London in the following 
year, finds the same fault with the 
lower classes of the English, de- 
claring that they are ‘very lazy,’ 
and ‘do, perhaps, glory in their 
sloth, and believe that true living 
consists in their knowing how to 
live at ease.’ 

The workpeople in Boulogne 
were mostly fishermen and boat- 
men, with a tendency to ‘ propa- 
gate like rabbits.’ They considered 
themselves under the protection of 
a miraculous image of the Virgin 
Mary, which had been taken to 
England after the capture of the 
town, under Henry VIII., but 
disliking the society of heretics, 
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had returned in an open boat to 
its old quarters, For all that, when 
the Descent from the Cross was 
acted in Holy Week, the spectators 
were sure to be ‘ prattling, tittering, 
and laughing,’ and ‘ ten to one but 
you perceive a number of them 
employed in hissing the female 
who personates the Virgin Mary.’ 
Priests and friars were in all their 
glory. At Samers, a village about 
three leagues from Boulogne on 
the road to Paris, there was a well- 
endowed abbey of Benedictines, to 
whom flesh was forbidden all the 
year round, unless a weakly bro- 
ther, longing for a basin of douilion 
or a plump pullet, pleaded that his 
body was out of order, and in that 
case he was served in his own cell. 
Duck and teal, however, could be 
eaten as fish. Dr. Lister also 
notices, at their ‘treat at the king’s 
charge at Versailles, a macreuse 
pie near two feet in diameter—for 
it was in Lent—which, being high- 
seasoned, did go down very well 
with rare Burgundy.’ By the mid- 
dle of September the continuous 
rains had destroyed all hope of a 
harvest. Nothing was to be ‘seen 
on the ground but the tarnished 
straw and the rotten spoils of the 
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husbandman’s labour.’ A few flocks 
of lean hungry sheep cropped the 
dank grass, guarded by a shepherd 
with his crook and dogs, lying 
‘every night in the midst of the 
fold in a little thatched travelling 
lodge mounted on a wheel-carriage. 
Here he passes the night in order 
to defend his flock from the wolves, 
which are sometimes, especially in 
winter, very bold and desperate.’ 
While travelling through Burgundy 
towards the end of October, Dr. 
Smollett was struck by the disap- 
pearance of the black cattle, for 
which that province had formerly 
been famous. Milk was scarce, 
for the land was all under the 
plough; and a peasant was seen 
turning his shallow furrows with a 
jackass, a lean cow, and a he-goat 
yoked together. The harvest was 
late, and the peasants were gather- 
ing the ill-ripened grapes with dull 
resignation. But the traveller took 
note of a ‘great many convents, 
sweetly situated on rising grounds, 
where the air is most pure and the 
prospect most agreeable.’ The 
shadow of the coming Revolution 
was already being projected over 
the land. 
JAMES HUTTON. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN ADVENTURE AT SPRINGFIELD, 


Ir was nearly noon when the driver 
said, 

*I’m about as peckish as a man 
—especially a wagoner—can af- 
ford to be. Come up, Daisy! Do 
your best, Cornflower !’ 

Thus urged, Daisy and Corn- 
flower, regarding the smack of the 
whip in the air as the merriest of 
jokes, broke into their smartest 
trot, and did their best, smelling 
hay and water in the near distance. 


The bells jingled gaily, and Sally 
and the Duchess looked eagerly 


ahead. So smart was the pace, 
that within a few moments they 
saw a house of accommodation for 
man and beast, at the door of which 
a number of men and women were 
gathered to welcome them. The 
driver was evidently well known, 
and a favourite, and when he pulled 
up, willing hands assisted him to 
take the harness from the horses. 

* An hour’s spell here,’ he said to 
Seth Dumbrick, as he lifted the 
children to the ground, tossing 
them in the air, after the manner 
of a man accustomed to children. 
‘If you’re going to eat, you’d best 
take the little girls to the back of 
the house, and enjoy it regular 
country fashion. To think,’ he 
added, pinching Sally’s happy face, 
‘of never seeing the country till 
now !’ 

With a jug of beer and some 
cold meat and bread, Seth and his 


girls made their way to the garden 
at the back of the inn, where, sit- 
ting in a natural bower, upon seats 
built round the trunk of an apple- 
tree, they enjoyed the most deli- 
cious meal of their lives. 

‘We're getting our roses again,’ 
said Seth Dumbrick, gazing with 
unalloyed pleasure on the beautiful 
face of the Duchess. ‘ Now, what 
we've got to do, is to wish that the 
minutes won't fly away.’ 

But fly away they did, and in 
less than no time the old wagoner 
summoned them to the road. 

‘Unless,’ he said jocosely, ‘you 
want to be left behind.’ 

‘I'd like to be,’ sighed Sally. 

In the front of the inn, where 
the horses stood ready for their 
work, the landlady met them 
with flowers and kisses and 
kind words for the children ; and 
when they were lifted into the 
wagon, they found that a quantity 
of sweet hay had been thrown in 
by the thoughtful wagoner—kind 
marks of attention which met with 
grateful and full-hearted acknow- 
ledgments. On they went again, 
gazing wistfully at the inn and the 
pleasant people standing about it, 
until they were out of sight. On 
they went, in a state of dreamy 
happiness, through the new world 
of peace and beauty, into which 
surely trouble could never enter. 
Every turn of the road disclosed 
fresh wonders, and a mighty interest 
was attached to the smallest inci- 
dents ;—every queerly-shaped tree, 
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every garden, every cottage, every 
mansion, that came into view; 
cows drinking from a distant pool ; 
a mother with her baby in her 
arms, standing at a window framed 
in ivy ; old men and women hob- 
bling about the grounds of a charit- 
able institution ; two truant school- 
boys racing and shouting with wild 
delight, with no thought of the ter- 
rors to come when their fault was 
discovered; a man asleep under a 
hedge, and a woman sitting pa- 
tiently by his side ; a lady beauti- 
fully dressed, who paused to look 
at the children; a group of 
gipsies; a groom riding towards 
London at full speed ;—one and 
all formed enduring and interesting 
pictures, and added to the plea- 
sures of the ride. 

‘Where do we stop?’ asked Seth 
Dumbrick of the wagoner. 

‘At The World’s End,’ replied 
the wagoner ; ‘ we'll make it at five 
o'clock, I reckon.’ 

He was a shrewd calculator. As 
a church clock chimed five, he 
pointed with his whip to an old- 
fashioned inn, lying off from the 
roadside some hundred yards away, 
saying that was The World’s End, 
and that they would put up there 
for the night, and start again early 
in the morning. As he spoke, they 
were nearing a pair of massive iron 
gates, through the open work of 
which could be seen a curved car- 
riage-drive, lined with great elms. 
Straight and tall and stately, they 
presented the appearance ofa giant 
regiment drawn up in lines to do 
honour to those who passed be- 
tween. 

‘ That’s a grand place,’ observed 
Seth. 

‘It’s the finest estate for many a 
mile round,’ said the wagoner. 

‘It has got a name.’ 

‘Oh,yes. Springfield it’s called.’ 

Seth Dumbrick listened. The 
estate was so built round with walls 
and trees that the carriage-drive 
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was the only part open to the gaze 
of the passer-by. A faint sound of 
laughter—the laughter ofthe young 
—floated to his ears. 

‘It isn’t so solemn as it looks,’ 
said Seth. 

‘There’s a lot of company at 
Springfield,’ rejoined the wagoner. 
‘They're spending a fine time, I 
reckon.’ 

‘ The master must be arich man. 
Is he a lord?” 

‘He'll be one some day they say. 
He’s a great lawyer.’ 

In another moment the horses 
stopped at The World’s End, and 
showed by a merry jingle of their 
bells that they knew the day’s work 
was done. It was still broad day- 
light, and Seth set so much store 
upon the children being as much 
as they could in the open air, that, 
after arranging for the night’s ac- 
commodation at The World’s End, 
he and Sally and the Duchess start- 
ed for a walk through the coun- 
try lanes. There was sufficient 
beauty within the immediate vicin- 
ity of The World’s End to engage 
their attention and admiration, and 
Seth, fearful of over-fatiguing the 
Duchess, so directed his steps as to 
keep Springfield always in view— 
whereby he was sure that he was 
never very far from the inn in which 
they were to pass the night. It 
thus happened that they frequently 
skirted the immediate boundaries 
of the estate—here formed by a 
close-knit hedge through which a 
hare could not have made its way, 
here by a natural creek, with stal- 
wart trees on the Springfield side, 
here by a stone wall, in lieu of a 
more natural defence against en- 
croachment. It was a quiet and 
peaceful evening, and after a couple 
of hours of almost restful saunter- 
ing, so little of labour was there in 
their mode of going about, they 
came suddenly upon a narrow lane, 
bounded bya broken hedge. The 
prospect was so pretty, and the 
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glimpse of green trees forming an 
archway some twenty yards dis- 
tant was so inviting, that Seth, 
without a thought of trespass, lifted 
the Duchess and Sally over the 
hedge, and followed them. A 
gipsy woman, sitting within the 
shadow of the arch of trees, would 
probably have called for no special 
attention, had not the Duchess— 
upon whom the flashing eyes, the 
dark sunburnt face, stern and 
sombre in its aspect, the shining 
black hair but slightly covered with 
the usual red handkerchief, and 
the generally bold air which per- 
vaded the woman, produced an 
effect little less than terrifying— 
clasped Seth’s hand in fear, and 
strove to pull him back. 

‘Don’t be frightened, Duchess,’ 
said Seth soothingly ; ‘it’s only a 
gipsy.’ 

None but the closest observer, 
and one, too, on the watch for 
signs, could have detected the 
slightest variation of expression on 
the woman’s face. To all appear- 
ance, she was entirely unconscious 
of the presence of the holiday 
party; but her quick ears had 
caught very distinctly each word 
uttered by Seth, and her quick 
sense, sharpened from her birth to 
certain ends conducive to the earn- 
ing of sixpences in an unlawful 
way, had already placed a con- 
struction upon them which might 
lead to profit. Without raising 
her eyes, she noted the composi- 
tion of the party, and waited for 
the course of events to bring her 
into action. Seth’s soothing tone 
quieted the Duchess’s fears, and 
his words excited Sally to a most 
wonderful degree. She had never 
seen a real gipsy ; she had heard 
of them and of their occult powers 
of divination, and now one was be- 
fore her, endowed with the mys- 
terious and awful power of pro- 
phecy and of seeing into the future. 
The opportunity was too precious 


to be lost. She clasped her hands, 
and with a beseeching look at Seth, 
cried, 

*O daddy! ask her to tell the 
Duchess’s fortune.’ 

‘Nonsense, Sally,’ said Seth. 
‘She can no more tell fortunes 
than you orI can. Why, one of 
your trances is a hundred times 
better than anything she can tell 
us. Besides, what is to be is to 
be.’ 

He spoke in a low tone, and 
the gipsy lost not a word of his 
speech. 

Sally was not given to dispute 
with her guardian. She loved and 
respected him too well, believing 
that he knew better than anybody 
else in the world what was good 
for everybody; but she had to 
struggle with herself for strength 
to bear the disappointment. The 
next few steps brought them to the 


side of the gipsy, who rose and 


confronted them. 

‘ Let me tell your fortune, pretty 
lady.’ 

Sally’s heart beat quickly as the 
gipsy took her hand and held it 
with light firm grasp. 

‘We have no time for fortune- 
telling,’ said Seth, adding gently, 
‘and no money.’ 

‘Sixpence won't harm you, kind 
gentleman,’ said the gipsy, sitting 
on a hillock, so that her face and 
Sally’s were on a level. ‘ You 
haven’t come all the way from 
London to spoil the pleasure of 
these little ladies for sixpence.’ 

‘Oh, oh?’ cried Sally, palpitating. 
‘She knows we come from London!’ 

‘The gipsy woman knows every- 
thing, and sees everything, pretty 
lady.’ 

The circumstance of being called 
pretty lady in so winsome a voice 
was honey to Sally’s soul. 

Seeing no way but one out of 
the difficulty, Seth gave the woman 
a sixpenny-piece, which she, sus- 
picious of the tricks of Londoners 
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ofa common grade, placed between 
her teeth to test. Sally meanwhile, 
having an arm disengaged, clasped 
the Duchess’s waist, and drew her 
close to her side. The gipsy cast 
a rapid glance upon the two chil- 
dren, noting the tenderness ex- 
pressed in the action, and then 
fell-to examining Sally’s hand. 

‘You see the usual things in it, 
of course,’ said Seth, with but small 
respect in his tone for the woman’s 
art. 

‘What usual things ?’ asked the 
gipsy surlily. 

‘Sickness, sorrow, sweethearts, 
riches.’ 

‘I see no riches; here is trou- 
ble.’ 

‘ Not in the present,’ said Seth, 
somewhat repentant of his rash- 
ness in angering the woman, as he 
saw Sally turn pale. 

‘No, not in the present. Trou- 
ble in the past, trouble in the 
future.’ 

‘Easy to predict. Trouble comes 
to all of us.’ 

‘Look here, master. 
reading the signs or me ?” 

‘You; and you read them in 
the usual way.’ 

‘Is it reading them in the usual 
way to tell you that you are not 
this little lady’s father ? 

‘ Our faces teach you that.’ 

‘Is it reading them in the usual 
way to tell you that this little 
lady’s trouble in the future will 
come from love ?’ 

‘A dark or fair man?’ asked 
Seth, still bantering, for the pur- 
pose of inspiring Sally with cour- 
age. 

‘From no man, dark or fair. 
From love of a woman.’ 

‘Of a woman !’ exclaimed Seth, 
biting his lip. 

‘Ay, of a woman, when this 
little lady herself is a woman.’ A 
curtsy from the gipsy caused Seth 
to turn his head, and he saw that 
other persons had joined the party : 


Are you 
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a gentleman of middle age, and a 
lady richly dressed. 

‘Come, Elsie,’ said the gentle- 
man, with a careless attempt to 
draw the young lady from the group. 

‘No,’ protested the lady, ‘no, 
Mr. Temple; I must positively 
stop. I dote on fortune-telling ; 
I’ve had mine told a hundred 
times.’ 

‘It’s a bright fortune, my lady,’ 
said the gipsy, still retaining Sally’s 
hand, ‘as bright as this summer's 
day.’ 

‘It is evening now,’ observed 
the gentleman addressed as Mr. 
Temple. ‘Better not stop, Elsie. 
The gray shadows are coming.’ 

‘ There are no gray shadows for 
my lady,’ quickly answered the 
gipsy. 

*Rose-coloured shal] all your 
days be,’ said the gentleman, with 
an amused glance at his compa- 
nion, ‘if——’ and paused. 

‘ Yes—if——’ prompted thelady. 

‘If,’ continued the gentleman, 
‘you cross the poor gipsy’s hand 
with silver. Isn’t that so?’ address- 
ing the gipsy. 

The woman smiled deferentially, 
and held out her hand to receive 
the silver which the young lady 
took from her purse. 

‘And it’s enough to provoke 
even a gentleman’s curiosity,’ said 
the lady, ‘to hear that trouble is 
to come to this sweet girl through 
the love of a woman instead of 
that of a man.’ 

‘ All troubles through love come 
from love of a woman,’ observed 
the gentleman oracularly. 

‘Does your experience teach 
you that? inquired the lady, peer- 
ing laughingly into his eyes. 

‘What my experience teaches 
me,’ he replied, with a shadow 
gathering on his face, ‘I reserve.’ 

‘After a lawyer's fashion,’ said 
the lady, again taking up his words. 
* You are self-convicted, Mr. Tem- 
ple.’ 
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‘In what way ?” 

‘If you saw your face in a glass 
you would receive your answer.’ 

‘Psha!’ he exclaimed, directing 
his attention to the gipsy. ‘You 
have told this little girl that a 
woman will bring her trouble. 
Beyond your skill to say what 
woman ?” 

‘ A woman younger than herself; 
more beautiful than herself; that 
she loves, and loves dearly. Show 
yourself, my beauty.’ 

With no unkindly hand, know- 
ing that it would not be tolerated, 
she raised the Duchess’s chin with 
her fingers, so that the lady and 
gentleman could see her face. At 
the same moment Seth Dumbrick 
plucked the Duchess from the 
gipsy, and pressed her to his side, 
with a steady eye upon the gentle- 
man. 

‘What a lovely child!’ cried the 


lady, stooping, and placing her: 


hand on the Duchess’s shoulder. 
‘Look, Mr. Temple. Did you ever 
in your life see so beautiful a 
face ? 

He paused before he replied, 
and then the words came slowly 
from his lips. 

‘Once I saw a face as beauti- 
ful.’ 

‘When? Where ?’ eagerly asked 
the lady. 

‘In a dream.’ 

‘A dream !’ exclaimed the gipsy, 
tracing a line on Sally’s hand. 
‘Here are dreams mixed up with 
this little lady’s fortune.’ 

‘Oh, yes, yes!’ cried Sally. ‘I 
have ’em! I have ’em?’ 

The gipsy turned to Seth. 

‘Do I read the signs in the 
usual way ?” 

‘You have hit enough nails on 
the head,’ said Seth, ‘and you 
have earned your money. It is 
time for us to go.’ 

‘Not yet, oh, not yet,’ inter- 
posed the lady. ‘We want this 
lovely child’s fortune told.’ She 
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drew the Duchess from Seth; the 
child, fascinated by her pretty face 
and soft silk dress, went willingly 
enough, and Sally and Seth looked 
on with jealous uneasy eyes. ‘ You 
need not be frightened, my good 
man. I shall not harm your 
daughter.’ 

‘Bless your ladyship’s heart,’ 
said the gipsy, ‘ he’s not her father.’ 

‘ How does she know ?’ inquired 
the lady. ‘Is it true?’ 

For a moment a falsehood rested 
on Seth’s lips, but he refused to 
utter it. ‘She is not my child,’ 
he said. ‘I have adopted her.’ 

‘Mr. Temple,’ said the lady 
excitedly, ‘does the law permit 
children to be bought and sold?” 

‘What is your head running on, 
Elsie ?” 

‘If I were disposed to be satiri- 
cal,’ she retorted, ‘ I should declare 
that a lawyer was never known to 
give a plain answer to a plain 
question.’ 

‘Be satirical, and declare it,’ he 
said, with a smile which showed 
how little weight such an opinion 
would have with him. 

‘I understand the smile, Mr. 
Temple. It expresses, ‘‘ What can 
a lady know of such weighty mat- 
ters ?”’ 

‘At all events lawyers keep to 
the point.’ 

‘I will endeavour to keep to 
mine. Wives, I know, are bought 
and sold.’ 

He interrupted her pleasantly. 

‘It is a popular satirical shaft 
that maidens are.’ 

‘You wish to confuse me. I 
read last week ofa wife being taken 
by her husband to a market-place, 
with a rope round her neck—think 
of that! With a rope round her 
neck !’ 

‘I am thinking of it. There are 
ropes and ropes. Was it a chain 
of gold, or a hempen cord ?’ 

‘A rope, I said; a vulgar cruel 
rope. And the husband sold his 
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wife for two—two—oh, yes, pots ! 
that was the word—for two pots of 
beer.’ 

He could not rid himself of his 
caustic humour. 

‘Many women would be dear at 
that.’ 

‘Being made in court, the news- 
papers would say, “the learned 
counsel’s remark provoked general 
laughter.” ’ 

He rewarded her ready wit with 
an approving smile. 

‘If, then,’ she continued, ‘ wo- 
men can be sold, why not children? 
I should like to buy this child.’ 

Seth looked frowningly at the 
lady, but all her attention being 
bestowed on the Duchess, she did 
not observe this evidence of his 
displeasure. The frown, however, 
was met by another and a sterner 
from the gentleman, who thus stood 
forward as the lady’s champion. 
Seth did not lower his eyes, and 
the assumption of superiority in 
the gentleman’s demeanourbrought 
an expression of contempt and de- 
fiance into his own. It was not 
likely, after the fixed gaze with 
which they regarded each other, 
that either would forget the other’s 
face. Seth observed more than 
the face of the man who confronted 
him. Every detail of dress, bear- 
ing, and manner photographed 
itself upon his mind, and an in- 
stinctive dislike for the fine gentle- 
man took possession of him. 

‘Did you hear what I said?’ 
cried the lady, addressing the gen- 
tleman, and smoothing the silky 
hair of the Duchess. ‘I should 
like to buy this child? What has 
the law to say to the bargain ?’ 

‘I am afraid that the law would 
not support you, Elsie,’ said the 
gentleman. 

‘I am sure that nature would 
not,’ said Seth sternly. 

‘Why, my good man, you have 
confessed that you are not the 
child’s father.’ 

VOL. XIX. 
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‘Confessed, did 1? Well, if you 
will have it so. But between me 
and this child there is a bond of 
love—a strong point. And even 
if the law did support you, I have 
nine other strong points in my 
favour—all expressed in one small 
word.’ 

‘Will it be troubling you too 
much,’ asked the gentleman, with 
irritating insolence, ‘to ask you to 
name that word ?” 

‘Not at all. Asa lawyer—as I 
understand from this lady’s remarks 
you are—you will appreciate its 
worth. Possession.’ 

The discordant chord between 
these men had been struck very 
effectually. 

‘You are acquainted with the 
law,’ observed the gentleman, im- 
plying what it was impossible to 
misunderstand—to wit, that Seth 
Dumbrick was acquainted with the 
law in a way not creditable to 
himself. 

‘I know nothing of it from ex- 
perience.’ 

‘Yet you know something of the 
machinery.’ 

‘From observation and general 
reading.’ 

‘Indeed! 
scholar !’ 

*T do not.’ 

‘Would possession hold good,’ 
inquired the lady, with careless 
condescension, ‘against a rightful 
owner ?” 

‘It has,’ replied Seth, not un- 
willing to use the arrow placed in 
his hands, ‘in many instances— 
thanks to the law.’ 

The lady looked at the gentle- 
man for information. 

‘Such things have been, Elsie,’ 
he said, ‘but not where flesh and 
blood are concerned.’ 

‘And here it zs concerned,’ she 
exclaimed, with vivacity. 

‘Nonsense, Elsie. What whim 
of yours shall I have to fight a- 
gainst next ?” 


You set up for a 
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‘Of course, when I say I would 
like to buy the child, I am aware I 
am talking nonsense ; but perhaps 
it is not in your legal mind to make 
allowances. I am singularly curious 
to learn what I can of the pretty 
creature’s history—if she has one.’ 

‘The commonest of us has a 
history worth reading—but not, I 
doubt, until the actor begins to 
play a conscious part in the drama 
of life.’ 

‘ Now you are speaking in a way 
I like. Let wilful Elsie, then, have 
her way, and ask the gipsy to tell 
the child’s fortune.’ 

‘Come,’ he said to the gipsy, 
‘earn your money. We have al- 
ready lingered too long.’ 

Seth Dumbrick, who had been 
listening with impatience to this 
dialogue, stepped between the 
gipsy and the Duchess, 

‘We have had enough fooling,’ 
he said sternly. ‘Let the woman 
earn her money in some other way 
than this.’ 

He would have retired with the 
children at once, had not the 
gentleman stepped quickly before 
him, barring his progress. 

‘You are disposed to be inso- 
lent,’ he said, with a slight quiver- 
ing of the lips. ‘Do you not know 
how to pay respect to a lady ?’ 

‘I know what is due to myself,’ 
replied Seth quietly. ‘I simply 
wish not to be molested.’ 

* You are a stranger about here ?” 

‘I am here by chance; I have 
no knowledge of the place.’ 

‘Nor of me?’ 

‘Nor of you—and,’ he added, 
his temper mastering his judgment, 
‘I wish to have none. You area 
gentleman, and I ; 

‘Am not.’ 

‘You have answered for me. I 
see no reason to repine at the dif- 
ference in our positions.’ 

Seth did not intend his meaning 
to be mistaken, and his tone added 
force to his words. The gentle- 
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man’s manner was so overbearing, 
that the commoner man’s inde- 
pendent spirit was roused. 

‘Iam the master of this place. 
This is a private road; you have 
committed a trespass.’ 

‘Then the sooner I repair an 
error unintentionally committed, 
the better for myself. If I had 
known this road was private I 
should not have entered it.’ 

‘The notice- board is large, 
and the words plain. You have 
been good enough to inform me 
that you can read.’ 

He pointed to a board at the 
beginning of the road which had 
escaped Seth’s notice, on which 
was painted in bold letters, ‘ Tres- 
passers will be prosecuted.’ Seth 
bit his lips as he saw the trap into 
which he had fallen. 

‘The hedge which protects the 
road,’ continued the gentleman, 
‘has been newly broken.’ 

‘Not by me,’ said Seth, some- 
what uneasy for the children’s 
sake. 

‘It is not to be expected that 
you would admit it. But for your 
insolence towards the lady and 
myself, I should be disposed to 
overlook the trespass ; as it is I am 
in doubt. Where do you come 
from ?’ 

‘From London,’ 

‘A London tramp—a vagrant.’ 

‘No tramp or vagrant,’ said Seth 
indignantly ; ‘an honest man bring- 
ing his children into the country in 
search of health.’ 

‘I understand they are not your 
children.’ 

‘They are mine by adoption.’ 

‘ Are their parents living ? 

‘This child’s mother—don’t be 
frightened, Sally—lives in the coun- 
try, and is unable to offer her a 
home. So I take care of her.’ 

‘A modern Quixote,’ said the 
gentleman, with a sneer. ‘And 
this child’—once more he looked 
at the Duchess, whose eyes were 
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raised to his—‘ and this child 

The imploring gaze of the Duchess 
appeared to disconcert him, and 
the sentence remained unfinished. 

A singular silence followed, dur- 
ing which they all looked at the 
gentleman, whose self-possession 
had suddenly deserted him. Aroused 
to the fact that general attention 
was fixed upon him, he broke the 
silence, with curious pauses be- 
tween his words. 

‘I was asking whether these chil- 
dren are sisters ? 

‘ They are not,’ replied Seth. 

‘In any way related ? 

‘Not to my knowledge.’ 

‘ Are her parents living ? 

For the second time during the 
interview a falsehood rested on 
Seth’s lips, and for the second time 
he refused to utter it. 

‘I do not know,’ he replied. 

‘What is it you say?” 

‘I do not know whether her 
parents are living.’ 

‘A born lady,’ muttered the 


gipsy, seeing her chance ; ‘a born 
lady—fit to be a Duchess—/s one, 
or I can’t read the stars.’ 

Seth turned a startled look upon 
the gipsy, saying, ‘ You are a clever 
witch, wherever you have got your 


information.’ Then to the gentle- 
man, ‘Have you anything more 
to ask me?’ 

‘Nothing,’ was the reply, with a 
contradiction almost in the same 
breath: ‘In what part of London 
did you say you live?’ as though 
the question had been already 
asked and answered. 

‘In the east.’ 

‘And you rest to-night ? 

‘At the World’s End, hard by 
here.’ 

‘Very well; I will call upon you 
to-morrow early. You can go.’ 

But early the next morning, be- 
fore ordinary folks were stirring, 
Seth and the children were again 
on the road. The wagon started 
at six o’clock, and Seth experienced 
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a feeling of relief when he caught 
the last glimpse of Springfield. 

‘No more ladies and gentlemen 
for us,’ he said almost gaily, with 
the air of a man who has escaped 
a great danger; ‘we have had 
enough of them.’ 

‘I like ladies and gentlemen,’ 
said the Duchess—a remark which 
drove Seth into a moody fit for at 
least an hour. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WHAT YOU DON’T GET IS PROFIT. 


THE second day’s journey was as 
delightful as the first. The wea- 
ther continued fine, and Seth Dum- 
brick, recovering his spirits, did 
his best to entertain the children, 
to whom the ride itself would have 
been a sufficiently satisfying enjoy- 
ment. During the day Seth con- 
fided his plans to the good-natured 
wagoner, and his desire to obtain 
cheap lodgings for a few days for 
himself and the children at some 
modest cottage in the country. 

‘Would near the seaside suit 
you?’ asked the wagoner. 

‘Nothing could be better,’ re- 
plied Seth; ‘but your place lies 
inland.’ 

‘I have time to go a little out 
of my way, and will take you to a 
cottage near the sea belonging to 
a friend of mine, who'll be able to 
lodge you reasonable.’ 

‘Nothing could be better,’ said 
Seth thankfully. 

‘It’s obliging her and you, and 
won't trouble me much. Come 
up, Daisy! Now then, Cornflower! 
Four mile more for you, and plenty 
of time to do it in.’ 

If Daisy and Cornflower under- 
stood that an additional task was 
imposed upon them they did not 
take it sadly, but shook their bells 
briskly and trotted out of their 
regular track with a willing spirit. 

‘Round this bend,’ said the wag- 
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oner, ‘and a fine stretch of the 
sea ’ll be before us.’ 

It appeared almost incredible; 
for the trees and hedges in the 
path they were riding along were 
so thick and the path itself so wind- 
ing as to obscure the view. 

‘The children have never seen 
the sea,’ said Seth. 

‘You don’t say so! Well, I 
wouldn’t be a Londoner, bound to 
live there all my days, for the best 
fifty houses you could offer me. 
And never seen a ship sailing, I'll 
be bound ! 

‘ Never.’ 

‘It will be something for them to 
remember then. Now, shut your 
eyes, my little lasses, and don’t 
open them till I say ‘* Presto!”’ 

Sally and the Duchess shut their 
eyes tight, their hearts throbbing 
with eager expectation. 

‘Up then, Daisy! Up, Corn- 
flower! ound the bend we go. 
Presto !’ 

The Duchess and Sally opened 
their eyes and uttered exclama- 
tions of delight. The glorious sea 
lay before them, with large ships 
in the distance and fishing-boats 
in the foreground. In one part 
the sun, playing on the water, 
transformed it into an island of 
flashing jewels. It was a veritable 
wonderland to the children—a 
dream of beauty never to be for- 
gotten. 

‘Do I see the waves creeping 
up, Sally ?’ asked Seth gaily. 

Sally raised her face to his and 
kissed him. 

‘It’s all through that money that 
was sent to the Duchess, daddy.’ 

‘ All through that, Sally.’ 

‘Then I love money, daddy,’ 
said Sally; ‘and I'd like to be a 
lady, so that the Duchess and me 
might live always by the sea. How 
far does it stretch? More than we 
can see?’ 

‘Thousands and thousands and 
thousands of miles more. Away 
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into other countries, where it’s night 
at the present moment while it’s 
daylight here.’ 

*I don’t understand it,’ said 
Sally, with a sigh of ecstasy, ‘and I 
don’t want to. Oh, we're going 
away from it !’ 

‘We're going to the cottage I 
spoke of, my lass,’ said the wag- 
oner; ‘it’s not three hundred yards 
off—just down this lane.’ 

Down the lane they drove, and 
drew up at a small house with a 
garden before and behind. The 
front of the cottage was covered 
with ivy, and the windows in their 
framework of glossy leaves looked 
wonderfully pretty. 

‘This is nice, too,’ said Sally, 
disposed to enjoy everything. 

‘ There’s beauty everywhere, 
Sally,’ said Seth, with a touch of 
his old philosophy, ‘ if we'll only 
look out for it.’ 

‘This comes without looking out 
for it,’ replied Sally ; ‘and that’s 
why I like it. Ain’t it better than 
anything ever was, Duchess?” 

The Duchess nodded an assent, 
and in another moment the whole 
party were in the little parlour, 
and Seth and the wagoner were 
talking to the mistress of the house. 
The bargain was soon struck, the 
terms asked for board and lodging 
being much less than Seth had 
dared to hope they would be. They 
were to have the two rooms on the 
first floor for sleeping apartments, 
one looking over the front the 
other over the back of the house. 

‘Daddy must have this,’ said 
Sally, as they stood in the front 
room ; ‘it’s the best.’ 

‘That’s the reason why you and 
the Duchess shall sleep in it. I 
came into the country for your 
sakes, children, not for my own.’ 

Everything in the place was 
sweet and fresh; and the garden 
at the back of the house contained 
apple- and pear-trees and currant- 
bushes, as well as flowers. 
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‘My good man,’ said the mis- 
tress, ‘will be glad to have two 
such pretty children in the house 
for a little while. We've none of 
our own. It'll brighten us up a 
bit.’ 

The woman was sad-looking and 
spoke in a sad tone; and Sally 
wondered how it was possible that 
one who lived in the fairy-house, 
with flowers and fruit trees and the 
sea within a stone’s throw of them, 
should need brightening up. She 
was sure if such a paradise were 
hers that there would never be a 
dull hour in it. While the woman 
was attending to the children up- 
stairs, assisting them to wash after 
their long day’s ride, and showing 
them all the wonders of the fairy 
house, Seth and the wagoner had 
a conversation in the room below. 
It was a friendly one, resulting 
from the wagoner’s refusal to accept 
payment for the ride. 

‘It'll be a pleasure to me,’ said 
the wagoner, ‘not to take the 
money. I don’t want it, having 
enough and to spare, as I’ve already 
told you. I don’t mean to say I 
do it for your sake F 

‘Not likely,’ said Seth good- 
humouredly. 

‘But for the sake of the pretty 
little one you call the Duchess. 
And that’s puzzled me. I'd take 
it as a favour if you’d tell me, why 
Duchess ?” 

‘Well, it was a fancy of Sally’s,’ 
said Seth, ‘who worships the 
Duchess F 

‘It’s plain enough that she thinks 
a mighty deal more of her than she 
does of herself.’ 

‘That she does. Well, the 
Duchess came to me in a strange 
way that'll take too long to explain 
here. The child was left in our 
neighbourhood in a most mysteri- 
ous manner—brought in mysteri- 
ously, deserted mysteriously. She 
and Sally were thrown together, 
and Sally adopted her, if one help- 
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less mite can be said to adopt 
another helpless mite. Sally's 
mother fell into misfortune, and 
the children fell in my way. Sally 
had a name—the other one didn’t 
—and one night we had a curious 
little party of children in my 
cellar. F 

‘In your cellar!’ 

‘I live in a cellar in Rosemary 
Lane—and Sally, quite seriously, 
put the fancy in my head of calling 
the child the Duchess of our quar- 
ter. All the neighbours take to it 
kindly, and every one that knows 
her loves her. Look there. Who 
could help being attracted to her?” 

The wagoner looked up at the 
window of the children’s room, and 
saw the Duchess standing within a 
framework of dark-green ivy leaves. 
The light was shining full upon 
her beautiful face, and touched, 
also, the darker face of Sally, who 
stood at the back of the Duchess, 
looking over her shoulder. 

‘It’s a picture one don’t often 
see, said the wagoner, with a 
thoughtful air; ‘but if I had my 
choice of the two girls for a daugh- 
ter, I reckon I’d choose the dark- 
skinned one.’ 

It did not displease Seth to hear 
this, for Sally and the Duchess 
really occupied an equal place in 
his heart. If the beauty of the 
Duchess awoke the tenderness of 
his nature, the devotion, unselfish- 
ness, and many rare qualities dis- 
played by Sally were no less power- 
ful in their effect upon his sym- 
pathies. Bearing in mind the scene 
that had occurred at Springfield 
on the preceding evening, he asked 
the wagoner, if any inquiries were 
made of him, not to divulge where 
he and the children were rusticat- 
ing. 
"Tve brought them into the 
country,’ he said, ‘as much for 
peace and quietness as for fresh air.’ 

There was to the wagoner’s mind 
something suspicious both in the 
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words and the nervous manner in 
which Seth made the request. He 
showed in his countenance the im- 
pression he received, and Seth, 
wishing to stand well with him, 
gave an account of the incident 
which had so disturbed him. 

* When I heard the lady say she 
would like to buy my child,’ he 
said, in conclusion, ‘ it seemed to 
me that she had so much faith in 
the power of money, and so little 
in the power of love, that I could 
not keep my temper. I spoke 
hotly, and with reason, I think.’ 

‘Itwould have roused my blood,’ 
responded the wagoner; ‘you 
never saw any of the gentlefolk 
before.’ 

‘ Never, and I never wish to see 
them again. I said as much to the 
master of Springfield, if I’m not 
mistaken.’ 

‘From what I’ve heard of him, 
he’s not a man either to forget or 
forgive.’ 

‘You'll promise me, then, for 
the sake of the children, not to set 
any one on our track.’ 

He spoke anxiously, his fears 
exaggerating a danger which in all 
likelihood was wholly imaginary. 

‘Yes,’ replied the wagoner, 
‘there’s no harm in promising. 
They’ve no right to worry you, as 
far as I can see, and they sha’n’t 
get me to put them in the way of 
it. How long are you going to 
stop here?’ 

‘We can live here so cheaply,’ 
said Seth, with a lightened heart, 
‘that my purse will hold out for 
two or three weeks ; we'll stay that 
time, I daresay.’ 

‘T’ll be going up to London 
about then, mayhap,’ said the 
wagoner ; ‘if so, I'll be glad to 
give the little lasses a lift; and 
mayhap I may be passing this way 
in a few days with the wagon. A 
ride through the lanes will do them 
no harm.’ 

Seth expressed his thanks to the 
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kind-hearted old fellow, and they 
shook hands and parted, the 
wagoner smiling good-bye to the 
children, who stood at the window 
watching him until he was out of 
sight. 

Then commenced a happy time. 
The children were in a new world, 
and the little cottage, with its bit of 
garden back and front, was a very 
heaven to them. Everything was 
so new and bright, the air was so 
sweet, the trees and flowers so 
beautiful, that Sally could scarcely 
believe it was all real. On the first 
night, when they were abed, listen- 
ing to the strange sound of the 
waves beating on the shore, Sally 
whispered to the Duchess, 

‘Isn't it lovely, Duchess ?’ 

‘Yes, oh, yes,’ sighed the Duch- 
ess; and this precise form of words 
was used at least a dozen times, 
each time with the belief that it em- 
bodied an observation of an espe- 
cially original nature. Once Sally, 
creeping out of bed, drew aside 
the snowy-white curtains from the 
window, and looked out. 

‘Oh, come, Duchess ! come !’ she 
cried, and the Duchess scrambled 
after her. It was full moon, and 
the glorious light shining on the 
trees and hedges was a vision of 
beauty to them. 

‘That’s a different moon from 
the one we’ve got in Rosemary 
Lane,’ said Sally; ‘I wish we 
could take it back with us.’ 

‘ Are we going back ?’ asked the 
Duchess regretfully. 

Sally did not reply. The pro- 
spect was too distressing. But she 
was happily so constituted as to be 
grateful for present joys and plea- 
sures, and she dismissed Rosemary 
Lane from her thoughts. Her one 
fear was that she would wake up. 

‘Do you like the noise the sea 
makes ?’ she inquires of her idol, 
when they were in bed again. 

‘It’s beautiful,’ said the Duchess. 
‘ Are the ships there ?” 
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Sally never hesitated to impart 
information on subjects of which 
she was ignorant. 

‘They’re there,’ she said, ‘ but 
they don’t move till daylight 
comes.’ 

‘I’m sleepy,’ said the Duchess, 
with a yawn. 

‘I’m frightened to go to sleep,’ 
said Sally, battling with fatigue ; 
‘I want to be like this always, and 
not wake up. I hope it ain’t a 
dream—oh, I hope it ain't a 
dream !’ 

Before she had finished, the 
Duchess was asleep. 

‘T’ll pinch myself hard,’ thought 
Sally, ‘as hard as I can, and if 
there’s a black-and-blue mark on 
my arm to-morrow morning, I shall 
know it’s real.’ 

Sally did pinch herself—so hard 
that she could not help crying out 
with the pain, but she obtained her 
reward on the following morning, 
when she saw the black-and-blue 
marks. The joy of the day, how- 
ever, was so great that as she sat 
on the pebbly beach, watching the 
waves creep up and the ships and 
fishing - boats floating away into 
wonderland, she found it hard to 
convince herself that she was not 
dreaming. At the end of the week 
she said to Seth, 

‘ Daddy, every night I go to bed, 
I am frightened that I shall wake 
up and find myself in Rosemary 
Lane.’ 

Thereupon he read her and the 
Duchess a lecture on contentment 
and gratitude, not so much needed 
by Sally as by the Duchess. 

* I know you're right,’ said Sally; 
‘it will always be a pleasure to 
think of, but I shall be awful sorry, 
too, that it didn’t last for ever. It 
can’t, daddy, can it?’ 

‘No, my dear, it can’t.’ 

‘I wish I was rich,’ sighed Sally. 

‘ Supposing you had lived a hun- 
dred years ago,’ suggested Seth, 
with grave humour ; and paused. 
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‘Well, Supposing I 
did?” 

‘It would be all the same to you 
whether you had a hundred boxes 
full of gold or whether you had 
twopence halfpenny.’ 

Sally was shrewd enough to 
understand this without having to 
ask for an explanation. 

‘What do you say to it all?’ 
asked Sally of the Duchess. 

‘I don’t care for a hundred years 
ago,’ said the Duchess; ‘I don’t 
know what I means. I care for 
Now.’ And she echoed Sally’s 
words, ‘I wish I was rich.’ 

This set Seth pondering, and in 
his endeavour to extract honey out 
of unpromising material and to 
improve the occasion, it is to be 
feared that he soared above the 
understanding of his children. In 
this way : 

‘Did I ever tell you, Sally’—he 
always appealed to Sally at such 
times, although he addressed both 
her and the Duchess—‘ of a man I 
once knew called Billy Spike?’ 

‘No, daddy.’ 

‘He was a friend of mine a good 
many years ago. Older than me 
by thirty years was Billy Spike— 
and he was always Billy, and never 
William, to the day of his death. 
Nearly everybody who knew him 
thought he was crazy.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because of one thing he was 
never tired of saying, “What I 
don’t get is profit.” That's what 
sweetened the world for Billy Spike. 
“What I don’t get is profit,” was 
always on his lips.’ 

‘Was fe a rich man, daddy ?” 

‘I doubt if Billy Spike ever had 
twenty shillings in his pocket at 
one time. I doubt if ever he had 
a new suit of clothes to his back. 
I doubt if he ever had quite as 
much to eat as he could have taken 
in. He was as poor as a church 
mouse.’ 

‘ Why is a church mouse poor?’ 


daddy. 
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asked practical Sally, who dearly 
loved to hear Seth Dumbrick speak 
in this way, although, as has been 
said, he occasionally soared above 
her understanding. 

‘It’s no use my trying to explain 
that, Sally. It’s a saying, and a 
true one I daresay. But about 
Billy Spike. He was the poorest 
and the happiest man in the world, 
and all the philosophy of life—no, 
don’t ask what ‘hat is, Sally; it’s 
another of the things that would 
take too long to explain—all the 
philosophy of life was contained in 
his saying, “What I don’t get is 
profit.” “Billy,” I said to him, 
“what do you mean by it?” I 
doubt if there were many others 
besides me as he’d have answered, 
but he liked me a bit, saying I took 
after him in some things. “ Billy,” 
I said, “‘ what do you mean by it?” 
he looked at me with his eyes 
twinkling—they always were twink- 
ling, and it wasn’t often he didn’t 
have a smile on his lips. “Seth 
Dumbrick,” said he, “ you’re a man 
of sense” —you won’t mind my tell- 
ing you exactly what he said, Sally?” 
asked Seth, suddenly attacked by 
a fit of modesty. 

‘Oh, no, daddy; I like to hear it. 
And Billy Spike was right. You 
are. 

‘Thank you, Sally. Well, to go 
on. “ You're a man of sense,” said 
Billy. ‘Look at me. Here I am.” 
And he stood up straight before me, 
showing large holes in his coat un- 
der his arms, and being generally a 
picture of rags. “If,” said I, “all 
the profit you make comes from 
what you've got, and not from what 
you haven't got, your returns must 
be small.” “I’ve got a pair of 
arms, Seth Dumbrick,” said Billy. 
“Thank you for nothing,” said I. 
“You call that nothing!” cried 
Billy. “ Wait a bit. My limbs are 
all sound, my eyesight’s good, I 
never had a headache or a tooth- 
ache in my life, and I sleep like a 
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top. Now, tell me who's that 
crossing the road?” It was a sai- 
lor we knew who hopped through 
life on a wooden leg. Me and 
Billy and the wooden-legged sai- 
lor went and had a glass together, 
and Billy drew the sailor out to tell 
us all about the miseries of having 
only one leg—what shootings he 
had in the one that was chopped off 
—yes, he said that, Sally, though 
it does sound funny—and how he 
couldn’t walk where he wanted to 
walk, and couldn’t do what he 
wanted to do, all through having a 
wooden leg. It was plain enough 
that his wooden leg made him real 
unhappy and miserable. When he 
was gone Billy Spike said to me, 
with a wink, “‘ What I don’t get is 
profit: I don’t get wooden legs.” 
Just then we saw a woman that we 
knew ; her face was twice its pro- 
per size, and she had a bandage 
round it. ‘“What’s the matter, mo- 
ther?” asked Billy Spike. “I’m 
almost dead with the pain, Billy,” 
she said. “I’ve been and had two 
of my teeth out at the hospital, and 
the doctor’s almost broke my jaw. 
It’s enough to drive a poor woman 
mad.” ‘The toothache is,” said 
Billy. “Yes, the toothache,” said 
she; “I’ve had it on and off for 
the last twenty years, and I’m pretty 
well crazed with it.” Billy Spike 
winked at me again. “What I 
don’t get is profit. I don’t get 
toothaches.” Then we came across 
a blind man, and Billy drew Aim 
out, and a pretty bad case it was. 
“Td sooner be dead than alive,” 
said he. He couldn’t see the wink 
that Billy gave. “‘ What I don’t get 
is profit,” said Billy. “I don’t get 
blind.” And so Billy would have 
gone on all the day, I don’t doubt, 
if I hadn’t already caught his mean- 
ing.’ 

In which respect Seth had the 
advantage of those to whom he 
was relating as a probably useful 
lesson this story of Billy Spike’s 
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philosophy. Sally’s face denoted 
that she did not see the applica- 
tion, and the Duchess said again, 
‘I wish I was rich.’ So Seth 
resolved to throw aside philosophy 
as not suitable for the occasion, 
and to devote himself entirely to 
pleasure. It was none the less 
sweet because it was taken in a 
modest humble way, and because 
it cost but little money. Country 
walks, rides in carts and wagons, 
generally given for nothing—for 
the beauty of the Duchess soon 
attracted admirers even in this out- 
of-the-way spot—frolics in hay- 
fields, rambles by the sea-side, 
filled up their days, and did not 
afford opportunity for a moment's 
weariness. And one day a travel- 
ling photographer passed their 
road and offered to ‘take’ the 
Duchess for a song, as the saying is. 
Being an artist he saw the value 
of Seth’s suggestion that she should 
be taken standing in the framework 


of ivy leaves, and the prettiest of 
pictures was produced. The pho- 
tographer, falling in love with his 
work, and seeing future profit in it, 
took negatives of the Duchess in 
various attitudes, she falling into 
them so naturally as to excite his 


wonder and admiration. In truth 
it was a task which pleased and 
delighted her. Seth, shrewd as he 
always was, and careful of his 
pocket as he was compelled to be, 
made a good bargain with the 
artist, and for a very small sum ob- 
tained copies of all their portraits : 
the Duchess in three different posi- 
tions, Sally in one, Sally and the 
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Duchess together, and lastly, him- 
self with the children on either side 
of him. The day following this 
excitement another pleasure came. 
The old wagoner who had driven 
them from London arrived early in 
the morning with Daisy and Corn- 
flower, and after giving them the 
most beautiful ride in their holiday, 
took them to his own cottage where 
he had lived from boyhood. There 
his old wife awaited them, and 
feasted the party to their hearts’ 
content, and a peaceful ride back 
in the peaceful night was a fitting 
ending to the happy day. So the 
time passed until one morning Seth 
said to Sally, 

‘ Home to-morrow, Sally.’ 

She sighed with grateful regret. 

‘Our little girl is better than ever 
she was,’ he continued, with a fond 
look at the Duchess, ‘and we'll 
endeavour to keep her so. Such 
roses as these’ — caressing the 
Duchess’s cheek—‘ will be some- 
thing for the Rosemary Lane folk 
to stare at. They’ve never seen 
such beautiful ones before. We've 
had a happy time, haven’t we?” 

‘Yes, yes,’ they both replied, 
nestling to him. 

‘Let us be thankful, then j 

‘For what we haven’t had?’ 
asked Sally, with a sly look. 

‘No, he said, witha laugh, ‘ for 
what we have enjoyed ;' adding in 
a graver tone, ‘I never thought the 
world was so good as it is.’ 

On the second evening from this 
they returned to Rosemary Lane, 
and were received with smiles and 
hearty welcome by all. 


[To be continued. ] 
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Two, and Montague Garthorn loved 
them both. It does not seem pos- 
sible, nevertheless it is true; and, 
stranger still, they both loved him. 
He was not worthy of half the 
good things the Fates showered on 
him with such lavish hands; but 
who in this world ever get their 
deserts? It is a thoroughly false 
theory that virtue brings its own 
reward ; long ago it might, but now 
it certainly does not, or Opal Gar- 
thorn’s life would have been hap- 
pier. As long as Opal could re- 
member she had worshipped her 
cousin Montague. As a child he 
was her hero, and as she grew up 
her chief delight was to be noticed 
by him. When she ‘came out,’ 
and he seemed to take pleasure in 
being with her, her joy knew no 
bounds; and at length, when he 
asked her to be his wife, she could 
hardly realise that the dream of her 
life had come to pass; and he felt 
as if he could not do enough to 
show his love for the beautiful girl 
who had promised to marry him. 
Montague Garthorn was well 
off, and, his parents being both 
dead, he had become a ‘spoilt 
child’ in all his relations’ house- 
holds, and many a Mistress Gar- 
thorn had been anxious to catch 
this excellent Jarti for her daugh- 
ter. Great was the surprise of the 
Garthorns generally when it was 
known that he intended making 
his distant cousin Opal his wife. 
Opal’s love for him was so un- 
selfish, so womanly (and how much 
deeper is a woman’s love than a 
man’s can possibly be !). When I 
say she loved him with her whole 


heart, better than life, my words 
seem cold and passionless, and can- 
not convey the meaning of her de- 
votedness. 

When he asked her to marry him 
soon she would not listen to him, 
but stipulated for another year of 
freedom, because ‘he might see 
some one he liked better,’ and with 
whom he would be more happy. 
Her delight consisted in seeing him 
happy, so she said, and so she 
meant, no doubt; but really she 
felt such confidence in his entire 
devotion, and judged him so by 
herself, that she never for a moment 
realised the idea of his loving any 
one but her. Montague Garthorn 
considered that, if he understood 
one thing thoroughly, that one thing 
was himself ; so he was annoyed at 
her doubting him even in this lov- 
ing way, and resolved to prove that 
no woman of lures and wiles could 
influence him when he had the 
assurance of Opal’s love. 

Opal was standing at the draw- 
ing-room window, gazing into the 
twilight for her lover, while her 
mother and father chatted together. 
At last she hears his footstep on 
the stairs, and they are together. 

‘Opal, will you go to the theatre 
to-night? I have promised to meet 
Archer there.’ 

‘Must you go, Montie ?” 

‘Well, dear, I think I must; but 
won’t you come ?” 

Opal does not want to go, and 
she does not want him to go with- 
out her; but before she has time 
to make up her mind what answer 
to give her mother settles the ques- 
tion by saying she ‘ cannot allow 
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Opal to go, as she is tired with 
a day’s shopping.’ 

Montague remained a few mi- 
nutes longer, then rose to take his 
leave. Opal was dull, felt a leaden 
weight at her heart. What for?— 
surely not because her lover was 
going to meet a man at the theatre. 
Nevertheless she could not throw 
the gloom off, and as she bade him 
good-bye tears rose to her eyes 
and seemed to tremble in her voice ; 
so much so that even Montie, the 
most unobservant of men, noticed 
them, and was more affectionate in 
manner. 

‘You are tired, Opal, my child ; 
go to bed, dear 

‘It is not that, Montie; but I 
feel as if I was losing you; as if 
this was to be our last good-bye.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ and with another 
kiss he was gone; while Opal gazed 
on him for the last time—at least 
saw for the last time the man who 
loved her as he loved no other 
woman. 

Mr. Garthorn sauntered leisurely 
along, intending to take a hansom 
down to the Strand, when he re- 
membered that as he was alone he 
might call for Archer at his lodg- 
ings. Instead of taking a cab, he 
resolved to go by train to Gower 
Street, where his friend lived. If 
Opal only knew what would come 
of that little railway journey no 
earthly power would have prevent- 
ed her going with Montie to the 
theatre. He was thinking it was 
a bother to go to the play, as it was 
sure to be hot, and it would have 
been much cooler in the back draw- 
ing-room with Opal. Here his 
thoughts were interrupted and the 
carriage door was opened, and: a 
young girl pushed in. A girl with 
magnetic golden hair that seemed 
to make a halo round her head, 
and saucer blue eyes, and a mouth 
like a Cupid’s bow. Nellie Wylde, 
the second woman who loved Mon- 
tague Garthorn, met him now for 
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the first time, with her bright baby- 
face covered with blushes, and 
with her tiny hands held out to 
him to help her lift on to the seat 
a large parcel she had with her. 

‘It is a new dress I have bought 
at Westbourne Grove,’ she told 
him, ‘and I am going to sit up to 
make it to go to a ball.’ 

He was charmed with the sim- 
plicity of the child, as he con- 
sidered her, and condescendingly 
asked her her age. 

‘ Seventeen, soon,’ she answered. 
And then all the colour seemed to 
die out of her cheeks and leave 
her very pale. He watched her 
for some time, and then her merry 
voice broke his reverie by saying, 

*I have been ill; this is the first 
time I have been out. Father 


would scarcely let me come; but I 
wanted my dress so much ; and 
then, without waiting for any re- 
mark from Mr. Garthorn, she asked 
if he had ever been to a ball, and 


what they were like. 

‘Yes, child, many. Good bye. 
This is my station.’ 

‘It is mine too,’ Nellie answer- 
ed; ‘and father said he would 
meet me and carry my parcel 
home.’ 

What less could Montague do 
than assist her to alight and carry 
her parcel up-stairs? and then, not 
finding any one waiting for her, he 
could not do less than offer to 
carry ithome. And in that little 
walk how his heart went out to 
this child, who had not an idea 
beyond the moment's pleasure, 
who found life so bright, although 
her father kept a chemist’s shop 
in a back street and let lodgings ! 
Why not leave her as she is, happy, 
young, heart-whole, and in smooth 
water? why force her into stormy 
weather, when she is now so safe? 
But already the harm is done, and 
Montague is fascinated fatally by 
this child, in whose nature there is 
no depth, and who could never 
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feel anything, whether of pain or 
joy, with half the keenness that 
Opal can. 

The beautiful blue eyes look 
without flinching into his as she 
warbles forth an invitation to come 
and have supper. 

‘We are not grand; we only 
have watercresses in the shop-par- 
lour.’ 

He goes in, and Nellie Wylde’s 
father thanks him, and the back 
parlour is paradise, the watercresses 
food for the gods, the theatre for- 
gotten; and as he looks at and 
listens to Nellie, Opal, in the cool 
back drawing-room, has become a 
thing of the past. 

‘What ball are you going to, Miss 
Wylde?’ 

‘At aunt Mary’s ; their first floor 
is empty, and they are going to 
have a dance. Call me Nellie— 
every one does; it seems too grown- 
up to call me Miss Wylde.’ 

‘That is not a real ball; but if 
you would like to go to one of the 
best balls in London, I will take 
you to Willis'ss Rooms to-morrow 
night.’ 

‘O father, say “Yes!”’ said Nell, 
as she threw her arms round his 
neck. 

‘I don’t know what is right to 
say,’ ruminated Mr. Wylde ; ‘ only 
as you have very little pleasure and 
no mother, perhaps it would not 
be any harm.’ 

So it was settled that beautiful 
bright Nellie was to make her first 
entry into London society. 

Montague at last tore himself 
away from the enchanted chemist’s 
shop. Now came the time to think 
—to think of what he had done. Of 
course it was too late to go to the 
theatre ; in fact everything seemed 
too late now that the door of Mr. 
Wylde’s house was shut. What 
had he done? Promised to take 
Nellie to a ball, and he was en- 
gaged to go to a dinner-party with 
Opal! What should he do? Go 
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home, and make the best of his 
dilemma. Next morning Montague 
knew something must be done; so 
he got his writing materials, and 
intended to write to Nellie to tell 
her he could not take her to the 
ball; but directly he began, the 
vision of those blue eyes filled with 
tears and that smiling mouth pout- 
ing was too much for him; so he 
changed his mind, and wrote briefly 
to Opal ‘that unforeseen circum- 
stances prevented him going out 
to dinner with her to-morrow. Opal 
is so good-natured, she won’t mind.’ 
He thought little of her breaking 
heart, though he thought so much 
of tearful blue eyes. 

Nellie and Mr. Garthorn went 
to the ball and enjoyed it. Nellie 
looked lovely in her fresh white- 
muslin dress and Montague’s gift 
of real flowers. When he left her 
at home he longed for the moment 
when he should see her next. On 
his return, he found a letter from 
Opal, full of tender regrets at his 
absence and assurances of her love. 
He resolved never to see Nellie 
again, and to marry Opal as soon 
as possible. How easy it is to 
make resolutions at night, and how 
difficult to carry them out in the 
broad day ! 

The following afternoon Mr. 
Garthorn called at Opal’s, and left 
his card, for he found her out. 
Then what more natural than he 
should see how Nellie was after 
her dissipation? He found her at 
home, beautiful, blushing, charm- 
ing, full of gratitude for the plea- 
sure of the ball, and winning as 
only those childish women with 
big blue eyes can be. 

Her father was in the shop; so 
they were alone, and before Mon- 
tague knew what he was doing he 
had avowed his passion to Nellie, 
and she had confessed that she was 
‘very fond of him and of balls at 
Willis’s Rooms.’ 

Opal, driving in the Park, was 
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straining her eyes to see the be- 
loved form of Montague Garthorn 
among the crowd of men leaning 
over the railings. 

Day after day Mr. Garthorn 
spent with Opal, and evening after 
evening with Nellie. Opal was so 
sweetly kind to him, sang and 
played for him, declared that some- 
thing must be wrong, and besought 
him to have confidence in her and 
to tell her his trouble. In reply he 
kissed her, told her not ‘to worry, 
and that she was a foolish girl.’ 
And directly his duty visit was 
over he rushed to Nellie’s house, 
where she met him with bright 
eyes, merry repartee, and kitten- 
like caresses. She really was very 
lovable ; and it was no wonder that 
this man, who so loved being made 
much of, fancied she was more 
worthy of such love as he had to 
give than the woman who would 
have died for him. 

Things could not last much 
longer like this. Opal wondered 
why he did not come of an even- 
ing, and asked him to spend the 
following Monday with her, as she 
would be alone. He could not re- 
fuse, so all day Sunday he spent 
with Nellie wandering about Ken- 
sington Gardens; then to church 
with Mr. Wylde, and a delightful 
Bohemian supper in the shop-par- 
lour. Afterwards came the good- 
night, and Montague told Nellie he 
could not come the following day, 
because he had to see a cousin of 
his; and then he went on to say 
that these happy days must end, 
as he was going away for a long 
time, and would only come once 
more to say good-bye. The blue 
eyes filled with tears, the tiny hands 
rustled up into the hair, and with 
a wild scream she threw herself on 
the stairs, sobbing, ‘ Montie, you 
cannot, shall not leave me!’ 

‘ Darling, I must.’ 

‘ But you said you loved me!’ 

‘God knows how much, my dar- 
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ling ; but I must leave you, for I 
am in honour bound to marry my 
cousin Opal.’ 

Nellie did not receive this an- 
nouncement haughtily, with pride, 
or with despair, but she threw her- 
self down at Montague Garthorn’s 
feet, sobbing piteously, ‘ You shall 
never marry her—the proud lady 
you show me in the Park ; but me, 
your own loving Nellie, who wor- 
ship you with a devotion she can 
never feel !’ 

‘I do believe you love me best, 
my golden wig,’ he exclaimed, as 
he caught her in his arms and 
kissed her, promising to call again 
soon. 

Nellie was immediately com- 
forted, and before he had got to 
the end of the street she was sing- 
ing to herself as she cleared the 
supper-things away. 

On Monday Opal dressed herself 
in the dress Montague admired, 
ordered the dishes for dinner he 
preferred, and made up her mind 
to try and win him back, remem- 
bering the words of one of our 
greatest writers that ‘ revived love 
is the strongest.’ He came in 
determined to make the evening 
pleasant to Opal, even to confess 
to her his flirtation with Nellie— 
to tell her that he had rooted it up, 
and was ready to come back to her 
more devoted than ever; but Opal 
looked so strong in her self-pos- 
session, so passionless, so unsym- 
pathetic, that the image of Nellie 
recurred to him as he saw her last in 
her attitude of worship at his feet. 

‘ Montie, why are you so strange ? 
Does anything worry you, dear?” 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘But I am sure it does. 
anything to do with it?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Only remember, Montague, if 
there is anything in the world I 
can do for you I will.’ 

‘Would you really, Opal?’ and 
a gleam of hope came into his face, 


Have I 
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and for the moment he felt inclined 
to tell her all; and then, if only 
she had come towards him instead 
of going to the window, he would 
have made a clean breast of it, and 
saved Nellie and himself a sorrow- 
ful fortnight. 

Opal crossed the room, not even 
looking at him, and with her eyes 
fixed on the street she said, ‘ Mon- 
tague, even if you love another 
woman better than me I can bear 
it, and give you up so readily—for 
your happiness; and she turned 
and smiled one of her brightest 
smiles at him. 

‘I am but poor company to-night, 
Opal; so good-bye.’ And before 
she could call him back he was 
gone. ‘ How little she cares for 
me! he thought, while she was 
caring for him more than her life. 

For a fortnight Mr. Garthorn saw 
neither girl. He was selfishly un- 
happy ; he was in that state of mind 
that he did not know what to do 
next. He wished some one would 
take his destiny from him, and make 
him do something. Every day he 
thought more of Nellie and less 
of Opal. 

The latter wrote him a kind note, 
hoping he was not ill; should papa 
come and see him? 

Nellie wrote mad letters, be- 
seeching him to come or she would 
die. She was ill; she was pale ; she 
really was dying. She should never 
see him more if he did not come. 

He sat down to answer these 
letters, and felt relieved when they 
were finished. 

Opal received hers by the last 
post, and directly she saw the well- 
known writing she took it up to her 
room to read it alone. It was only 
a short note, and she perceived it 
was in a school-girl hand. It ran 
thus : 


‘Own darling Montie,— Your 
broken-hearted golden wig is pale, 
ill, languid, and dying. If you 
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don’t see her soon it will be too 
late, and you can only put flowers 
in her coffin, and bid her a last 
adieu. Do, do, do come to your 
loving NELLIE.’ 


The address was in full on the letter, 
and in one moment Opal saw it all. 
How Mr. Garthorn had sent her this 
letter by mistake ; how this letter 
was from some one to him ; and she 
realised that in truth he had found 
some one whom he loved more, 
and consequently would make him 
happier. Her resolution was made. 
Her love was no use if it was 
selfish. 

Next morning she wrote to Mon- 
tague, asking for a moment’s con- 
versation that afternoon. Then she 
went to Nellie’s home. She rather 
wondered at the appearance of the 
house, but fancied the lady might 
only be staying there. Blooming 


-blue-eyed Nell opened the door, 


and Opal asked for Nellie. 

‘Why, I am Nellie. What do 
you want?” 

‘I want you to come home with 
me. Mr. Garthorn will be at our 
house this afternoon.’ 

‘Will he, really? Then he has 
not given me up, as father said. 
And I was so unhappy, because he 
had gone away from me to marry 
his cousin.’ 

‘Never mind about the cousin, 
Nellie. He loves you, and you 
only; and now you will see him 
very soon.’ 

‘I must put on a pretty dress to 
see him in, Miss—’ 

‘ Garthorn.’ 

‘Oh, you are his sister. How 
kind of him to send you for me! 
and she trotted away to try and 
smooth her golden hair. 

When Opal arrived home with 
Nellie she hurried her into the 
drawing-room, and waited herself 
outside the door until she heard 
Montague coming up. Then she 
brought him into the room, saying, 
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‘Montie dear, I have brought 
your little Nellie to you. You see 
I have found out your secret, and 
am so glad to make you happy. 
Good-bye for the present.’ 

And with a ringing laugh Opal 


ran up-stairs, only to throw herself 
on her bed in a paroxysm of grief. 

In the drawing-room Montague 
Garthorn was supremely happy 
with the woman who he deemed 
loved him best. 
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CHILD of fancy’s bright creation, 
Centre of a gazing throng, 

Born to rivet admiration, 
Beauty-lighted theme of song! 


Hark the merry peals of laughter, 
Mark the captivating glance ; 

See the halo softened round her 
By the smiles that all entrance. 


Artless, yet of art the mistress ; 
Careless, yet of care the cause ; 
Conscious, yet appearing listless 
Of the scarce-restrained applause. 


Every eager face is bending 
To her voice’s mellow sound ; 
From her lips the never-ending 
Gems of wit fall sparkling round. 


Trace the vein of deeper feeling 
Lurking ’neath that mystic face, 

Seek to know the nobler being, 
Veiled by mere maternal grace. 








LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


VIII. VICTOR LOVE, 


A FREE VERSION OF THE CHORAL ODE IN THE ‘ ANTIGONE’ OF SOPHOCLES, 
a ooo 


STROPHE. 


Love, victor in the fight ; 
Love, ever following in the train of wealth ; 
Couched all the amorous night 
In the young virgin’s cheek, flushed with the hues of health ;— 
Thou wanderest far o’er ocean’s floods, 
Or lingerest ir the sylvan woods ; 
Nor gods nor men escape thy pleasing sadness— 
Thy glow is madness ! 


ANTISTROPHE. 


Thou makest the just unjust, 
Swaying the soul even to insolence. 
Thou treadest in the dust 
The family tie, and drivest all the sweetness thence. 
The image of one beauteous eye 
All olden laws can nullify ; 
While conquers bloodlessly, with impulse mighty, 
Strong Aphrodité. 
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